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Translator’s Introduction 


The Ecstasy of Freedom 


And I know what you will say now: That if truth is one thing to 
me and another thing to you, how will we choose which is truth? 
You don’t need to choose. The heart already knows. He didn’t have 
His Book written to be read by what must elect and choose, but by 
the heart, not by the wise of the earth because they don’t need it or 
maybe the wise no longer have any heart, but by the doomed and 
lowly of the earth who have nothing else to read with but the heart. 


—William Faulkner, Go Down Moses 


In the twelfth chapter of Book XI of the Confessions, Saint Augustine 
famously referred to a jester who, when asked, “What was God doing 
before he made heaven and earth?” replied facetiously, “he was preparing 
hell for those who dare to ask such questions.” Given that The Ages of 
the World (Die Weltalter) did dare to ask the question, one might consider 
the morass into which Schelling subsequently sank, in which he spent 
many years writing and rewriting a text that he never deemed publish- 
able, as evidence that the jester was wiser than Augustine realized. There 
are certain questions, we are told often enough, that philosophy is not 
supposed to explore. Believing positivists and atheists say this just as 
decisively as do believing Christians—and for many of the same reasons. 
One wants to know, after all, what one thinks one knows, so much so 
that even philosophers find themselves unsettled by questioning that is 
truly radical. The fact that the Weltalter ended in failure might suggest 
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that Schelling’s hubris was punished just as Augustine’s jester said it should 
be. If his goal was to show how primal nature could give birth to a self 
that actually merits the lofty title of “God,” he failed to accomplish it, 
try as he might. Imagining the contractions through which God was to 
give birth to himself was simply too much to bear: “For man helps man; 
even God helps him. But nothing can assist the primal being, lost in 
its terrifying solitude. It has no choice but to fight through its chaotic 
condition alone and by itself” (WA 43).! 

This, the image of a not-yet God himself undergoing hell, rep- 
resents the only possible solution to the problem of why God would 
allow so much suffering in the world. To the degree that we are where 
God was, the affirmation of our need to suffer is a function of God’s 
own self-affirmation.’ The idea is coherent and, well understood, grants 
genuine solace (why would one ever want to pray to a god so “perfect” 
as to be incapable of empathy?). Even so, applied to the Father, it has 
consistently been rejected as heretical—despite the fact that the pur- 
ported Son of God (and “no one can know the Father except through 
the Son”) was himself horrifically crucified, abandoned in his time of 
greatest need, and cast into hell. If Christianity has had to declare the 
very heart of Christianity heretical, it is presumably because its truth is 
too heavy to bear. Schelling’s great accomplishment is that, in an effort 
to philosophically ground a Christianity that would finally be Christian, 
he actually took the burden of such truth on himself. 


1. The page numbers refer to the original German text that can be found in FE W. J. 
Schelling, Die Weltalter. Fragmente. In den Urfassungen von 1811 und 1813, ed. Manfred 
Schröter (Munich: Biederstein, 1946). Henceforth WA. In the course of my translation, 
I include the page number of the Schröter edition together with the page number of 
the original printing. 


2. The problem of evil is explored, of course, in Schelling’s Philosophical Investigations into 
the Essence of Human Freedom from 1809. The best translation is by Priscilla Hayden-Roy 
and can be found in Fichte, Jacobi, and Schelling, Philosophy of German Idealism, ed. 
Ernst Behler (New York: Continuum, 1987), 217-84. To the degree that we are mired 
in evil, “God” is for us no more than a future possibility. We are where God was. Were 
this not the case, we would be praying to a God who (like the God of Aristotle) could 
not possibly understand our plight. From our perspective, God would have to listen in 
on us from the future, making him, her, or it quite helpless to jump in and take care of 
our problems. As Schelling put it already in 1800, first with a successful completion of 
human history (hardly a guaranteed thing!) would one be able to say “God also will then 
exist.” System of Transcendental Idealism, trans. Peter Heath (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1978), 212. 
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Eighteen-eleven was the year of his solitude, when, still in mourn- 
ing after the death of his wife Caroline, he completed his first version 
of a text that he was condemned to write and rewrite for much of the 
following decade. It is in many respects the strangest version of what 
has always been regarded as a strange project: an exploration of the 
primordial past, the disclosure of the hell that God had to climb out 
of in order first to become God, a hell that those any less than divine 
still have to struggle with.’ What makes this version stranger than the 
later versions is that, unique among philosophical texts, it seems to have 
been written solely from the heart, and, just as those ancient scriptures 
that Faulkner calls “His Book,” written for the heart. It is the work of 
a man in deep sorrow who expresses his hope that the anger and hatred 
so generally evoked by suffering can be transformed into compassion and 
love. Not that the text is void of argument or logic. Indeed, it represents 
Schelling’s first clearly stated intent to develop a logic of his own.* But 
what a strange logic, one that ties the very act of predication to the 
mysteries of the dark ground, whereby “x is y” really means, “that which 
is x is that which is y.” Sheared of predicates of its own, the ground of 
unity (“that which is”) is ensnared in darkness, where it is mysteriously 
joined to the heart. To speak (or sing)’ its truth is to lighten its burden 
through “the generation of sound and meaning out of an interior so full 
that it can no longer remain in itself” (WA 57). 


3. Such language has to be taken, of course, with a grain of salt. As Sean McGrath 
points out, “we should not cling too tightly to the image of a prelapsarian state of being 
‘prior’ to the creation of the world, rather, we should understand that the inside of every 
moment is a timeless ground that can only appear always as past.” See S. J. McGrath, 


Research in Phenomenology 40 (2010): 77. 


4. The corresponding passage in Schelling can be found from 26/47 to 29/53. Wolfram 
Hogrebe makes use of this passage to develop a reading of the Weltalter as a theory of 
emergent discursivity in Prédikation und Genesis: Metaphysik als Fundamentalheuristik im 
Ausgang von Schellings “Die Weltalter” (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1987). In a recent 
book, Manfred Frank has built off of Hogrebe’s work to provide a detailed account of 
Schelling’s implicit logical system, placing his emphasis, however, on the earlier philoso- 
phy of identity rather than the Ages of the World. In particular, he uncovers the debt 
Schelling may have owed to Gottfried Ploucquet, his logic teacher in the Tübingen Stift. 
See Manfred Frank, “Reduplikative Identität”: Der Schlüssel zu Schellings reifer Philosophie 
(Schellingiana: Band 28) (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Fromann-Holzboog Verlag, 2018), 165-71. 


5. The German word for proposition is Saty—the same word that is used to depict a 
musical phrase. Schelling binds the two meanings together when he parallels a philoso- 
pher’s need to command logic with a musician’s need to command the rules of musical 


composition (WA 28). 
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Many commentators have referred to the Weltalter not simply as a 
failure, but as the most spectacular failure in the history of philosophy. It 
is easy to see why. In 1810, after having earned the title of Europe’s most 
prolific philosopher, Schelling began working on the project, which he 
conceived as his magnum opus, to be delivered in three separate books, 
The Past, The Present, and The Future. He initially planned to have the 
work published in its entirety by Easter 1812, a date chosen to signal 
that his book about time is always also a book about the mysterious 
dialectic of death and resurrection that makes time possible. By Easter 
of the previous year, it appeared that he was well on schedule, having 
asked his publisher to set into print the version of The Past found here. 
During the interim, while the publisher did the hard work of deciphering 
Schelling’s handwritten manuscript and setting the type for the print- 
ing, Schelling began work on The Present (a sizable fragment of which 
is included in this volume). Unfortunately, apparently while working on 
the corrections of his proofs, he decided to rescind the publication and 
start over from the beginning. It was a pattern that kept recurring for 
the rest of the decade. During the same years that Hegel, his erstwhile 
friend and collaborator, was fast gaining renown, Schelling remained 
stuck on the first of his three books, quite as if he himself had become 
ensnared in the great revolving wheel of the past that he struggled to 
depict. According to Horst Fuhrmans, one of the few scholars to have 
completed a thorough examination of both of the Schelling archives 
(in Munich and Berlin), some twenty completely different drafts of The 
Past could be found, together with scores of scattered fragments. What 
they all attempted to disclose was, mythically construed, the history of 
God’s becoming. Forged in the painful contractions of primordial nature, 
god-Cronus, driven by alternating waves of fear and greed, devours his 
children. But when the gentle son steps forth, even old Cronus becomes 
gentle (and for the first time truly the Father),’ affirming the world in 


6. Horst Fuhrmans, Schellings Philosophie der Weltalter (Düsseldorf: Verlag L. Schwann, 
1954), 200. 


7. The story that was first told as Zeus overcoming Cronus by an act of power is first 
properly told as the son who captures the heart, rendering what was once a monster into 
a proper father. This I infer, at any rate, from a reading of Schelling’s discussion of the 
transition from the Greek to the Christian Trinity. (WA 68-69) The pivotal moment 
comes somewhat later when he writes, “The begetting of the Son through the power of 
the Father offers the first possibility of a real relationship. It is this moment that constitutes 
the first real beginning.” (WA 77) 
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what we still celebrate as the act of creation. Philosophically construed, 
what Schelling was looking for was a compelling alternative to the 
mechanical conception of time as something stretched out into infinity, 
with neither beginning nor end. His purpose in illuminating the abyss 
of the past was to uncover the origin of time itself. In the same way, his 
projected goal for a third book on the absolute future, one that he never 
even started to write, was to reveal the end of all things: time so fully 
articulated that it would serve as a mirror for the lucid purity of eternity. 
Caught between these poles is, of course, the world we now experience, 
the subject of what was to have been his second book, The Present. 

By 1815 Schelling succeeded in working out a compressed version 
of the organism of time in the form of the theory of potencies that Eric 
Voegelin referred to as “perhaps the profoundest piece of philosophical 
thought ever elaborated.”® It is a judgment with which as a Schelling 
scholar I am happy enough to concur, though I would like to add to 
it a simple observation: profundity of thought may indeed take a theo- 
retical form, but theory itself must be grounded in intuition. To think 
deeply requires a prior descent into the depths. This is why many have 
considered the 1811 version of the Weltalter to be more compelling than 
its later revisions. It is a text filled with such a depth of inexpressible 
meaning that it literally rewrote itself twenty times or more. 

If I have kept my eye fixed on what came first, most commentators 
have stayed focused on the failure of the project as a whole, searching for 
whatever mistake in thinking might have generated the pile of rejected 
manuscripts Fuhrmans found buried away in the archives. The failure is 
hard to deny. Schelling, the philosopher who as a young man published 
a significant work each and every year, was now, at the age of thirty-six, 
suddenly unable to publish. This is the remarkable fact that captures the 
imagination. From 1810, when he began writing, until 1833, when he 
completed his last Munich lecture on Das System der Weltalter,? Schelling 
stayed devoted to this one project. But to the eyes of the world, it came 
to nothing. Even the history of the physical manuscripts themselves seems 
to reinforce the impression of tragic failure that the name Weltalter has 
come to evoke. In a story first recounted in Manfred Schröter’s edition 


8. Eric Voegelin, History of Political Ideas, vol. 7: New Order and Last Orientation, eds. 
Jurgen Gebhardt and Thomas Hollweck (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1999). 
9. System der Weltalter: Münchener Vorlesung 1827/28 in einer Nachschrift von Ernst von 
Lasaulx, ed. Siegbert Peetz (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1990). 
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of the 1811 and 1813 versions of the text (WA vii), the entire Munich 
archive was destroyed in July 1944, when the university library went up 
in flames as the result of a three-day Allied bombing attack on the city. 
Had Schröter not already prepared his transcripts, everything would have 
been lost. The turmoil of the times (der Drang der Zeiten) that according 
to Schelling had given birth to the work in the first place (WA 24), 
had come back with a hitherto never encountered intensity. If Schelling 
conceived his project amid the turmoil of the Napoleonic war, the very 
folio pages on which he wrote were destined to be incinerated in a war 
that was far more extensive and far more brutal, thus underscoring his 
central intuition: time itself is born in turmoil. Buried in the heart of 
eternity is an irresolvable contradiction. And while its gradual unfolding 
is guided by the need for resolution, the warfare at its bottom never really 
goes away. Yes, everything is aimed at the future. Just as the tight density 
of an acorn unravels into a towering oak tree, all things live out the life 
of what Schelling calls the universal organism of the ages, a life guided 
always by the yearning for what religion has so quaintly and variously 
called the communion of saints and the heaven of the Bodhisattvas. It 
is a vision so clear that even secular reason has appropriated an abstract 
version of it (“the comity of nations and the universal state”)!° as its 
guiding ideal, often posturing as if the right balance of technology and 
enlightened political institutions will one day constitute the community 
of nations and thereby secure the happiness of humanity. 

But, as poets know so well, the eschaton of the future lives only 
in such imaginings, for it is precisely not a program to be achieved by 
political action and technological innovation. In itself, the absolute 
future, like the absolute past, is hidden away in eternity. Thus those 
stunning words that can be found in one of the fragments translated 
in this volume, words that Schelling later chose as the opening to the 
1815 version of the Weltalter: “God in his wisdom (fiirsichtig) hides in 
dark night not only the end of time to come but the beginning of time 
past” (WA 198 and 220). The “wisdom” of God is the knowledge that 
time, as fixed as it is in the form of a simple progression from past to 
present to future, is always held open by the concealment in eternity of 
its absolute beginning and end. As resolutely as Schelling attempted to 


10. Schelling says emphatically that the highest thing that can be achieved in this way is 
a “mechanical conformity to law,” System of Transcendental Idealism, 212. True community 
is based on friendship and has, strictly speaking, no institutional correlate. 
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pry open the past, it always closed itself back again, in keeping with that 
infernal logic by which Napoleon abolished is yet the Hitler to come. 

It is a logic that Schelling on occasion endowed with the blessed 
name of wisdom. Recognizing it as such is the most difficult task facing 
humanity. Far from there being shame in the failure to complete the 
task, the failure itself is one of the secrets of divine wisdom: the compas- 
sionate heart is held open by the eternal return of the suffering it seeks 
to overcome. It is a difficult truth to be sure, but the difficult truths are 
the ones most worth mastering. 


I. 


It goes without saying that, despite the World War II destruction of the 
Munich archive, all was not lost. Indeed, the most fully developed version 
of the Weltalter (1815) had already been published shortly after Schelling’s 
death by his son, Karl Friedrich August von Schelling, for inclusion in 
Volume 8 of the Sämmtliche Werke.'! It is followed by a philological essay, 
Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrace.” Initially intended as an appendix to 
the completed Weltalter, Schelling himself had it published as an indepen- 
dent text in 1815, the rare exception to his otherwise unbroken silence. 
A reflection on the origins of Greek mythology, it caught the attention 
of the poet Goethe, who not only praised the work but made use of it in 
a most interesting fashion in Act 2 of Faust II. It was the seed of the 
thirty-six lectures called the Philosophie der Mythologie, a version of which 
eventually made its way into the Sdémmtliche Werke. In a letter written in 
1822, Schelling announced a plan to publish the lectures as a prelude to 
the “soon to be completed” Weltalter, making it clear that the lectures 
can be considered as somehow belonging to Schelling’s initial project. 
But even without counting the mythology lectures, and despite 
the piles of manuscripts destroyed in the bombing attack, some 1,400 
pages from the Weltalter proper are now available in German, including 


11. E W. J. Schelling, Sämmtliche Werke, ed. K. E A. Schelling (Stuttgart-Augsburg: 
J. G. Cotta, 1856-1861), 1/8, 195-344. Henceforth SW. 


12. E W. J. Schelling, Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrace, SW 1/8, 345-424. The best 
commentary I know on the work can be found in Kyriaki Goudeli, Challenges to German 


Idealism: Schelling, Fichte and Kant (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002). 


13. I will tell a brief version of the story at the end of this introduction. 
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a number of previously unknown fragments from the Berlin archive.!* 
The 1815 version published by Schelling’s son is still probably the best 
known. It has been twice translated into English.’ Given the editorial 
intrusions of Schelling’s son, however, who seems to have been more 
orthodox in his Christianity than his father, it is safe to say that the 
text is not fully reliable. Not only did Karl Friedrich add headings of 
his own, but a series of rather abrupt breaks suggests that he may have 
stitched together material from a variety of manuscripts. It thus mat- 
ters that Schelling himself had been the one to prepare the two earlier 
drafts for publication. Whereas the “official” 1815 version is often hard 
to follow, both the 1811 and the 1813 versions, for all their obscurity, 
read quite well, almost as if they had been written in one fell swoop. 

The 1813 version was translated by Judith Norman and published 
in 1997.16 A translation of the 1811 version, long since rendered into 
Italian, French, and Spanish, is thus long overdue. Jason Wirth, in his 
introduction to his own translation of the 1815 Weltalter, called for its 
speedy translation as “the most dramatic in tone” of all of the known 
drafts." It is a tone I have tried hard to capture. 

As for the 1813 version, Norman’s translation was published together 
with a lengthy if rather fanciful introduction by Slavoj Zizek that, while 
doing little to illuminate the text, did a lot to bring Schelling into the 
limelight. Despite some serious disagreements with Žižek,!® I do think his 
general understanding of Schelling as the “vanishing mediator” between 
metaphysical and postmetaphysical thinking has a lot to be said for it. It 
is precisely because it accomplished the task of mediation that the work 


14. Two substantial volumes of completed drafts and fragments were published in 2002 
in Schellingiana, with more to come: Weltalter-Fragmente, ed. Klaus Grotsch (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt: Fromann-Holzboog, 2002), vols. 13.1 and 13.2). 


15. E W. J. Schelling: (1) Ages of the World, trans. Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942); (2) The Ages of the World, trans. Jason M. Wirth 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2000). 


16. E W. J. Schelling, Ages of the World, trans. Judith Norman, in Slavoj Žižek/F. W. J. 
Schelling, The Abyss of Freedom/Ages of the World (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1997). 
17. “Translator’s Introduction,” in E W. J. Schelling, The Ages of the World, trans. 
J. Wirth, viii. 
18. I touch on a few of these disagreements below. For a much deeper discussion of Zizek’s 


attempt to “psychoanalyze” Schelling, I refer the reader to Sean J. McGrath, The Dark 
Ground of Spirit: Schelling and the Unconscious (East Sussex, UK: Routledge, 2012), 25-32. 
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cannot be dismissed as a failure.!? Martin Heidegger made a similar point 
when he discerned in Schelling’s forty-five-year “silence” (Schelling pub- 
lished hardly anything of significance between his Philosophical Investigations 
into the Essence of Human Freedom from 1809 and his death in 1854) a 
foreshadowing of Nietzsche’s mental breakdown later in the nineteenth 
century, emphasizing that, despite such a clinical assessment, Schelling’s 
project was as little a failure as Nietzsche’s. It was, in fact, “nothing 
negative at all,” Heidegger wrote, but rather “the advent of something 
completely different, the heat lightning of a new beginning.””° As to what 
that new beginning might be, the idea of hidden mediation is helpful. It is 
certainly true that an abyss separates metaphysical from postmetaphysical 
thinking. It is also true that Schelling, or more specifically the material- 
ist in Schelling, was the one philosopher who wrote directly out of that 
abyss. On the one hand, he was the modern Plotinus, a Platonist through 
and through. On the other hand, he accomplished the task of creatively 
turning Plato inside out, reversing the theory of emanation so that the 
chorology”! hidden away in the Timaeus might triumph decisively over 
the last fading remnants of the “theory of ideas.” The same Schelling 
who had completed the system of identity was the Schelling who, with 
his insight into the “unprethinkability”’ of being, created modern exis- 
tentialism. He is the one thinker who thought from both sides of the 
metaphysical divide. And as the twenty fully independent drafts of the 
Weltalter show so clearly, such thinking erases itself as quickly as is writ- 
ten. If Eric Voegelin discerned depth in Schelling’s theory of potencies, 
both Zizek and Heidegger hint at an even greater depth by suggesting 
that Schelling had uncovered an abyss from which he could only keep 
shrinking away, so that his every return to the task has to be understood 


19. Because the work was not published in Schelling’s lifetime, the mediation occurred 
indirectly. When in 1841 Schelling was assigned Hegel’s chair in Berlin, intellectuals from 
all over Europe gathered together for what was one of the last great university events in 
history, deeply impacting the thinking of Marx, Engels, Feuerbach, Bakunin, Burkhardt, 
and Kierkegaard. For a stunning account of this entire period, see John Toews, Becoming 
Historical: Cultural Reformation and Memory in Early Nineteenth-Century Berlin (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 


20. Martin Heidegger, Schelling’s Treatise on the Essence of Human Freedom, trans. Joan 
Stambaugh (Athens: Ohio University Press, 1985). 


21. John Sallis, Chorology: On Beginning in Plato’s Timaeus (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1999). It is fully appropriate that Sallis ends his book on Plato with a protracted 
discussion of Schelling (155-67). 
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as an act of tremendous courage. In this regard, Žižek was right to speak 
of “such an effort of thought it is almost painful to read.””? Where I 
find myself still disagreeing substantially with Žižek is where he seems 
to suggest that that the abyss is singularly horrific, capable of fostering 
revolutionary fervor, but in no way serving to better the human soul. 

What Zizek saw and appreciated in the 1813 version of the Ages 
draft is its presentation of a series of spiraling crises that culminate in a 
sudden decisive act of freedom that brings everything to order, provid- 
ing God with the drive and energy to create the world. This is clearly 
a compelling vision for a political theorist who has dedicated his life 
to reviving the Marxist hope that the crises of capitalism will end with 
a moment of revolutionary clarity and decision. Although I have to 
confess that my own hopes go in a similar direction, I find no need to 
represent creation as the production of something completely new. Instead 
of representing the transition from inaction to action, it represents the 
transition from action that is destructive and self-defeating to action that 
nurtures and gives birth to life. Instead of turning on an exasperated 
“something has to be done,” it turns on what is essentially a moment 
of recognition, akin to the Taoist recognition of what aboriginal peoples 
knew long before the forests were felled, divided into lots, and sold: a 
home can be found in wilderness, despite its terrors. 

Schelling would have understood Žižek’s zeal, but questioned his 
naiveté. As was already clear to him as a boy caught up in the fervor of 
the French Revolution, the political fantasy that a new world order could 
be established simply by replacing those in power is just that, a fantasy. 
What he offers as an alternative is the essentially religious hope that love 
might one day triumph over power itself. Zizek, of course, would presumably 
regard this as a fantasy far more preposterous than his own. Most anyone 
would agree. The idea is palatable only if love has an ontological ground- 
ing deeper than the sentimental wishes of human beings. What for me is 
most compelling about the 1811 Ages of the World is the degree to which 
the interplay of primal forces it depicts is directed not toward decisive 
action, but toward the transformation of fear into love, a transformation 
that occurs not as an act of will, but of relaxation, the resurgence of a 
primordial innocence older even than sin. If the abyss of freedom is the 
primordial coupling of madness and nothingness, the ecstasy of freedom 


22. Slavoj Zizek/F W. J. Schelling, The Abyss of Freedom/Ages of the World, trans. Judith 
Norman (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1997), 4. 
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is the saving power implicit in that nothingness, a power that completes 
itself in love. It is in love, not the restrictive love of the particular but 
the ecstatic love of self-surrender, that the reality of the external world, 
until then experienced as an ever-shifting phantasmagoria, is constituted 
in what has traditionally been referred to as “the creation of the world.” 
In the world we live in today, a world that, as Žižek correctly observes, 
is driven by fear more and more in the direction of substituting virtual 
reality for the real, the possibility of achieving the transformation Schelling 
had in mind is something we need to take seriously. One does not have 
to gainsay any of the perils of life in the wild (and here Schelling often 
sounded more like Hobbes than Rousseau) to find inspiring the strength 
of soul that enabled primordial humanity to find a home in what more 
effete souls call darkness.? Creation is more the reception of a gift than 
an act of construction and control. 

In stating my preference for the 1811 version, I am in part follow- 
ing Manfred Frank, whom I consider the most notable Schelling scholar 
in Germany. He chose the 1811 draft of the text for inclusion in his 
six-volume edition of Schelling’s Ausgewählte Schriften, thereby ranking 
it in importance even above the far better known (and often translated) 
essay on human freedom from 1809.”4 

But as long as I am following an authority, I cannot do better than 
to follow Schelling himself. What I have in mind is an uncharacteristically 
short and hurried letter that he wrote in the opening month of 1811 to 
his future wife Pauline Gotter.” (Caroline had died two years earlier.) 

“I am picking up my pen,” Schelling began, “not so much to write 
to you as to explain why I do not write.” With that said, he revealed 
what was to be his tragic destiny: “A work I have long carried inside 
of me should soon see the light of day. I need to complete the finish- 
ing touches and am consumed by the work and effort it costs me. Nor 
is it easy to let go of what one has so long nurtured as a living whole. 
Separating oneself from such a work is painful, but it must be done. The 
first draft is usually the best.” 


23. Jason Wirth, Schelling’s Practice of the Wild (New York: State University of New 
York Press, 2015). If Wirth accents “the wild,” I would prefer to accent being “at home.” 
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It was as if Schelling had a premonition of what was to play 
itself out over the following two decades. The importance of his work 
was something he so deeply felt that he could only be disappointed, 
over and over, at his inability to articulate it appropriately. What is 
so deeply felt can only be represented by a word that is fully alive. 
Schelling’s real endeavor was to teach philosophy the language of the 
heart. Thus, a few months after writing these words, Schelling had the 
first draft of the first book of the Weltalter set in print, but found that 
he was indeed unable to part with it. The idea he had unearthed was 
too deep, too rich in its implications for humanity, to be allowed to 
step out into the world in its rough-hewn shape. It deserved a better, 
a more transparent presentation. In 1813, Schelling had a second draft 
set in print and just as quickly withdrew it. After that came the slow 
steady descent into the inferno of the past. He produced one text after 
the other, but without finding anything worthy of that final separation 
that grants to a work a life independent of its author. What was sup- 
posed to carry him into an ecstatic vision of the future had become a 
trap from which he never fully emerged, a trap that only became more 
and more constricted with time. 

Schelling’s real “failure” was that he did not take sufficiently to 
heart the words he had written to Pauline: “the first draft is usually 
the best.” In unveiling an absolute that was tortured and fragile, he 
should not have demanded of himself a presentation that was polished 
and well-rounded. Even Socrates, according to the elegant Alcibiades, 
had the face of a satyr and spoke in words that were plain and rough- 
hewn. Schelling should have gone forward with what he had. What 
is compelling about the 1811 draft of the Weltalter is not so much the 
theory one can take from it, as the poetic intensity of its language, 
the full-throated vitality of a spirit baptized in the fire of truth. The 
problem with such language, however, is that it cannot be heard where 
it most needs to be heard. Schelling’s dilemma was the dilemma of any 
prophet: the very urgency of the desire to communicate arises from the 
fact that no one wants to listen. To be heard by sleepwalkers, one must 
speak in a whisper. To wake them up, one must roar with the intensity 
of a lion. Accomplishing the two together is a formidable task. This is 
why the voice of prophecy is most urgent in a world that has declared 
it obsolete. 
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It is science that has rendered prophets a thing of the past. If Schelling’s 
project was in some sense that of resurrecting a forgotten voice, then, 
lest it be dismissed at the outset as an exercise in senseless speculation, 
its legitimacy must first of all be confirmed in the face of science itself. 
I have two things in mind when I say this. First, Schelling’s project has 
to be compatible with what science does in fact know about the world. 
Second, any fundamental critique it has of science has to at least make 
good sense. In raising this issue, it helps to remember, as historians of 
science may know, that Schelling, by way of his student Oersted, played 
a pivotal role in the turn of modern physics away from the mechanical 
view of the world toward the modern electro-dynamic view.” In addition, 
together with Goethe, he developed a comprehensive theory of evolution 
well before Darwin,” albeit one that, instead of being based on random 
variation, was teleological in conception. To a certain extent, the Wel- 
talter was the culmination of Schelling’s wider attempt to universalize 
the evolutionary point of view. 

The importance of the confrontation with science was spelled out 
from the beginning of Schelling’s career, as can be gleaned from a quick 
look at The Oldest System Programme of German Idealism, an anonymous 
piece of writing that Schelling seems to have composed in collaboration 
with Hegel and Holderlin, his roommates and fellow theology students 
in the Tübingen Stift.” The short text opens with the idea that a new 
metaphysics must be constructed from the standpoint of practical rather 
than theoretical reason. This by itself would usher in a new physics, one 
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that will have “wings again.” The key to it is to begin by asking what 
nature must be if moral beings have arisen out of it. The question occurs 
in direct opposition to an epistemology that lets something count as 
knowable only if a mechanical model of it can be constructed. To start 
with such an epistemology is to guarantee at the outset the clockwork 
view of the universe that cannot but make freedom appear as an aber- 
ration from nature, if not a total illusion. 

What the young Schelling would have us realize is that the only 
access science has to the world is that which is given within the field 
of self-conscious experience. The universe, which many scientists would 
like to understand as the objectively real thing they have set out to 
investigate, is just as much an abstraction from experience as the spirit 
is for the theologically inclined. As Kant showed so clearly, the price 
science must pay for the objectivity of knowledge is that it can only 
issue proclamations about the objects of experience. It has nothing to 
say about such issues as whether or not human beings are free or deter- 
mined or whether laws of constancy and causality hold for actual things 
in nature. The idea that there could be an object “in itself” is just as 
emphatically a fiction as the idea of a subject in itself. In contrast, what 
Kant calls the thing in itself precedes the division into subject and object 
and is therefore completely unknowable. The only reality we can know 
is experience itself. One can gather evidence, of course, about the state 
of nature before the emergence of beings capable of having experiences, 
but any such investigation has meaning only for the researchers, those 
interested in looking back on such a past and cashing in on its explana- 
tory power. What we are looking for when examining the fiery birth of 
the universe cannot be substantially different from what Schelling was 
looking for in his own investigation of the past. The experience of what- 
ever is present before us always has etched into it a past from which it 
arose. The past is thus to be found within experience itself. The world 
we want to understand is always the world that has us in it. “Knowing” 
that after I die, my atoms will go on existing is just as delusional as 
knowing that after my body dies, my soul will go on living. The object 
without a subject is an abstraction from experience in the same way as 
the subject without an object is an abstraction. 

Fichte made similar considerations. Where Schelling differs from 
Fichte is that he does not draw the conclusion that self-conscious experi- 
ence must therefore be primary and without condition. The unconscious 
can give birth to consciousness, even if it attains its reality as the uncon- 
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scious only from the perspective of the consciousness that it occasions. 
This is the beginning of Schelling’s idea of a past that is eternally past, 
that is, always already past from the moment that time begins. 

What lies at the deep bottom of the past is a slumbering conscious- 
ness that becomes awakened consciousness only as it approaches the 
top, the moment of creation. Nature is thus free emergence long before 
beings arise within it that are capable of experiencing the miracle of 
free emergence. In this way, living nature is prior to dead nature. It is 
reason itself that tells us so. The very principle of reason that (much to 
the satisfaction of the materialist) generates an infinite regress by forcing 
us to always look for the cause that causes the cause, forces us just as 
surely (to the equal satisfaction of the idealist) to demand an explana- 
tion for the entire series, thus legitimizing the question that Schelling 
insists upon, the question of the beginning, a question that remains as 
compelling for an infinite series as it is for a finite one. 

It is reason that wants to know why, just as it is reason that must 
accept the impossibility of a final answer. To ask with fierce tenacity 
“what was the beginning of it all?” is to disclose that, regardless of how 
reassuringly rational the shell of the world seems to be, its bare existence 
is irrational. In other words, it is always irrational before it is rational. 
This is the seed of time. To assert an infinite regress does nothing to 
restore rationality, for once we announce that there was “no beginning 
to all the beginnings,” all we have done is to concede that the whole 
unfolds without a sufficient reason for doing so. Although things can 
certainly be explained by other things, existence as such remains intrin- 
sically unexplainable. Here one thinks of Kant, who in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, in the context of a discussion of the cosmological proof of 
the existence of God, pointed out that any being that could understand 
itself as the ultimate ground and condition for everything outside itself 
would still have to wonder about its own existence. To assert that, 
because God exists eternally, his existence requires no explanation is 
to throw out the principle of reason rather than to satisfy its demand.*° 

The point of this reflection is by no means to mock reason, but 
instead to clarify that reason is the result of a creative response to some- 
thing that lies deeper, the sheer facticity of existence itself. Reason is 
not simply always already given, regardless of how much the thoughtless 
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atheist, the positivistic “true believer” in science, might envision it as 
being grounded (so much like the God of old) in its own self-evident 
luminosity. One who believes in the unlimited reach of science will, of 
course, be as reluctant to concede this as the average religious person 
will be reluctant to entertain the thought of a perplexed divinity who 
struggles to come to terms with the riddle of his existence. Belief for 
both of them is simply the flip side of denial—neither will have much 
if anything to seek in Schelling. The question, though, is not how true 
believers might respond to the Weltalter, but how science at its best 
might respond. And here one thing can be quickly established. If the 
Weltalter is philosophy’s most tenacious attempt to take on the question 
of Kant’s baffled creator-god, “whence then am I?,” its approach parallels 
that of science made aware of the implausibility of “beginning” with a 
hypothetical construction. One begins not with a construction, but with 
nature. If God himself has a ground and condition, its name can only 
be nature, the reality of which long precedes any naming. 

This does not, however, have to be understood reductively. Nature 
is not simply another word for the universe. The shallow atheist might 
assume that the universe is just always there, in much the same way as 
the traditional theologian once assumed that spirit is just always there. 
Genuine science, on the other hand, has to ask what it is doing there. 
It is the question of the origin of the universe that establishes a positive 
point of connection between science done in this vein and Schelling’s 
Weltalter. This is doubly the case given that here too, in science itself, 
the question of origin discloses the irrationality of existence. Nature is 
at bottom its own inexplicability. The condition for the Big Bang, after 
all, is twofold: the law of entropy together with the primal singularity 
that the law declares impossible (Schelling calls these two principles 
expansion and contraction). The orderly flow of probability is what slowly 
untangles the absolutely improbable. This can be seen even more clearly 
if viewed from even further inside, as a quantum physicist might try to 
do. Here the proximity to Schelling’s Weltalter verges on the uncanny. 
With the help of mathematics (the a priori knowable that too few of us 
know and understand), one takes a step back even before the Big Bang 
that constitutes the beginning of time. Before there was time, there was 
simply an eternal tangle of possibility simmering somewhere below the 
threshold of being. Before the world attained a semblance of stability by 
making its quantum leap into being, before it could ever achieve such 
a leap, there was, “always already,” a buzzing static that permeated the 
great void of what was not yet quite real. The eternal past, according 
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to Schelling, is that which properly speaking never existed until after 
the universe exploded into being. Only after that first real event does 
the past exist, but always already as past. There was no time in which 
the eternal past was once present (WA 74). 

On his account, the world of presence came both before and after 
the absence that was the eternal past. Schelling likes to put this theo- 
logically: because a father is not a father without a son, the Son can 
be understood as begetting the Father just as much as the Father begets 
the Son.*! It is with this daring thought of the beginning of time (the 
becoming of becoming itself) that Schelling brought to a culmination his 
long-incubated assault on the Newtonian and Kantian conception of time 
as a series of now moments strung out on a chain without beginning or 
end. Whether any of this had a role in the genesis of modern physics is 
hard to say (just how important was the Oersted-to-Faraday-to-Maxwell 
connection?), but be that as it may, modern physics has vindicated its 
legitimacy. If the positivism born out of the Enlightenment understands 
itself as strict adherence to science, science itself, at least at its deepest 
level, has long since advanced far beyond where many of its adherents 
might want to follow. The positivist, after all, seeks a Cartesian kind 
of certainty, the secularized version of religious faith, whereas modern 
physics has already completed a leap into uncertainty. 

There are in fact two basic thoughts of modern physics that show a 
degree of affinity with the Weltalter. The first was the one from Einstein, 
who questioned the Newtonian conception of time as something just as 
fully separated from whatever unfolds within it as the infinite series of 
natural numbers is separate from the things one might want to count. For 
Einstein, in contrast, there is one time playing itself out on planet earth 
and another time playing itself out on any physical body moving with 
great speed away from the earth. Imagining a rocket ship with a power- 
ful set of headlights makes this fairly easy to picture. Because the speed 
of light is a constant (i.e., measurably the same whether observed with 
or against the direction of the earth’s movement through space), light 
would have to leave the rocket ship at the same speed that the very same 
light would leave the earth, thus “canceling out” the speed with which 
the rocket ship itself is moving away. To account for that missing speed, 
an earth-bound viewer would have to assume that the space around the 
rocket ship were correspondingly expanded (making for more distance 
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to cover) while any clock on board would be ticking away slowly, all of 
which can be precisely calculated. What makes this one simple example 
revolutionary in its implications is the fact that the frame of reference 
can be infinitely varied so that the “size,” stability, and constancy of any 
segment of space and time becomes infinitely ambiguous.*” Nature as such 
is in no sense self-identically nature. It attains self-identity only in our 
understanding of it, which is always subject to change. 

Schelling’s thought appears to be even more radical: each thing has 
its own time, but not as a function of the curvature of the space in which 
it is situated, but instead in terms of its relationship to its own beginning 
and end. I live one time, the maple tree lives another. But, interestingly, 
Schelling’s thought does not lead to the hyper-idealism that Einstein’s 
thought leads to, whereby whatever is measured is made subject to the 
frame of reference of what does the measuring. For Schelling, times are 
separated in the same way that lives are separated. This is his idealism. 
At the same time, however, all of these different times are brought into 
synch by virtue of their various relationships to the universal organism 
of nature as a whole, an organism constituted by what Schelling calls 
the ages of the world. 

The second basic thought of modern physics is the one associated 
with the name of Heisenberg, who formulated the famous uncertainty 
principle. Once again, what is essential seems to be its hyper-idealism: 
what is measured changes in accord to how it is measured. Nature in itself 
is in radical flux. This leads to a conception of “randomness” that had 
already made a significant appearance with Darwin, who traded in the 
language of determinism for the language of chance. From the Darwin- 
ian perspective, but for a random asteroid, dinosaurs rather than humans 
would be the ones ruling the earth. Life is a series of accidents. One’s 
very existence depends on a conception by just these parents, in just 
this instant of time, and with just this degree of penetration. After all, 
potential siblings always vastly outnumber the one that gets implanted in 
the womb. The existence of anything seems the result of a preposterous 
game of chance, multiplied beyond imagining by the fact that it holds 
for one’s parents, their parents, and so on down the line. Much to the 
horror of Einstein, who famously responded that “God does not play dice 
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with the universe,” Heisenberg applied a similar model, one that piles 
chance upon chance, to every atomic particle and to the universe as a 
whole. Instead of being bothered by the fiction of a god who gambles, 
he simply added the further fiction of a good probability theorist who 
could coach him through his moves. The probability waves of quantum 
physics are waves that can be calculated, regardless of which side of the 
quantum leap they stand on. The duty of the scientist is to calculate 
and to predict, and those are things that quantum mechanics does well 
enough that the computer of the future will be built on its principles. 

Once again, what is impressive here is the sovereignty of calcula- 
tion itself. 

According to Schelling, in contrast, the future is not so much to 
be predicted as divined and foretold (WA 3). To launch a rocket to 
Mars, one must know where Mars will be months in advance—and with 
the certainty of knowing the solution of a mathematical equation. But 
as for the natural world as such, while it can be spoken, it cannot be 
calculated. The universe, on Schelling’s account, is nothing like a vast 
computer. The contracting and expanding forces that animate it follow 
the crisscrossing trails of longing and not a series of on-off switches 
adhering to the commands of a Boolean operator. If modern physics, 
in opposition to classical physics, does much to vindicate the idea of 
both an “eternal past” and the irreversibility of time, it is nonetheless 
still separated from the Weltalter by an abyss as wide as the one that 
separates nature from history. 

When the young Schelling proposed to look at nature from the 
standpoint of practical rather than theoretical reason, what he had in 
mind was the importance of acknowledging both the full reality of con- 
sciousness and its fundamental need for community with others (indeed, 
for community with nature itself). To insist, out of a kind of a priori 
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fear of surprise, on the calculability of the real is still to do what Carte- 
sian science has done from its inception: to look at the world from the 
point of view of a detached subjectivity, that is, from the point of view 
of solipsistic consciousness. Because only my mind can see my mind, to 
commit myself to the empirical method of science allows me to know 
others only through a practical act of generosity: I confer reality on them 
by observing the similarity of what they do to what I do. Anyone who 
embraces science as a “worldview” will never have anything more than 
the Turing test with which to operate. The danger science brings with it 
is its implicit identification of simulated reality with true reality. If things 
are consistently to be known only on the basis of mechanical models 
that mirror them, the virtual can scarcely be distinguished from the real. 


IV. 


For these reasons, it is easy enough to agree with Zizek that the proper 
lens for viewing the Weltalter is not science, but human history—in par- 
ticular, human history in pursuit of messianic fulfillment. In this regard 
what is important in Schelling is above all his psychological depth, 
his clear understanding (and here he anticipates Zizek’s guiding spirit 
Lacan) that truth is always more what we fear than what we seek. His- 
tory began not simply with the emergence of high civilization, but with 
a catastrophic fall, albeit a difficult one to decipher, given that unity 
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with nature wedded both innocence and savagery. Aboriginal humanity 
always stands simultaneously above and below us, for evil came into the 
world as a necessary complement to the very civilization that in its best 
moments transforms it into beauty and goodness. We carry in ourselves 
the monstrosity of having defiled primordial innocence. It is a past that 
festers inside us in the present to the degree that it is not understood. To 
liberate ourselves from it, we must come to know it, whereby the truly 
decisive point is that we can know it because in some strange fashion 
we already know it. “Poured out of the source of all things and the same 
as it, the human soul has a participatory knowledge (Mitwissenschaft) of 
creation” (WA 4). Such knowledge is emphatically the knowledge of 
what must be told as a story—or even as a fable—which is why science 
in its completed form becomes for Schelling indistinguishable from his- 
tory (WA 4-5). 

Cartesian epistemology was, of course, in its own way built around 
the idea of a participatory knowledge of creation: we understand something 
to the degree that we can construct a model of it. What Schelling is 
talking about is of a different order entirely, based as it is on uncovering 
the source of our own creation out of a region of the self that is more 
feeling than mind, a region, moreover, that is rooted in a darkness that 
still awakens our fear. Freud and Lacan are right: we are so terrified of 
what we “know” that we actively repress it. But once one breaks through 
this and catches a glimpse of the power of unconscious knowing, one 
has to concede that madness lies on the side of what we call sanity: the 
pursuit of Cartesian certainty appears as a sickness, a reflexive withdrawal 
from the horrific possibility that one’s own subconscious could be the evil 
demon, making it all in fact no more than a dream. Behind science: the 
abyss. What constitutes the urgency of the project to understand things 
rationally is gnostic fear. For Descartes, this was quite literally the fear 
that the creator might have been an “evil demon.” For modern science, 
it is the view that the direction of time is decisively defined by entropy. 
In a world that is constantly falling apart, technological mastery becomes 
a kind of categorical imperative. In a universe defined by dead matter, 
reason is the only light we have. A healthier rationalism, one fully con- 
fident in the order of nature, would be happy to let the world be. Only 
a confused and tormented rationality conceives the necessity of building 
a totally artificial world, quite as if nature itself were the demonic other. 

Embedded in such a deep contradiction, science cries out for 
psychoanalysis, something Schelling anticipated both in the way he 
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understands the past and in his proposal that one make use of an inner 
dialogue to set oneself free from that past. This is the basic method of 
the Weltalter: the unconscious must be elevated into conscious knowl- 
edge. This is Zizek’s reading of the 1813 draft: we seek to put the past 
behind ourselves in order to break through to the moment of decision. 
What he criticizes in Schelling is the way he depicts this breakthrough 
as if it were the already completed act of a Father God who gave the 
world its order. 

If quantum physics lifts the veil that covers the abyss, it just as 
quickly replaces it by affirming its trust in statistical regularities. In this 
way, science replicates the work of the lost Father. What Zizek and others 
would have us realize is that, as historical beings, this is the work that, 
over and over, we must accomplish for ourselves. The abyss of freedom 
lies within the human heart. With that insight, we step outside the 
field that science surveys and seeks to command. The freedom at work 
in history is not the play of random variation, but the drive of living 
beings actively seeking to find and live out their destinies. This is where 
the heart matters more than the mind. This is the case even when the 
heart’s greatest desire is to escape the terrors of history by submitting to 
the will of the master. In one regard, Zizek is surely right: what is done 
in the name of the Father requires scrutiny and open eyes. 

What makes that difficult to accomplish is the fact that history 
constantly takes us by surprise, breaking forth with the unpredictability 
of the thief in the night. Fear is what makes us look to science in the 
same way we once looked to God. The goal, to use the familiar phrase 
from Hegel, is to put an end to history. There are those who, after the 
fall of the Soviet Union, assumed that capitalism, in conjunction with 
science and technology, was the proper name for an end that would be 
completed through the process of globalization. Once capitalism had 
no force lurking outside of it, the vagaries of history would become a 
thing of the past. 

This, of course, is a fantasy, undone by the very contradictions of 
capitalism itself. What it fails to see above all else is that capitalism, far 
from being the highest accomplishment of civilization, is nothing other 
than the return of the repressed, the proof of the power of a past that 
refuses to be past. 

To get this more clearly into view, we can look at three rather 
obvious explanations for why history is inherently incalculable. First, 
there is honest debate about where we should be headed in the first 
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place. The demise of the Soviet Union is not really the demise of the 
communist ideal. After all, it is still legitimate to ask whether property 
is theft, for why assume that it has been allotted us in just proportion 
to our luck, power, and intelligence? Why assume, for that matter, that 
justice is truly what we seek? Given that our own position in the world 
is woven into the history of plundered wealth and actual murder, justice 
is something a thoughtful person would do well to fear, just as we all 
fear death. The goal of history appears ominous, even in the guise of 
the kingdom of God, which must be ushered in by apocalypse. 

Even if consensus could be reached about what is best for humanity, 
a second difficulty emerges that is just as intractable: who among us is 
truly prepared to make humanity’s goal our own? The will is intrinsically 
torn. What Schelling discerns at the deepest level of reality is evident 
everywhere in the realm of the everyday. It is the same person who 
thinks one thing while in church on Sunday and quite another thing 
while sounding off at the country club; the same person who delivers 
a warning about the looming catastrophe of climate change and then 
climbs into an SUV to head for the airport. The demand of morality 
can be earnestly felt, even as we choose the path of self-interest. 

But the rift goes even deeper than that. There are times when 
people prefer, out of simple spite, not their own good over the common 
good, but instead what is no good at all. Dostoevsky painted the portrait 
of one such man in his Notes from the Underground. What shatters the 
possibility of a felicity calculus is what is more primary than desire. Freud 
called it the death drive, the lure of the abyss. If a man can set fire to 
his own house out of spite, if even a child can consider suicide simply 
for the pleasure of “showing them,” if masses of humanity can throw 
themselves into the arms of a demagogue, then the secret power of his- 
tory has been revealed: human beings are free to take very great risks 
indeed, for on some very deep level we all seek death. As Schelling puts 
it, the will that wills nothing precedes the will that wills something. The 
desire for the lost nirvana of pre-birth bliss, while universally human, is 
rooted more deeply, defining the life of nature just as decisively as the 
will to survive. As a result, the normal felicity calculus holds only for 
those who live life superficially, holding neither for those sublime souls 
who lose themselves in contemplation nor for those lonely and alienated 
figures who inhabit Dostoevsky’s novels. 

Always worse than the demonic evil that defines for us the “enemy” 
is the everyday evil that we experience as innocently as we experi- 
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ence boredom. For what apart from boredom could explain why entire 
nations march off to war for no better reason than to satisfy the greed or 
wounded pride of a demented leader? If the end of history is understood 
as the attainment of utopia, it must always contend with another end 
that takes the form of universal destruction. This is why history so often 
intervenes with violence, why nuclear bombs are stockpiled far past the 
point where to destroy the enemy becomes identical with self-destruction. 
The very nation that has declared itself holy and just ends up pursuing 
the project of self-defense with the same infernal logic that motivates 
the suicide bomber: I so want to see you die that I will happily destroy 
myself to make it happen. The insanity of hypermilitarization is the flip 
side of the placid normalcy of the suburbs. 

Even Hegel, the alleged optimist, conceded that history is a slaughter 
bench. If he embraced the idea of progress, he did so because he recognized 
negation as the most energetic mover of concepts. As he learned from 
Hobbes, there is a dialectic that weds war and peace. The state was built 
on the memory of the savage war of all against all, and it stays in place for 
the protection it affords against the threat of its recurrence. There is an 
underlying logic to all of this. But more impressive than that logic is the 
strength of the passions that bring it all into play. Once fear and hatred 
are unleashed, even the strongest state can dissolve back into anarchy. 

By offering a dialectic of the passions (and on a still-deeper level a 
dialectic of blind material forces) as an alternative to Hegel’s dialectic of 
the concept, Schelling’s Weltalter, had he completed it, could have served 
as an alternative to the prevailing understanding of history as inevitable 
progress. It is doubtful, however, that it would have done anything either 
to moderate the quest for utopia that arises from the secularization of 
Christianity or to moderate the destructive consequences of this quest. 
History is intrinsically and necessarily as regressive as it is progressive, 
in very large part because human beings, masters of denial, are reluctant 
to admit just that. We either stave off apocalypse with the help of good 
engineering or cheer on its arrival in the confidence that we are the 
ones who will be raptured off to heaven. 

The importance of the Weltalter for an understanding of history is 
not the place it might be assigned in the battle of big ideas. It is not, 
for this reason, a matter of Schelling versus Hegel. History is more than 
an intellectual battlefield. Indeed, it is more even than a battlefield of 
the passions. Sloth is a sin more deadly than either greed or wrath. As 
a result, ideological fervor is perhaps less a problem than it seems. More 
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disturbing than the battle of beliefs is the passivity with which people 
latch on to them. Who, after all, takes his or her belief seriously enough 
to question it and find out whether it is right? The real enemy is stupid- 
ity, particularly the stupidity that is compatible even with the steady, 
hard work required by any of the established intellectual disciplines.” If 
science at its core gains energy and focus when it confronts the irratio- 
nality of existence, science at its periphery is happy to substitute mere 
curiosity for wonder, working within the parameters of an established 
discipline without summoning the energy (or courage) to ever throw it 
into question. The world, one assumes, is just there. In this regard, work- 
ing intellectuals are sometimes hard to distinguish from any other child 
of privilege, those whom Nietzsche described as the “last men,” those 
who “blink” whenever a conversation begins to get deep, taking solace 
in the fact that happiness has been invented by someone or another and 
is currently on sale by Amazon. From this perspective, suffering is always 
only an obscenity. For Schelling as for Nietzsche, it is the gateway to 
everything higher. Indeed, it is the gateway to creation as such: 


Pain is something necessary and universal, the unavoidable 
point within the passage to freedom. We will not shy away 
from portraying even the primal living being, insofar as it 
too arises developmentally, in a condition of suffering. Suf- 
fering is universally the path to glory, not only with regard 
to human beings but also with regard to the creator. He leads 
his creature through no other path than the one he himself 
also had to traverse. (WA 40) 


For the last men, in contrast, the very fact that suffering can awaken 
serious reflection by inducing one to question existence itself would have 
to be viewed as evidence for why suffering must be eliminated. “Seri- 
ous reflection” is for those who forgo their antidepressants, just as “the 
unexamined life is not worth living” is a slogan for masochists. The last 
men believe this at such a basic level that they end up shrugging their 
shoulders when faced with the history of violence that is incubated in 
the refusal to think. 


35. Jason Wirth, the translator of the 1815 draft of The Ages of the World, devoted an 
entire chapter to an illuminating discussion of this kind of stupidity in Schelling’s Practice 


of the Wild (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2015). 
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The Weltalter can provide a counternarrative to the dull stupid- 
ity that longs for nothing more than the conquest of suffering and the 
steady extension of what makes us comfortable. What it reveals in the 
context of the particular moment of history we occupy is the necessity 
of tearing open the general consensus that the solution to the riddle of 
existence is as simple as the universalization of the suburban way of life. 
Given that the earth audibly groans under the ravages of even as much 
suburbia as already exists, it can only be a good thing if humanity seems 
suddenly confused about where it should be headed. 

Such confusion is a gift, but it will be hard to sustain. Even the 
grotesque warfare of the twentieth century did little to shake the general 
belief in progress. This is nowhere more evident than in the contempo- 
rary university, where the guiding assumption is that knowledge, even 
in the complete absence of wisdom, is always for the good of humanity. 
Few remember the anguish Einstein underwent when E = mc? achieved 
its practical application. Nearly everyone remains committed to the 
project of developing new technologies to extend the range and scope 
of power. Few imagine thereby what might have come of Hitler’s surge 
to power if his propaganda machine had had behind it, instead of just 
newspaper and radio, the full range of modern media—or the form his 
eventual suicide might have taken if his bunker had been equipped with 
a nuclear button or stocks of flu viruses reengineered to be as contagious 
and lethal as possible. 

With the decline of the humanities has come a general languish- 
ing of the dialectical imagination, making Hegel as inaccessible as 
Schelling. In such an atmosphere, issues that belong together are dealt 
with in isolation. One researcher works hard to pursue the dream of an 
ever-expanding economy, while another outlines the need for an ever- 
diminishing carbon footprint. Technological innovations are discussed 
with a one-sided appeal to all of the problems they could solve, while 
dismissing any “Luddite” talk about the evils they could facilitate. When 
evils nonetheless surface for everyone to see (for instance, when com- 
puter hackers throw an election), they are bemoaned as unforeseeable, 
accomplishing nothing to curb enthusiasm about the potential of new 
innovations to come. Professors eagerly pursue the latest classroom tech- 
nology, quite as if the university has a duty to sell products for Apple 
and Microsoft. The maxim “knowledge is power” is highlighted while 
the older maxim “power corrupts” is forgotten. Universities have become 
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places of research rather than reflection. In all of this, such dull stupid- 
ity reigns that one yearns, not so much for crisis, as for the recognition 
that crisis is already upon us. 

With regard to the university in particular, it is worth asking why 
positivists, despite a strong verbal commitment to truth and the power of 
reason, have been so willing to dispense with reflection. In this, we can 
follow Zizek: it is capitalism that joins science to history. The modern 
corporate university, regardless of its ideological self-justification, was not 
set in place by the thoughtful pursuit of a rational utopia. As the modern 
corporate university, it serves the needs of a growing and ever-changing 
economy. Its primary interests and concerns are tethered to the quest 
for power and money, so much so that even the vision of utopia is easy 
to dismiss as just another marketing strategy. Greed is a more potent 
force than the desire for the good of humanity. The dark cravings that 
were represented by Cronus and his Titans were subdued by the angels 
of civilization. They were subdued, but not abolished. The secret of 
capitalism was to solve the problem of production by setting free what 
civilizations throughout the world had always endeavored to restrain. 
Prometheus unchained flexes his muscles with the full energy of liberated 
desire. Nowhere can one more clearly see the regressive moment at the 
very heart of what we persist in calling progress. The cyclical booms and 
busts of a capitalist economy reflect the cyclical movement of a nature 
still blind, not yet awakened into a spirit capable of learning from its 
mistakes. The virtue of the capitalist who invests more than he spends 
depends on the vice of the hedonist who consumes not only more than 
he needs, but, seduced by the power of modern marketing, more even 
than he wants. The systematic manufacturing of desire nullifies the pious 
prayer, “lead me not into temptation.” 

If Adam Smith assumed that the excesses of capitalism would be 
held in check by the natural compassion the banker must feel when he 
sees a beggar, the logic of capitalism, whereby money accrues to money, 
leads to the construction of a new world where the paths of the banker 
and the beggar never cross. Central to capitalism is not its utopian appeal, 
but its determination to turn everything into money, while letting the 
future go to hell. In its triumphant return to the world of dog-eat-dog, 
reason gives way to cynicism. Where laws are made in the interest of 
money, there comes a point where laws can simply be ignored. Theft 
for the little man deserves punishment; theft for the hoarders of capital 
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wins them praise and money. Callicles has won out over Socrates; the 
language of the country club has contaminated even the language of 
churches and universities—and does so on the basis of its “refreshing” 
honesty and authenticity, its disentanglement from the “infantile” long- 
ing for justice and morality. 

On the other hand: why not honesty? It is clear to anyone that 
the utopia of globalized science and technology is no more assured than 
the nuclear destruction of humanity. The pretense that it is where we 
are and should be headed is just that, a pretense. The utopian visions 
that win out are the ones that promise to make money for someone. 
Capitalism, by transforming the university into a corporate enterprise, 
has tied science to the more unseemly engines of history. Under the 
reign of capitalism, the planet of the apes is as plausible a future for 
the world as the unveiling of the great supercomputer-god. Indeed, given 
the human propensity for violence, and the fact that computers are as 
prone to misuse as any other machine, it is probably a good deal more 
plausible. No real scientist would deny that, regardless of how intently 
the frightened adherents to the cult of science hold onto their faith. 

There are capitalists, to be sure, who care deeply about the future 
of humanity. But none of them do so as effective (and successful) repre- 
sentatives of capitalism. If the future can be exchanged for money, it will 
in fact be exchanged for money. If the transaction can be made with the 
earth, and that transaction has long since been made, it can be made 
with anything, even to the point of sucking the air out of the lungs of 
one’s own grandchildren. All it takes is the inability to recognize that 
anything is real beyond the self. It is an inability rooted in the lack of 
imagination. Until one actually lays eyes on one’s grandchild, she does 
not exist. And once she does exist, she too often is understood as simply 
a part of one’s own private empire. 

The theoretical solipsism at the heart of science is dwarfed by the 
practical solipsism at the heart of capitalism, whereby the atmosphere 
of constant betrayal it engenders is simply to be endured as the cost of 
doing business. 

The truly great accomplishment of Schelling’s Ages of the World, 
particularly in the 1811 version, is the depth of its challenge to either 
kind of solipsism. In a handwritten addition to the 1811 Ages, Schelling 
spoke to both of these dangers, while revealing his command of the 
language of prophecy. 
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Unlike what most people believe, the ordered condition of the 
world is not to be found secure in the understanding. True, it is 
secure enough as long as eternal love has not died and remains 
the ruling force, but it is not at all as secure as it presumably 
would be if it were held together by blind necessity, or as so 
many believe, by the eternal laws of nature. For the old state of 
affairs still always prevails in the ground; it is not held back by 
iron bonds of necessity but is restrained instead by what is most 
gentle, what is mild and good, lest it once again break forth. 

When lightning flashes, and storm and torrential rain 
threaten to throw heaven and earth into confusion, unleashing 
the elements to clamor and rage, or when the solid ground 
of the earth tremors and quakes; or, most horrifically, when 
terrible wrath is ignited in human communities, destroying 
trust and friendship; when atrocities and abominations break 
forth, and all ties dissolve; in such times as these a person 
will feel just how much the old condition is still alive. When 
this happens everything becomes uncanny, just as in the most 
horrific witching hour. Human beings are so situated that they 
have to keep alive the power of love, lest in madness they 
tear one another to pieces, like the cannibalistic monsters that 
occupy the cold ocean deep. It is for this reason that true 
criminals awaken not only the outrage of other men but are 
disowned by the whole of nature, until they come to regard 
themselves as monsters expelled from the world, persecuted 
everywhere and always made to flee. Woe to those who call 
forth the old chaos, seeking to break the covenant, through 
which alone humanity is able to cope. 

Oh, past, thou yawning abyss of thought! (WA 217-18) 


In the face of this prophetic flood of words, the scientist can only 
shudder at the thought that love, not the laws of nature, is what orders 
the world and keeps the peace. Against the a priori assurance that the 
laws of nature must correspond to the categories of the understanding, 
Schelling calls attention to the irrationality at the bottom of nature, 
simply by reminding us of the potential for catastrophe that nature 
bears within itself. If the face of the world is subdued, why is it not 
always subdued? If the world is held together by reason, why the violent 
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ruptures and the deep and catastrophic reversals that characterize the 
history of nature?* 

And when Schelling turns his attention from nature to the human 
community, and again suggests the necessity of love, the capitalist can 
only smirk, knowing of no love that goes beyond the self and whatever 
the self seeks to possess. Schelling’s Weltalter is the chronicle of love’s 
entanglement with particularity (its intimate alliance with hate) and 
the always-looming possibility of its ecstatic completion in what he calls 
the birth of God. 

The theoretical solipsism that results from science’s desire to know 
everything is, as Kant and Fichte showed, at least compatible with a 
strong practical and moral commitment to the future of humanity. If one 
cannot know the reality of another person, one can at least postulate it. 
In contrast, the practical solipsism of the capitalist, the desire not simply 
to know but to possess everything, has no counterpoise and cares not a 
fig for the future. Its view is that of the cynic: history is a sordid affair, 
but at least one can make a killing from it. 

To end here, where history has brought us, is to end uncomfort- 
ably close to despair. 


V. 


Read through the lens of science, the Ages of the World discloses itself as 
a profound work that has every right to be taken seriously, anticipating 
science on a number of important issues, while at the same time offer- 
ing a compelling challenge to its implicit theology, a theology succinctly 
captured by Leibniz with the phrase: Cum Deus calculat . . . fit mundus." 

Read through the lens of history, what Schelling offers is a nec- 
essary reminder that progress always comes at a cost. What might be 


36. lain Hamilton Grant draws from both Schelling and Deleuze to speak in this regard 
of a “transcendental volcanism” that underlies the phenomenal (and hence law-abiding) 
order that science generally investigates. If science investigates the order where everything 
has a secure ground, it presupposes a deeper order where nature intermittently ungrounds 
what it has brought forth to make way for new manifestations. To follow Grant is to 
understand geology as the truly foundational science in the very concrete sense that it 
unites nature and history. See Iain Hamilton Grant, Philosophies of Nature After Schelling 
(New York: Continuum, 2006), 199-206. 
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judged progress from the point of view of the creature comforts enjoyed 
by a few generations will appear as horrific catastrophe from a broader 
perspective. A true believer in the cult of science and technology might 
assume that problems such as climate change and depleted topsoil can be 
“fixed” in time to save the future of humanity. They would be hard put, 
however, to find a fix for the countless species that have already been 
driven to extinction. In opposition to Kant and Fichte, who respond to 
the problem of practical solipsism by appealing to the idea of a moral 
community of equally rational beings, Schelling notes that that too is 
but a variation of solipsistic thinking. We do not yet acknowledge the 
reality of the other when we focus solely on our shared rationality, a 
rationality from which all “otherness” is abolished. An ethics that is not 
grounded in the heart is not a true ethics, which is why Schelling in his 
youth stressed that it has to be rooted in physics, albeit a transformed 
physics that comprehends nature as that which gives birth to life. 

What distinguishes Schelling’s position in the Weltalter from the 
pantheistic exuberance of his earlier philosophy is that he now under- 
stands that the underlying real that is the ground of nature is precisely 
what gave rise to the solipsistic impulse in the first place: yes, Cronus is 
a god who devours his own children, but out of fear rather than simple 
malice. The warfare of all against all does in fact define something mon- 
strous that lies at the bottom of nature. Indeed, there are those who, 
understanding themselves as realists, call for its return (a gun in every 
hand) in the name of safety. 

Although in its innocence a child knows the reality of everything 
it sees around it, reflective humanity is caught in a web of appearances 
that makes anything with a life of its own seem unsettling. To celebrate 
the beauty of nature without acknowledging the horrific way it lives by 
devouring its own flesh is more flight and denial rather than genuine love 
for the wild. This defines Schelling’s engagement with the past as such. 
One releases oneself from it only by recognizing how engulfed one is in 
it. “How few people know anything of a real past!” he writes. “Without 
a vital present, born by a real division (Scheidung) from the past, no such 
thing exists. The person who is not capable of confronting the past has 
no past. Or, better put, never emerges from it, but lives steadily inside 
it”? (WA 11). To be entangled in the past is to live where God has not 
yet been born, where the world (as anything enduring and real) has not 
yet been created. Christianity, with its sublime doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins, may have stepped on rare occasion out of the past into the 
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present, but by losing itself again in what Nietzsche called ressentiment 
it slips back into it, over and over. There are those who cite another’s 
apparent “failure to forgive” as justification for inflicting the morbid kinds 
of punishment that have come to define religious zeal. There is much 
in what we call the past that defines for us a remote and seemingly 
unattainable future: Socrates and Christ would be two such examples. 
What distinguishes the 1811 version of the Ages of the World is the 
degree to which the story of the past is told in conjunction with the story 
of its overcoming. This explains the juxtaposition of the two main parts 
of the work. Part One is devoted to emergent nature and features the 
“Mother of all things,” undergoing the fierce contractions that enable her 
to give birth to primordial nature. Part Two is devoted to the “Genealogy 
of Time,” which lays out the whole of time, past, present, and future, as 
the Trinitarian movement from Father to Son to Spirit. Commentators as 
varied as Hogrebe, Zizek, and Krell regard this as evidence that Schelling 
lacked the strength and courage required to accept the death of God (as 
if a god could die who has yet to be born!) What they fail thereby 
to notice is just how revolutionary Schelling’s proposal to identify God 
with time really is—and how far it departs from the most basic tendency 
of orthodox Christianity, which identifies God with eternity and trans- 
forms Jesus Christ into a perfect being disguised as a man. The appeal to 
eternal perfection is meant to affirm the unquestionable authority of the 
Church—and of whatever political arrangement it happens to sanction. 
Schelling’s goal, in contrast, is to turn orthodoxy inside-out, disclosing 
a Christianity that is ecumenical rather than sectarian, and that, above 
all, is future, not past. This is a task he takes on with courage and 
great energy. He was motivated in part by the realization of how much 
his earlier philosophy had fallen short of the project he had conceived 
with Hölderlin and Hegel of transforming religion in such a way that it 
could move the masses.” The pantheism he shared with Goethe and the 
Romantics could move only those with a refined aesthetic sensibility and 
a willingness to abandon the religion of the entire European continent. 
Its Spinozian premises, moreover, locked it into a conception of time 


38. Wolfram Hogrebe suggests that Schelling’s introduces his theological speculations in 
order to endure the horror of knowing the sheer emptiness of being as such (Préidikation 
und Genesis, 126). David Krell, on the other hand, takes issue more specifically with 
Schelling’s use of Christian theological language. 
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that, precisely because it is stretched out over infinity, has none of the 
sharp edge of finitude that is required for revolutionary change. Birth and 
death are the truly transformative principles. Challenging Christians to 
actually be Christian was the best way for a European of Schelling’s era 
to have a chance at effecting real change. The same thing holds today for 
all of the world’s religions. Even secular humanists have to be compelled 
to renew their humanism in the face of the solipsistic nihilism that a 
poorly conceived atheism tends to breed. 

Krell faults Schelling in particular for adding Part Two to the 1811 
version of the Weltalter, as if he thereby turned his back on hard-won 
pagan wisdom, in order to “take solace” in “the jealous solar father and 
his loving mirror-image son.” In the same way, Zizek assumes that 
Schelling misused the “indivisible remainder,” his own best discovery, as 
the ground for separating God from his creatures, thus yielding a theism 
that is both more orthodox and more suspect than Schelling’s initial 
pantheism. What he ignores is that Schelling’s is not theism, if that is to 
imply a god somehow standing above and outside of the world. Instead, 
Schelling’s god is just as hip-deep in the incomprehensible ground as the 
rest of us are. His theism is deeply grounded in the pantheism of the 
“elemental,” the surging flow of matter thirsting for spirit. 

And on the other hand, it is clearly a mistake to assume that 
pantheism is really good honest atheism, of the sort that leads Zizek to 
applaud Hegel’s pantheism of the spirit.*! Genuine atheists know only 
the dead and mechanical. Pantheists, in contrast, find pulsing life in 
everything, even at the most elemental level, for instance where gaseous 
clouds of hydrogen and oxygen exploit their mutual valence to join and 
form water. If pantheists go on to take note (as Hölderlin did) of the 
absent god, they do so with sorrow and lament, convinced that nature 
will once again disclose the secret she carries in her heart. What could 
be more different than the modern fantasy of a strong and courageous 
atheism that is content to withstand the value-free perspective of objec- 
tive science, a perspective that already as a matter of simple methodology 
reduces minds to bodies and bodies to mechanisms of one sort or another? 

Wolfram Hogrebe is caught in the same divide. An enthusiastic 
and occasionally intoxicated disciple of Nietzsche, he nonetheless found 
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it necessary to transcribe the Weltalter into the language of analytic 
philosophy before proceeding to reveal its depths, even to the point of 
uncovering its solicitation to madness. On the one hand, this might 
simply be good strategy, a bold salvo fired at an encampment so fully 
self-satisfied and self-enclosed that it recognizes only two languages in the 
world: English and symbolic logic. On the other hand, one wonders if, 
by loosely allying himself with a tradition so positivistic that it excludes 
any possibility of God-talk, his real intention is to show that, unlike 
Schelling, he himself is able to withstand the discovery of madness at 
the bottom of reason—and can do so without succumbing to the temp- 
tation to flee to God for support.” If his point is to suggest something 
like “we latecomers have the courage to bear what drove even our most 
courageous progenitors to take up religion,” then it is patronizing in the 
same way that progressive ideology is always patronizing in its dismissal 
of the past. Here it would be wise to take to heart what Schelling has 
disclosed about the nature of time: the tug of war between past and 
future constitutes the present in such a way that a text from the past can 
be laden with far more futurity than anything we are capable of today. 

In making this statement, I do not want to deny the tremendous 
progress that has been made in a specific field such as logic. Both Hogrebe 
and his younger colleague Markus Gabriel? have accomplished a formi- 
dable task in showing how much reason and science can come to the 
defense of a metaphysical realism such as we find in Schelling, whereby 
reason is not so much constitutive of reality as it is constituted by reality, 
adept at sorting it out and making sense of it, without ever pretending 
to have generated it in the first place. In all of the gradations of their 
analyses, they have indeed left Schelling far behind. But in doing so, 
they tend to forget that they themselves are working out of the same 
intuition that underlies Schelling’s understanding of the relationship 
between Father and Son. The theological language is legitimate not to 
the degree that it is grounded in a scholastic metaphysics but to the 
degree that it has its own independent life quite apart from any such 
metaphysics. It has to be comprehended, in other words, as the language 
of the heart and not as the language of the head. 

By saying this, I run the danger, of course, of simply corroborat- 
ing the initial thesis that Schelling, out of weakness, has succumbed 
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to a religious point of view. But here one should note how easily the 
contemporary point of view can be flipped. Rather than being impressed 
with the great courage that Zizek, Krell, and Hogrebe, or any more 
conventional contemporary atheist, shows in the face of mortality, I 
might find myself turning suspicious, sensing in them a fearful response 
when they find Schelling talking sensibly about what came before this 
world (an unknowable somehow known) and what will come after (an 
unknowable somehow anticipated). After all, what is anxiety-inducing 
about mortality if, instead of being framed in a question, it is simply 
framed by nothing whatsoever? As Socrates rightfully suggested in Plato’s 
Phaedo (107, c-d), far from being a horror that requires courage to face, 
what follows from the assurance that everything just disappears at death 
is simply the cheerful assurance of the hedonist: “eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow you shall die.” From the standpoint of pure reason, 
one will wonder why the dogmatic certitude that this bit of life is the 
whole story is preferable to the dogmatic certitude that it is a test with 
eternal consequences. Kant’s antinomies show clearly enough that both 
are equally plausible. 

This means of course that both are equally questionable. Dispens- 
ing with the possibility of eternal hell is hardly a sign of great courage. 
Indeed, this is why Nietzsche, after exploding the myth of the “afterlife,” 
had to reinvent the idea of hell in the form of the eternal recurrence 
of the same. Like Schelling, he knew that the only possibility for per- 
sonal transformation is given when easy assurances are set aside and the 
outermost possibilities of reason are boldly and honestly confronted. To 
dispense with the possibility of hell is neither courageous nor wise. It is 
not courageous because it gets us too easily off the hook. It is not wise 
because the very measure of all that is good and beautiful is the horror 
they either elude or transmogrify. When reason sets out to eliminate the 
outermost possibilities it only succeeds in creating the alternative hell of 
what is stultifying and boring. Those who find life too much to bear can 
hardly be the ones who first conceived the idea of living it out forever. 
Death will be seen alternatively as a curse or a blessing, regardless of 
whether one conceives it from a religious or a secular standpoint. 

There is in any event nothing “Nietzschean” about turning one’s 
back on eternity. The horror of Nietzsche’s “over and over” is simply 
the distillation of the horror of “forever and ever.” Although it is true 
that Nietzsche cursed Christianity, he did so as the son of a theologian, 
as someone fully aware of what is stated in Matthew 5: 43-45: “You 
have heard that it was said, ‘Love your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ 
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But I tell you, love your enemies and bless those who curse you, that 
you may be sons of your father in heaven. He causes his sun to rise on 
both evil and good, and sends rain on the righteous and the unrigh- 
teous.” Nietzsche’s curse, in other words, can be read as a challenge to 
Christians to be Christian, which is precisely to “bless those who curse 
you.” In this case, of course, it would require one to confer a blessing 
on Nietzsche for taking the extreme measure of declaring himself the 
Anti-Christ. Any true Christian (if such a thing were possible) would 
have to concede that precisely the Anti-Christ of a Nietzsche might merit 
a blessing. After all, what he demands is what Christ once demanded: 
“overcome the spirit of ressentiment, for only so can one live in accord to 
an inscrutable father who causes his sun to rise on both evil and good.” 

To be a son of the father is the furthest thing in the world from 
what Krell dismissed as the Christology of “the jealous solar father and 
his loving mirror-image son.” If the son was the mirror image, then the 
father too was the crucified one. And if the solar father was a jealous 
solipsist, who demanded slavish praise from everyone, then the son was 
not his “mirror image,” but the one who rebuked him and taught him 
to transcend his jealousy by learning the difficult art of true love. Or, 
as Schelling makes clear, the son is the one who elevated the father 
to divinity, showing the father the senselessness of living (to borrow 
language from Zizek) “like a trapped animal who desperately tries to 
disengage itself from a snare.” This is the “psychotic,” mad God who is 
“absolutely alone,” since he “tolerates nothing outside of himself.”* The 
father can only learn from a son who, instead of fighting his tormenters, 
acquiesces to the point of crucifixion. Nor should one forget that the son 
was generated out of the father, a higher personality out of the lower, in 
much the same way that Nietzsche suggested that the Ubermensch can 
arise only through an act of self-overcoming. 

Nietzsche seems to suggest, of course, that Christians must lay aside 
their willingness to suffer for the sake of embracing power, as if indeed 
evil can only be combated by evil. But what he really was after was 
the formation of a Christian perfect enough to dispense entirely with 
the name of “Christian,” in order, like Christ, to find his power in his 


44. Slavoj Zizek/E W. J. Schelling, The Abyss of Freedom/Ages of the World, 17. Žižek over- 
looks Nietzsche’s core insight: the redemptive possibility given in the psychotic fracture 
of such a self, an insight that Teresa Fenichel brings to life in Schelling, Freud, and the 
Philosophical Foundations of Psychoanalysis (Oxford/NYC: Routledge, 2018). 
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capacity to endure suffering, much like Nietzsche himself, who signed 
off on life under the epithet of “the Crucified One.” 

At this point, we need to renew the question I posed earlier: Is 
the idea of meeting evil with the “power of love” and with everything 
that is “mild and good” a regression into infantile fantasy? Or is it the 
hardest thing of all, acquiescence to crucifixion? Accepting the pain of 
finitude is neither necessary nor advisable, except, however, when we 
are faced with radical evil, particularly after it has been joined together 
with demonic power. In that instance is not the only possible rebuke 
to evil the refusal to extend its life by reproducing it in the demand for 
revenge? The tight economy of evil, its capacity to reproduce itself in 
the spirit of righteous indignation, can, in this instance, only be broken 
by the power of love. And what is love, if not the affirmation of what 
is?—and this, not under the condition of its “goodness,” but in the rec- 
ognition of its freedom, in the recognition, that is, of its capacity to be 
either good or evil? Creation, as already noted, is ecstatic release and 
not an exercise in manufacturing utopia. It is, as Schelling put it in his 
1809 essay on human freedom, “letting the ground operate,”# which 
is always also, letting evil be a possibility. If God refused to create out 
of fear of suffering, then God would not be God, but in fact the spirit 
of evil, the will to destroy everything that is. Being always comes at a 
cost. God is not the animal that draws the snare tighter and tighter, for 
such an animal is the crazed antithesis of God or, as Schelling is bold 
enough to recognize, only the possibility of God. For we are not saying 
that God could not have come on the scene as an animal, but only that 
the animal has not become God until, for the sake of freedom and all 
that is good, it sits back and gnaws off his own leg. 

That such a possibility did not occur to Žižek shows, I think, his 
limitation. For, bound to the political, he is only able to envision the 
moment of decision as an act of appropriating power. On the other hand, 
I do believe that he understood where Schelling was headed in the 1813 
rewriting of the Ages. For the paradoxes here are in fact almost too much 
to bear. Goodness is the refusal to fight evil. Evil is the insistence on 


45. In this regard, it would be helpful if one were to remember that the Genealogy of 
Morals was meant to be read in its entirety, its hermeneutical goal being the reappro- 
priation of “ascetic ideals,” the subject of its third and final (and largely unread) essay. 
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fighting evil, always in the name of the good—even if the good is only 
one’s own, and even if it consists of nothing more than spitefulness. God 
creates the world by letting evil be. His demonic counterpart, on the 
other hand, would destroy the world out of simple compassion, aware 
that it is riddled with evil. The same person who is God was once the 
person who is now his demonic counterpart. Before sending a rainbow 
in recognition that the world is beautiful enough to affirm, God (not-yet 
God) first sent a flood in a fit of anger, determined to obliterate a world 
where brothers rape their sisters and murder their brothers. Schelling’s 
intuition is incommensurate with orthodox conceptions of divine per- 
fection, but it is unparalleled in its capacity to get close to the God of 
scripture. This is the God who, in his wisdom, so loves reality that he 
affirms it together with its darkest conditions. Such perfection bound to 
imperfection far surpasses the God whose heart is so tender as to prefer, 
for the sake of everything and everyone that suffers, calm retreat into 
nirvana. Even so, he is not the one instead of the other. He is both, each 
in its proper time and in its proper sequence. For time is the resolution 
of all paradox. And the reluctance to keep up with time is the source 
of the temptation to cling to one side rather than the other, itself not 
entirely a bad thing, for gravity adds density to the world. 


VI. 


In the same way as the past contaminates and weighs down the present 
(as that from which the present must always disentangle itself), the future 
has the capacity to ease and lighten its load, but only when viewed in 
the purity of a hope beyond hope. That which can never be engineered 
(e.g., saving the earth) must always come in the form of a gift. The 
challenge for humanity is not to save the earth, but to live in such a 
way that they still have a place on it when the earth saves itself. Viewed 
this way, the future both does and does not operate as a telos. This is 
not to suggest that, as the ideal of the consummate community of love, 
it does not provide us with concrete goals: there is much work to be 
done in the world. But as the eschaton shrouded within the mystery of 
death, it is never ours to command. It is in precisely this way that the 
religious perspective goes beyond the political. Politics is fundamentally 
(though not solely) about power, and to the extent this is true it is 
always an invitation to the tyrant or, in our terms, the practical solipsist. 
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Religion as such (something different than institutionalized religion) 
demands trust in the reality and goodness of a spirit that is both more 
than human and for the first time truly human. Despite the fact that it 
clearly has nothing to do with the picture of a bigger-than-the-universe 
person embracing and holding up the world, I see no reason not to call 
it divine. As Schelling writes, “everything that is divine is also human, 
just as everything truly human is divine” (WA 249). To the degree that 
the future becomes wedded to the present as a project to be achieved, it 
is the source of anxiety and dissension. To the degree that it is respected 
as future, as the always-open invitation to let spin the wheels of the 
imagination, it is the source of hope and consolation. Most important 
for Schelling, it can have a civilizing effect on what for the most part is 
a fearful and highly competitive animal. The past and future constitute 
the present but do so fully only by being held apart from it. Time has 
an ecstatic structure. Its very meaning is release. 

Only by realizing that the crack time carries within it is as deep as 
death can one experience each moment as the miracle of resurrection. 
Schelling composed his first draft of the Weltalter while still in mourning 
for Caroline, who had died two years previously. In mourning Caroline, 
he also mourned her daughter Auguste Böhmer, to whom he had been 
briefly betrothed before she died in 1800 (leaving Schelling free to marry 
her mother). Throughout the year 1811, Schelling corresponded with the 
Danish sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen about the completion of Caroline’s 
unfinished task: a grave monument for Auguste Bohmer. In the course 
of the correspondence, the work effectively became a monument for 
both mother and daughter. Prominently displayed in the Thorvaldsen 
Museum in Copenhagen, it consists of three great marble reliefs. Framed 
by images of Nemesis and the Angel of Death, the central relief depicts 
Auguste nursing her mother Caroline. A snake wrapped around her leg 
symbolizes that her mother’s illness has now bitten into her: the daughter 
dies to make the mother well. The image thus evokes the self-sacrificing 
dimension of love that lifts it so far above desire. But, as Schelling’s 
correspondence (also in 1811) with Pauline Gotter makes clear, what 
ended in death did not just end in death, for Pauline, bound in friend- 
ship to both Auguste and Caroline, was in effect their gift to Schelling 
from beyond the grave. It is a beyond that neither science nor history 
can touch. 

True, there is no heaven outside of the heart. But the heart reaches 
far, both into the deepest past and the most remote future. During the 
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time that Schelling devoted the full power of his philosophical genius 
to the project of opening the deep past before all birth and world, his 
heart was ecstatically lifted into the spirit world on the other side of 
death, made real not by a fantasy of immortality, but by the strength 
of love itself. 

In his youth, Schelling understood all of this in terms of the eternal 
life of nature, in the same way that Hölderlin did when, in Hyperion, 
he depicted the beloved Diotima, already dead and buried, as revealing 
herself in the beauty of the sky. It is a vision of resurrected life that 
Schelling holds onto. But in the anguish of his loss, he now deepens it 
into a relationship with the beyond. Time is no longer construed as an 
infinite series of moments that always fall short of attaining the infinity 
they seek. For with the deep cut that tears time and eternity asunder, 
both beginning and end are constituted as real, the pain of scission giving 
way to the tranquility of death. It is a tranquility that is more than mere 
cessation. As Wordsworth put it, “with an eye made quiet . . . we see into 
the life of things.” That this life is imagination is no deficit. Creation 
makes for a world that is more real, not less. We are fast approaching 
the time to stop in our tracks. Recentered in the lucid purity (Lauterkeit) 
of eternity, even our ever-dulling world can be imaginatively recreated. 

The Ages of the World testifies to both the pain of a broken heart 
and the bliss of the harmony that underlies it. The heart torn open 
reveals not only the eternal recurrence of its systole and diastole but its 
capacity for transfiguration, given in its heart of hearts: “what is supreme 
within a human being is what, in God and in all things, is the innermost 
heart of reality. It is eternity, properly speaking. Look at a child, the way 
it rests in itself without distinction, and you will perceive a picture of 
purest divinity” (WA 228). Auguste Böhmer died while still enough of 
a child that Schelling’s mourning for her can be joined to the image of 
divine innocence. What we all hope for is what the present world makes 
impossible: that a little child will one day lead a procession of wolf and 
lamb, leopard and kid, lion and calf.*#® The Weltalter is the story of two 
children. The first grows into a monster after being stripped of innocence 
by the discovery of death and pain. He is all-devouring Cronus. But even 
he is offered the possibility of redemption with the birth of every new 
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child of innocence.” The second child is the one who, by successfully 
melting his heart, enables Cronus to become the Father. 

This is, of course, the story of each of us,’ depicted in its most 
basic moments: the alternation between the bliss of nirvana and the 
eruption out of it of competing desires (to be or not to be), the birth of 
every manner of pleasure and pain, and with that birth, the emergence 
of the various conflicting personalities that go into the making of a self. 
On the one hand, there was eternal wisdom playing with zest and energy 
and, on the other, Dionysus going through his nightly terrors until he 
raves in full-fledged madness. In most readings of the Weltalter, it is the 
figure of Dionysus that is highlighted. In memory of Auguste Böhmer, 
however, it is the figure of eternal wisdom that deserves our greatest 
attention. Playing off of a passage in chapter 8 of the Book of Wisdom 
(verses 22-30), Schelling has little lady wisdom say: “The Lord had me 
by his side from the beginning of his path; before he made a thing, I 
was already there. I was already from eternity, before the earth. Before 
the mountains had settled in, and the fountains flowed with water, I was 
the master worker (der Werkmeister) by his side. I was filled with zest 
(hatte meine Lust) every day and always played happily before him” (WA 
31). Important here is the primordial nature of innocence and the way 
it works as it plays and plays as it works. It is the principle of renewal 
and creativity. The creation belongs to her.*! 

As for Caroline, she serves the role for Schelling that Beatrice 
served for Dante (or Gretchen served for Faust). Kept alive by love, 
she is the eternal muse. Instead of being forgotten (allowed to slip into 
the past), she is elevated into the future (or, better, she is the very 
image of the future), where she awaits reunification with her lover. But 
future, strictly speaking, is not to be understood as a time that will one 
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51. In Part One of the text, wisdom shows herself as a female child (or so I read it); 


in Part Two of the text, we discover her again in the familiar language of the Trinity 
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day be present. For it is inherently future; it is our own world dissolved 
and reconstituted in the play of the imagination. Like the monstrous 
past that always threatens to disrupt the order of the present world, the 
luminous future bestows itself, from time to time, in the form of an 
impossible hope, above all the hope that nothing essential is ever truly 
lost. One of the virtues of the 1811 Ages of the World is that even in a 
book dedicated to the past, the future sometimes breaks through. One 
passage in particular, evocative of Dante’s Paradiso, is worth quoting. It 
can be read with Caroline and her daughter Auguste in mind: 


The last effect through which the entire process closes itself 
off is this: that, as if in one final recapitulation, it posits 
as a unity everything that has been unfolded (and without 
being able to take back anything). In this way it brings forth 
the simultaneity between whatever has come into being, so 
that the fruits of different times live reunited in one time, 
assuming a concentric position like leaves and organs of one 
and the same blossom, gathered together around one middle 


point. (WA 87) 


It is the merit of Schelling’s work from this period that it reveals the 
sheer scope of his vision, making it understandable how, after finishing 
his initial draft, he then began writing Book Two, several fragments of 
which are included at the end of this volume. Manfred Schröter appended 
to those fragments the short “spring fragment” from the dialogue Clara. 
Although it had not been included in the version of the dialogue that 
made its way into the Sdémmtliche Werke, it had already been published 
by K. E A. Schelling in a special edition of Clara that appeared in 1862. 
Fiona Steinkamp includes her translation of the fragment in her edition 
of the dialogue that appeared in 2002.” I include my own translation 


52. E W. J. Schelling, Clara: or On Nature’s Connection to the Spirit World, trans. and with 
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of the fragment at this end of this work. Like both Schröter and K. E 
A. Schelling, I believe that its depiction of the spirit world serves as 
a clear enough “glimpse into the future” to offer the reader at least a 
sense of what the transition from the second to the third book of the 
Weltalter might have looked like. Indeed, I go further than that, insofar 
as I agree with those who read the entire Clara dialogue as Schelling’s 
initial foray into Book Three. What else, after all, could explain the 
frequent assertions we find in his correspondence that the Ages of the 
World was nearing completion? 


VII. 


Clara is, of course, a literary work. Some regard it as Schelling’s attempt 
to write a novel. It completely lacks, in other words, the certainty of 
knowledge. But certainty of knowledge is possible only for what has 
already emerged—and even that withdraws as quickly as it presents itself. 
There is thus the certainty of knowledge in nothing whatsoever of true 
importance, that is, in nothing that sheds light on how we are to live our 
lives into the future. Realizing this is the power of ecstatic rupture. Fully 
understood, it has the potential to explode the solipsism that defines our 
own age. Even though it shows itself as an ever-accelerating disregard for 
truth, this solipsism is the ultimate consequence of the Cartesian demand 
for certainty, the idea that objectivity has to be grounded in the cogito.” 
The 1811 draft of the Weltalter thus ends with a confession of Socratic 
ignorance that some might read as Schelling’s acknowledgment that he 
had been guilty of a massive overreach. 


I would like to take this occasion, however presumptuous it 
may seem, to say a word about what I myself have so often 
felt, particularly on the occasion of the present work. What 
this is, is how much nearer I am than one might imagine to 


53. Schelling develops the idea of an ecstatic knowing that grows out of Socratic ignorance 
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that silencing of science (that Verstummen der Wissenschaft), 
which necessarily ensues, once we recognize how infinitely 
personal everything is, and how impossible it is ever really 
to know anything at all. What science results in is little dif- 
ferent from the Socratic realization that the one thing one 
can take pride in is the knowledge that one knows nothing. 


(WA 102-3) 


Instead of reading the passage as a weary statement of resignation, however, 
it might help to consider it in the more familiar light of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, whereby optimism falls not on the side of establishing 
the legitimacy of Newtonian science (certainty that has been bought at 
the price of theoretical solipsism), but instead on the side of what reason 
discloses as both necessarily thinkable and necessarily unknowable: God 
beyond the world, the soul beyond the body, and freedom beyond neces- 
sity. Kant calls it faith, religion secured by reason, but held apart from 
anything like the certainty of knowledge. The truly religious insight, as 
little as this can be acknowledged by institutionalized religion, is the 
gaze that opens precisely where dogma comes to a close. Religion is the 
ecstatic knowing of the limit of all knowing. 

What Schelling has added to Kant’s thought is the recognition 
that instead of founding the possibility of religion and morality on an 
abstract theoretical postulate (others might be as real as I am), it is 
better to begin with an introspective assessment of what it means that 
I myself am real. Not, of course, that I know myself, for one can do no 
more than spend a lifetime getting to know oneself, and that but poorly 
and in sporadic flashes. The point is not that one knows oneself (as if 
there were one self to know), but that one feels one’s rootedness in the 
ground of self, all the way down to the unprethinkable facticity of sheer 
existence. To be connected to others is to be connected through that 
most intimately shared feeling, a person reaching out to other persons. 
In this sense, it is thoroughly appropriate that everything be “infinitely 
personal.” For Kant, the feeling in a person is to be stripped away, leav- 
ing the bare form of a person as a rationally self-determining will. He 
takes this to such an extreme that he understands ethical obligation as 
extending not to other human beings, but only to other rational beings, 
intersubjective connection solely in the abstract form of shared rational- 
ity. As a result, even his ethics is solipsistic. I meet you when solving 
the same geometry problem, in a place where nothing unique to either 
of us remains. Schelling, on the other hand, knows the personal. The 
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solipsistic bubble of reason is ruptured where there is a meeting not of 
two minds peering out at one world, but of two hearts feeling as one. 
Whereas the unity of the mind is the determinative unity of reason, the 
unity of the heart is fully indeterminate, able to accommodate endless 
minds peering into endless worlds. 

What holds for the self, holds for God. As Schelling put it in his 
1809 essay on human freedom, “God is something more real than a mere 
moral world order, and has within himself other, more lively powers of 
movement than are ascribed to him by the impoverished subtlety of 
abstract idealists. . . . Idealism, if it does not receive a living realism as its 
basis, becomes just as empty and abstract a system as the Leibnizian, the 
Spinozian, or any other dogmatic system. All new European philosophy 
since it began with Descartes has this common defect, that nature does 
not exist for it.”°* Nature is another word for the Heart. 

God emerging from nature is not the supernatural superperson who 
holds in his hands the universe as a sphere. The universe is not a sphere, 
for there is always more of it. Schelling’s attempt to renew Christianity 
is consonant with everything science has come to know. The post- 
Copernican universe has no place for a god outside it or towering above 
it. God is in the inside (in what I have called the Heart)—and is only 
that love that “brings together what could be by itself and yet is not 
and cannot be without the other.” Or, as William Faulkner had Isaac 
McCaslin put it, “I think that every man and woman, at the instant when 
it don’t even matter whether they marry or not, I think that whether 
they marry then or afterward or don’t never, at that instant the two of 
them together were God.”® It is the heart that knows these things. It 
was the head that intervened with a picture of a divine architect and 
master manipulator that atheists have done well to reject. They have 
not done well, however, to give up on God, for God is the source of 
the humanity within human beings. 

If some supermachine of the future, with its super-Google of a “mind,” 
were successfully to simulate the knowledge of the heart, it would have 
to learn the lesson that Homunculus, its fictional antecedent, had to 
learn in Goethe’s Faust.*’ The lesson begins with a lengthy passage (Faust 
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II, Act 2, lines 8160-224) in which Goethe plays sport with Schelling 
by parodying the treatise Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrace. Once the 
connection with the philosopher is well established, Schelling himself 
is brought into the play under the name “Proteus,” the name Hegel had 
given him (line 1227). Homunculus, at the urging of Thales, attracts 
the attention of Proteus/Schelling by shining his light. But he does so 
carefully, out of fear that he might break the glass that separates his 
solipsistic know-it-all pretense of a consciousness from the world. This 
combination of anxious prudence and informed certitude is, of course, a 
perfect description of the contemporary ethos of science and technology, 
an ethos that Goethe saw emerging on the horizon and neatly brought 
into critical relief by making it aware of its own limitation. Here Thales 
speaks for Homunculus: “He asks for advice and would like to be born. 
/ He came, as I have heard him say, / into the world by magic, only 
half a person. / He is certainly not lacking in mental faculties, / but 
completely lacks the capacity to touch. / So far the only weight he has 
the glass he is in / his highest hope is to get a body” (lines 8245-52). 
Robots manufacturing robots are not even the simulation of life, for life 
arises in a more intimate form of intercourse. 

Proteus/Schelling intimates precisely this in his quick reply: “Du 
bist ein wahrer Jungfernsohn, / Eh du sein solltest, bist du schon” (“you 
are a true son of a virgin / before you should be, you already are”). And 
with that, he offers the solution to Homunculus’s problem, which is 
to break the glass (like any good Luddite might say) and pour himself 
into the sea: “you must begin in the open sea. / That’s where we all 
started in the very small, / taking joy in swallowing things even smaller; 
/ after a while, you will grow a bit / and build yourself up for higher 
accomplishments.” To be human one must come up from below. The 
simulated real of the computer could become real only by recapitulating 
the billion-year evolution of life out of the sea. There is no mind-to-mind 
shortcut. Having made this much clear, Proteus/Schelling turns into a 
dolphin and carries Homunculus out into the water, commanding him 
to smash his glass vial against the hard shell that carries Aphrodite. As 
they go out, Thales comments sagely: “start your life at the creation! / 
And be prepared for big happenings, / you will expand in accord with the 
eternal ways, / taking on thousands upon thousands of shapes, / bearing 
the weight of time until finally you become human” (lines 8321-26). 

Proteus/Schelling adds a word that is wiser still, one that gives the 
attentive reader a clear understanding of just where God might be found: 
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“Come with me, little spirit, into the wet expanse, / where you will find 
life in length and breadth, / able to move wherever you will; / but don’t 
aspire to the higher places, / for only then when you are human / will 
you have reached the final end” (lines 8327-32). 

To be divine is to be fully human, a task almost too great for even 
the loftiest aspiration, achievable, if ever, only in the imagination. 


A Note on the Translation 


What follows is a translation of not only the 1811 Weltalter, but of all 
of the supplementary fragments that Manfred Schröter included in the 
Nachlassband of Schelling’s Sémmtliche Werke. When added together with 
Judith Norman’s translation of the 1813 Weltalter, all of the materials in 
the Nachlassband are now available in English. Readers will notice, of 
course, that I have approached the task of translation differently than 
Norman did, sacrificing a bit of her masterful precision for the sake of 
staying true to my own understanding of what Schelling was saying. That 
said, my only actual imposition on the text was to add section headings 
wherever Schröter indicated simple breaks in the text. 

In terms of what he does with language, Schelling is closer to 
Hegel than to Heidegger. If the latter is so earthbound a thinker that he 
gives gravity and density to individual words, Schelling is always more 
concerned with the movement and direction of his thinking. He may 
have entertained the idea of writing in verse, but he opted for prose in 
the end, albeit prose infused with spirit and vitality. With regard to the 
question of how to read him, it is good to begin by heeding what he 
says about how to approach his theory of potencies: 


Readers will have to engage their own imagination to supple- 
ment what the sluggishness of our words is unable to com- 
municate. What is presented separately has to be viewed in 
one ongoing and uninterrupted act as following sequentially. 
There is absolutely nothing here that is fixed and remains 
standing, no essence apart from what, in a continuous act of 
unravelling (in actu continuo), is in eternal becoming. (WA 236) 


What I take this to mean for translation is that a sentence-by-sentence 
rendering is better than a word-to-word one. At the same time, it has 
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to come with a warning to readers: final judgment about Schelling’s 
meaning (to the degree that such a thing is possible) always has to wait 
until one has consulted the original text. What I offer here is simply the 
conceptual side of my reading, one stripped largely bare of the “filler” 
words that add mood and texture to the German: ja, doch, jedoch, aber, 
also, noch, dennoch, indem, damit, auch, wohl, sowohl, zunächst. Relishing 
the musicality they facilitate, I have nonetheless often decided it is bet- 
ter simply to let them go. 

In this regard, I have translated almost as if translating a novel. 
My justification for doing this is that the 1811 Ages is a good deal more 
“literary” than the various versions of the text that came later. With 
this observation, I can add a piece of advice that Schelling himself gave: 


Read [the text] in a straightforward manner (mit geradem Ver- 
stand), taking the familiar words not in the twisted sense of 
some school or another, but instead as meaning just what they 
mean in everyday language; for all systems are from yesterday, 
but the language of the people is from eternity. . . . What I 
have written is not directed primarily or alone to scholars, 
but rather to anyone who would like, in the service of life, 
to seek their advantage by gathering fruit from the eager 
scientific endeavors of our age. (WA 195) 


It is advice that should be taken seriously. True, Schelling’s text is dense 
and obscure. But its difficulties are existential rather than technical. It is 
hard to discern what the centuries and millennia have written so deeply 
into the human heart. 

And for that very reason, one must struggle to make one’s way 
through the thoughts that arise, sometimes as if through a labyrinth. 
Aware that I was producing text in English, I did break down the majority 
of Schelling’s long sentences. On occasion, however, I left them much 
as they were, for longer sentences elicit a more concentrated intensity 
of thought. Nor is there anything to fear here. To unfold a thought by 
unraveling its different layers of meaning, disclosing folds where there 
are folds and open passages where there are open passages, can easily 
produce the heavily layered effect of storm clouds gathering on the 
horizon, but all is not therefore lost, for the darkness and complexity 
themselves operate as the ground of what is to come: unexpected bursts 
of illumination, thunderbolts of insight, and a general movement and 
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vitality of spirit that turn the abstract language of something like “A 
= B giving rise to A” into the concrete experience of sudden and joy- 
ous awakening after a long sojourn in dark and clammy quarters. If the 
1811 Ages is in some ways visibly the work of a man who is depressed, a 
philosopher still grieving the loss of his wife, it is also much more than 
that; it is a tremendously vital hymn to life, a celebration of a thinker 
courageous enough to undertake the very harrowing of hell for the sake 
of a lost beloved who is better resurrected in memory and imagination 
than assigned to the realm of things best forgotten. In proceeding sen- 
tence by sentence instead of word by word, I have tried to stay true to 
this strong sense of vision. Particular passages in Schelling are sometimes 
almost incomprehensible. Even so, his spirit shines through clearly enough 
that, with the aid of imagination and reflection, one always finds oneself 
reading further. 

At certain junctures, however, individual words do matter. Because 
they establish a framework for understanding the text, I want to conclude 
my introduction by commenting on a few of them. 

The first is Lauterkeit, which I have generally translated as “lucid 
purity.” It is a word that will be familiar to readers of Meister Eckhart. 
It refers primarily to the sheer emptiness of eternity before time, that is, 
eternity so deeply conceived that it can be said neither to be nor not 
to be. Secondarily, it refers to that place in the soul that is fully unified 
with the eternal. In his own commentary on the word (WA 214-15), 
Schelling emphasizes that, to the degree that we know things through 
their qualities, Lauterkeit has to be regarded as unknowable, for in its 
naked purity it has no qualities. At the same time, it is knowable in a 
certain fashion, to the degree that a person can uncover his or her own 
purity, recalling, as it were, the condition of the soul before birth. This 
does not mean that it is knowable solely through an act of introspection, 
for one recognizes it in the innocence of a child or in the honesty and 
integrity one occasionally encounters in others. 

It is because of such outward manifestations of Lauterkeit that I 
have described the purity it entails as “lucid” (a word, by the way, that 
shares an etymological root with the German lauter). Schelling even goes 
so far as to depict Lauterkeit as entailing a lucent luminosity that is too 
intense for mortals to withstand. To understand its possibility is first of 
all to understand how the original lucid purity is taken captive by the 
forces that arise in it (WA 54). At the same time, to understand the 
connection between what shines forth with lucidity on the one hand 
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and personal integrity on the other, it helps to reflect on Schelling’s 
insistence that it has a virginal character. The forces that take it cap- 
tive (one thinks of the rape of Persephone) do not sully what it is 
primordially. More pristine than something that has been purified, its 
innermost being remains “untouched,” even when it is held captive by 
the conflicting forces of reality. What he is referring to is something 
that has impressed mystics in every culture. There is a dimension within 
the soul that is so completely unified with the eternal that it remains 
untouched even when a person is subjected to active torture. Integrity 
in human beings is possible only for those who are able to withstand the 
everyday barbs and pressures that push a person into social conformity. 
In this sense, the deeply seated equanimity that is the gift of Lauterkeit 
can be regarded as the very source of authenticity. The lucidity that we 
encounter in a person of integrity is his or her personality, something 
each of us possesses but few of us are courageous enough to unfold into 
its fully luminous shining forth. 

What next requires explanation is the word pair, Seyn-Seyendes 
(or in its modern spelling, Sein/Seiendes). Readers of Heidegger will 
know it well. Although it has no direct correlate in English, it is fairly 
straightforward in German and is essentially the same as the relationship 
between l'être and I’étant in French. Das Sein poses perhaps the fewest 
problems and can be rendered in English simply as “being.” It is formed 
the way any gerund is formed in German, by treating an infinitive as a 
noun. If the gerund of “to be” is “being,” the gerund of sein is das Sein. 
What it means is being in general, which for Schelling is to be under- 
stood more as formless “stuff” than as an abstract universal. Following 
Hogrebe’s suggestion that one read the Weltalter as tracing the move- 
ment from pronominal being to nominal being by way of predication, 
one can see these two possibilities as more connected than they may 
appear: universal being, in other words, is generic, formless stuff that is 
waiting to be specified as this being or that being. 

As for das Seiende, it is a present participle that has been made 
into a noun, something common in German. Das Denkende is that 
which thinks, das Fliessende that which flows, das Wissende that which 
knows. Das Seiende is then “that which is,” which entails of course a 
degree of specification as this thing or that thing. Another possibility 
should, however, be pointed out. Das Denkende (that which thinks) 
can be further specified as the specific man or woman who thinks. It is 
then either der Denkende or die Denkende. Because Schelling’s ultimate 
insight is that any specific entity is always potentially alive, I have found 
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it useful to translate das Seiende at times as “the one that is,” whereby 
“the one” is to be disclosed as the living subject of being. By undergo- 
ing the developmental process that is life, it unfolds itself, disentangling 
itself from the mute density of generic being, until it reveals itself as 
“the being that really is.” 

If das Sein is mute and one-dimensional, being enfolded into itself, 
das Seiende is being with depth: it is contracted into itself (the one subject) 
even while expanding outward into its “is.” It is first simply that which 
is; it is then the one that is, and, in its highest permutation, it is the 
one who is. In every instance, it is the being that really and truly is. It 
is because of the possibility of these higher permutations that Schelling 
is able to use the distinction between Sein and Seiendes to replace the 
distinction between the Real and the Ideal that one finds in his earlier 
philosophy of identity. This transition in his vocabulary is significant, 
for it indicates that instead of abandoning his earlier conception, he has 
considerably deepened it. The relationship between “being” and “being that 
is” highlights the principle of identity, whereas the opposition between 
the real and the ideal might seem to undermine it. What emerges now 
more clearly into view is the principle of development. That which is, 
one might say, is destined to move up the ladder from the unconscious 
to the conscious. Because it is always underway in a development, one 
does well to hear the word Seiendes in a distinctly verbal mode. To this 
degree, Schelling’s way of using the ontological difference between Sein 
and Seiendes is quite different from what we find in Heidegger, for whom 
Sein rather than Seiendes is to be understood as a verb. 

Because Sein and Seiendes clearly belong together in their separation, 
it makes sense that Schelling unites the two in the word Wesen, which 
thus means something like “the being that actively unfolds.” Built off of 
the past participle gewesen (compare Aristotle’s tò ti v eivat), the word 
Wesen carries a much stronger verbal component than its English correlate 
essence. In large part, this is due to the largely derivative character of 
English, the sheer historical distance that allows etymological roots to go 
unheard. If there is a certain respect in which it is easier to philosophize 
in German, it has to do with the fact that its inflections are so largely 
internal to the spoken language. Were it the case that one could more 
clearly hear the Latin esse in essence, then the word essence could more 
reliably be used for translating Wesen. As things stand, however, I have 
often translated Wesen as “living being” (or even as “essential living 
being”) to emphasize that it is a being (generally the primordial being) 
that is actively living out its being. There are, however, other cases in 
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which Schelling uses the word Wesen in a much narrower sense to focus 
on what is essential in a thing, what a thing always already was (das 
Gewesene) in order to be the thing it is. In these cases, I have generally 
translated it as “essence,” at times as “nature.” 

There are other words that I account for in footnotes added to the 
text. The most important ones are Innigkeit, Gemiith, and Scheidung, three 
words that have to be understood in relationship to one another. Innigkeit, 
or soulful inwardness, is to be distinguished from Innerlichkeit, or simple 
inwardness. What is soulful in it is what places it in the realm of the 
Gemiith. Das Gemiith refers to the reservoir of emotions and moods that 
have been gathered into the soul during the entire, long history of its 
emergence and development. Schelling recounts this history by describ- 
ing the ongoing process of division that is Scheidung, which I frequently 
translate as “scission.” Gemitith, which at times can be straightforwardly 
translated as “disposition” or “temperament,” is thus an inward hold- 
ing together of things that are taken apart. It is the peculiar unity that 
emerges, as in the growth of an organism, by a process of separation and 
articulation. For the most part I translate das Gemiith as the Heart, which 
I have capitalized in celebration of Schelling’s abiding intuition that the 
things that really matter are the things that are known from the Heart. 

And what the Heart should know, first and foremost, is what it 
owes to others. Given the extraordinary difficulty of this most obscure 
of Schelling’s texts, my debts and obligations go far beyond those I will 
mention here. Jason Wirth, Marcela Garcia, Sean McGrath, and lain 
Grant are Schelling Society members who gave me needed encourage- 
ment and assistance. I am grateful to Lore Hühn for enabling me to 
teach a seminar on the text at the University of Freiburg. I am grateful 
as well to each of the students who enrolled in the seminar and helped 
me experience first-hand how philosophically educated native speakers 
can make sense of Schelling’s sometimes tortuous German. And, while 
thinking of Germany, I have to acknowledge above all others Thomas 
Quinn, whose masterful bilingualism made him the perfect proofreader for 
a text that, unfortunately, still contains too many of my own mistakes. I 
am indebted as well to a number of young Schelling scholars with whom 
I have worked closely: Teresa Fenichel, Sean Gleason, Andrew Jussaume, 
and, of course, my poetically gifted undergraduate research assistant, 
Lucy Luu. But, as always, it is Elisabeth Solbakken who (with our two 
daughters) assumes the center place in my heart of hearts. Without her, 
I never would have known the true meaning of Lauterkeit. 


The Ages of the World 
Draft I, 1811 
Book One 


Introduction* 


(3)! The past becomes’ known, the present recognized, and the future 
divined. 
The known becomes told, the recognized shown, the divined foretold. 


*Schelling’s introduction to the Ages was meant to cover all three books (Past, Present, 
and Future) and is virtually identical in all three published drafts. 


1. The page number in parentheses is from the Manfred Schroter edition of the text. 
2. The past is indeed known, but as the heart knows, not the head (WA 189-91). In 


German, the processual passive wird gewuft (becomes known) can be clearly distinguished 
from the statal passive ist gewußt (is known). Of course, as in English, the two tend to 
flow together. The advantage of holding them apart is that this is precisely what Schelling 
does in the course of his introduction when he makes it clear that the knowledge of the 
past is first and foremost unconscious. The knowledge of the past is stored in the heart 
but forgotten by the head. For this reason, Schelling was able to suggest in one of his 
early fragments that the past can be even more difficult to know than the future: “the 
way things will end up is cloaked in obscurity, but it is nonetheless humanly conceiv- 
able . . . fewer are those who can glean the beginnings of life” (WA 211). Freud spoke 
in this regard of primal repression, a hidden act of covering over that leads to conscious 
denial and makes us prisoners of the past for as long as we refuse to understand it. We 
are, in effect, glued to the past by virtue of the unconscious way we know. To become 
unglued and thus freed for life in the present, we have to articulate our inarticulate know- 
ing to the point that we know truly and well. Unconscious knowing is the ground and 
condition of conscious knowing, which emerges only to the degree that the two are set 
apart from one another. The past that is implicitly known must become explicitly known. 


3. These opening lines are both well-known and haunting. In German they read “Das 
Vergangene wird gewufst, das Gegenwiirtige wird erkannt, das Zukünftige wird geahndet. / Das 
Gewufte wird erzählt, das Erkannte wird dargestellt, das Geahndete wird geweissagt.” We seek 
to know and understand the past (the sheer uncanniness of our initial emergence into 
being) not to predict and control the future. To think in terms of control is to deny 
the reality of time (and freedom). The most important thing to infer from Schelling’s 
opening is that both freedom and time are real—and that each implies the other. The 
knowledge of the past we are looking for is one that will reenchant the present, even to 
the point of restoring the spirit of prophecy and divination. 
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Up until now, the science of philosophy (Wissenschaft)* has gener- 
ally been understood as emerging simply from the development of its 
own thoughts and concepts. It should more properly be understood as 
the development of a living, actual being (Wesen)° presenting itself in it. 

It is an advantage of our own times that this self-disclosing being 
has been given back to philosophy and, as we might well assert, in a 
manner not to be lost again.® It is not too harsh a judgment to say this: 
once the dynamic spirit has been awakened, any attempt to philosophize 
that does not draw its strength from it can be looked at as no more than 
a vain misuse of the noble gift of speaking and thinking. 

The animating principle of the highest form of philosophy can 
only be the original living being itself (das Urlebendige), that being that 
has no being before it’ and is therefore the oldest of all beings, the very 
heart of reality as such (Wesen). 

This original living being, since there is nothing before or outside 
of it from which it might be determined, can develop itself only freely, 
living out of itself and out of its own will and instinct. But for precisely 


4. It was not until 1833 that the English philosopher William Whewell used the word 
“science” (derived from the Latin scientia) as a way to distinguish the empirical sciences 
from philosophy. For this reason, it can be misleading to translate Wissenschaft as sci- 
ence alone. Indeed, if one word were to suffice for the translation, it would have to be 
philosophy, the word that Isaac Newton always used. If I nonetheless often use the word 
science, I do so with this qualification in mind and in order to distinguish it from what 


Schelling calls Philosophie. 
5. See a “Note on the Translation” for a brief discussion of Wesen. 


6. With Schelling’s Naturphilosophie in mind, it is easy enough to say that it is nature 
itself that has been “given back” to philosophy. In the 1813 and 1815 drafts of the text, 
Schelling somewhat modifies his conception by conceding that philosophy might again 
lose contact with nature, but not easily (not, in other words, if philosophers are paying 
attention). That there is more than a stylistic clarification at issue becomes apparent 
when the same point is repeated on the top of page 63. 


7. What is originally alive cannot be understood along the lines of the first living being 
that happened to take shape somewhere in the universe, for such a being will have had 
any number of beings that came before it and conditioned it. Instead, it is to be understood 
as the principle of self-genesis that constituted the universe in the first place. Material- 
ists who assume (without evidence of course) that one or another universe has always 
existed will claim, on the basis of their assumption, that the series of conditions extends 
forever and requires no genetic explanation. But to the degree that an infinite series of 
conditions can be thought of as potentially not existing (after all, it is the materialist 
who places his own hope in death), we still need recourse to the genetic principle. The 
question “why?” is not so easily circumvented. 
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this reason it develops itself not lawlessly, but in accord to its own inner 
law. There is in it no caprice. It is a nature in the most complete sense 
(4) of the word, just as human beings are a nature, not only irrespective 
of their freedom, but even more because of it. 

After the science of philosophy has reached objectivity in terms of 
its subject matter, it seems natural enough that it would seek the same 
thing with respect to its form. 

Why was or is this impossible up until now? Why can the highest 
form of knowledge not tell what it knows with the same straightforward 
simplicity of anything else that is known? What holds back the anticipated 
golden age when truth again becomes fable and fable truth? 

Human beings must be granted a principle that stands outside and 
above the world. For how else could they alone of all creatures trace the 
long path of events back from the present into the deepest night of the 
past, they alone ascend to the beginning of the ages if in them there 
were not a principle from’ that beginning? Poured out of the source of all 
things and the same as it, the human soul has a participatory knowledge 
(Mitwissenschaft)? of creation. In the soul lies the highest clarity of all 
things. She'® is not so much that which knows as herself the knowledge 
we draw on (und nicht sowohl wissend ist sie als selber die Wissenschaft). 

But the principle that in the soul reaches up over the world (das 
tiberweltliche Princip) no longer dwells freely as it did in its original lucid 
purity (Lauterkeit),!! for it is bound to another and much narrower prin- 
ciple. This other is itself something that has grown to be and is for this 
reason by its nature dark and unaware. It necessarily obscures the higher 
principle with which it is connected and within which there rests the 


8. Reading (consistently with the two later editions) von for vor. 


9. Literally translated: co-science. As various commentators have pointed out, there is 
a clear parallel with the English word “conscience,” which is derived from the Latin 
conscientia, itself a loan translation of the Greek ovveidnon. To have a conscience is to 
have a deeply situated knowledge of the good that provides a more reliable moral com- 
pass than whatever socially mediated conception of the good has been foisted on us. A 
Schellingian reading of Socrates’s famous daimonion suggests itself here. 


10. On rare occasions I take advantage of the way the German language assigns a gen- 
der to all nouns and pronouns. The image of the soul (die Seele) as a vast reservoir of 
knowledge rather than its active agent (or subject) provides a good example of where 
this may be important. 


11. See a “Note on the Translation” for a brief discussion of Lauterkeit. 
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memory of all things, of their original circumstances, how they came to 
be and what they mean. But this archetype of things slumbers in the 
soul as an image that, even if never completely effaced, has become 
obscured and forgotten. It would perhaps never have awakened again, 
except that, within darkness, there could also be found the intimation 
and yearning of perception (die Ahndung und Sehnsucht der Erkenntnif). 
Incessantly called on by a lower that seeks refinement (Veredlung), what 
is higher realizes that it has been bound with its inferior not in order 
to stay bound. Instead, it has been given this other so that it itself has 
something in which it can contemplate, express, and grow to understand 
itself. For within itself alone, everything resides without distinction, (5) 
simultaneously, as one. Only with the help of its other can it attain 
expression by analyzing and dissecting what in it is one. For this reason 
both principles strive equally for division (Scheidung):'” the higher, in 
order to return home to its original freedom and be revealed to itself; 
the lower, so that it can be impregnated by it, in order that it too, if in 
an entirely different way, might come to know. 

This division, this doubling of ourselves, represents a clandestine 
intercourse in which there are two beings, one that questions and one 
that answers, one that knows—or is knowledge (Wissenschaft) itself—and 
one that, not knowing, always struggles for clarity. The real secret of the 
philosopher is this inner art of dialogue. Dialectic, its external correlate, 
derived its name from it, but is at best only its imitation. Where it 
becomes a mere form it is no more than a shadow and empty appearance. 


12. Throughout the text Schelling uses two words to denote division, Scheidung and Trennung. 
Applied to a marriage, a Scheidung is a divorce, a Trennung a separation. Scheidung is thus 
the stronger word, one that carries with it a greater sense of violence, of an active cutting 
or ripping apart. In his translation of the 1814-15 Weltalter, Jason Wirth often uses the 
word cision to capture this moment while simultaneously evoking the relation to de-cision. 
I try on occasion to achieve the same thing with the word scission, which strikes me as 
a bit less artificial. There are even times in the text when “fission” (as in the splitting 
of atoms) would have worked as well, given that the process of division begins in matter 
itself. It is a process that is simultaneously (or alternately) creative and destructive. Both 
birth and death are significant instances of Scheidung, once from the mother and once 
from life itself. In this regard it is worth noting that Scheide is German not only for a 
vagina but also for the scabbard of a sword. In translating Scheidung, I avail myself of its 
many different shades of meaning by using different words in different contexts. When, 
for instance, the process of Scheidung is led by love’s devotion to all that is unique and 
particular, “separation” seems the more appropriate word. The use of the word, however, 
remains important. 
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Everything that is known can, in accord to its nature, be told. But 
what is known in this case is not something that has lain there finished 
and present at hand from the beginning, but rather something that first 
emerges from interiority. Before it can illuminate the outer world, the 
light of philosophy must first emerge through an inward process of divi- 
sion that sets it free. What we call philosophical science first begins as 
the struggle to regain awareness (Streben nach dem WiederbewupPtwerden).¥ 
It is thus more a striving to know than knowledge itself. It is doubtlessly 
for this reason that that great man of the ancient world settled on the 
name philosophy.'* The cherished opinion that surfaces from time to time, 
according to which philosophy, by making dialectic its instrument, can 
finally transform itself into a genuine science of philosophy, betrays not 
just a little blindness, for the very existence and necessity of dialectic 
proves how far away it still is from that goal.» 

In this regard the philosopher finds himself'® in essentially the 
same situation as any other historian. For the historian too, while sift- 


13. By emphasizing the moment of struggle, Schelling accomplishes a radicalization of 
the Platonic doctrine of anamnesis (ideas are not “finished and present at hand”) that 
he sustains throughout the entirety of this first version of the Weltalter, which is in its 
every moment a struggle to recall something long forgotten. The original version of this 
text, by emphasizing the role of the heart (Gemiit), shows just how sharply Schelling’s 
understanding of recollection can be distinguished from Plato’s. (WA 189-91) 


14. In this sentence Schelling reaffirms Plato’s conception of philosophy as the desire for 
wisdom (articulated most famously in the Symposium) in opposition to Hegel’s famous 
declaration in the Preface to the Phenomenology of Spirit that the time had come “ 
bring philosophy closer to the form of Science so that it can lay aside the title of ‘love 
of knowing’ and be actual knowledge.” Instead of following Hegel’s invitation to move 
beyond Plato, Schelling announces his determination to radicalize the Platonic insight. 
By doing so, he has clearly and unmistakably drawn his own battle line against Hegel. 


to 


15. This follows from Schelling’s previous assertion that what is known can simply be 
“told,” just as one tells a story. When those who seek to know resort to dialectic, or 
any formulaic method for securing knowledge, they evince a hope for certainty rather 
than anything like certainty itself. Those who know simply tell us what they know. 


16. Throughout this translation I will try to engage as little as possible in the fiction 
that Schelling was a nineteenth-century master of gender-free language. While I do use 
the simple device of using the plural whenever he addresses the issue of the human 
as such, I avoid having him say “she” when “he” is in fact what he says. This is more 
than a plea for honesty. Erasing the gender difference means erasing the feminist 
dimension in Schelling’s thought. As David Krell has shown (in The Tragic Absolute), 
the 1811 draft of the Weltalter is the crucial text for understanding feminine divinity. 
This is a concern of Schelling that grew into one of the dominant themes of his later 


Philosophie der Mythologie. 
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ing through received records, must fully master the art of discrimination 
(Scheidungskunst) or critique. How else is he to distinguish true from false 
and what has been rightly conceived from what has been ill-conceived? 
It is also important, even urgently, that he be able to critique himself, 
for, just as one often hears, a historian must seek to free himself from 
the concepts and foibles (6) of his own time. Indeed, more is demanded 
of him in that regard than would be appropriate to detail here. 

Everything, everything without exception, even what is by nature 
external, must be internalized before we can represent it externally or 
objectively. If the writer of history wishes to present a past age in a 
way that is vivid and true and alive, he will have to first assure that it 
springs to life inside himself. What would historical narrative be if an 
inner sense did not come to its aid?—presumably just what it is for so 
many who know the most about what happened, but not the least thing 
about history itself. And for that matter, the history of nature has its 
monuments just as much as the history of human events. In looking on 
the wide path of creation, we do well to assume that no stage has been 
abandoned without having left behind a distinguishing mark. And for the 
most part these monuments of nature are open to our view, having been 
repeatedly investigated and at times accurately deciphered. Yet, unless the 
moment comes when the entire sequence of actions and their products is 
brought to life inside us, they will not speak to us but will remain dead. 
All knowledge and comprehension begins when things become internalized. 

Now, some have asserted that it is possible to abolish duality by 
setting such subordinate things aside and looking only into ourselves, with 
the goal of living entirely above and beyond the world (im Uberweltlichen). 
And who can simply deny the possibility of transposing oneself into one’s 
own extra-worldly (iiberweltliches) principle by channeling the forces of 
mind and soul upward into ecstatic vision (in’s Schauen)? 

Every physical and moral whole needs, for its preservation, to be 
brought back from time to time into its innermost beginning. By awak- 
ening the feeling of the unity of one’s nature (Wesen), a person can be 
rejuvenated, becoming blessed anew. It is from this deep source that 
those who seek the highest form of knowledge continuously draw fresh 
strength. Not the poet alone, but philosophers too have their moments 
of ecstasy. They need them, too; to preserve themselves from the forced 
concepts of an empty dialectic void of all enthusiasm, they need to feel 
the indescribable reality of more sublime ideas. 

It is another thing, however, to demand the constancy of this con- 
templative condition. This, after all, would conflict with the nature and 
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determination of the (7) life that has been given us. For however else 
we may regard the relationship between life and contemplative vision, 
this much will always have to be conceded: what is given in vision as an 
indivisible unity is unfolded and at times broken into parts in everyday 
life. We do not live in rapture (im Schauen). Our knowledge is piecemeal; 
that is, it must be produced bit by bit, assigned to categories and ranked 
in order, none of which can take place without the help of reflection. 

For that reason, the goal is not attained in pure vision. For vision, 
in and for itself, has no understanding. Although we all see more or less 
the same thing in the world outside ourselves, we are not all equally 
capable of saying just what it is we see. Each thing, brought to maturity 
by a series of different processes, one thing following and impinging 
on another, runs through certain moments to arrive at its completion. 
A farmer sees what unfolds in a plant, for instance, just as well as the 
botanist does. But, lacking the leisure to observe its moments separately, 
one apart from the other, as they unfold within the dynamic of their 
mutual opposition, he will not truly be aware of what he is looking at. 
It is just this way for people in general. They are able to experience 
running through themselves, and in apparent immediacy, a whole suc- 
cession of processes through which an infinite manifold is produced out 
of the highest simplicity of the original living being (aus der höchsten 
Einfalt des Wesens). Indeed, to speak precisely, this is what they must 
experience in themselves. But all experience and feeling and gazing is in 
itself mute, in need of a mediating organ if it is to attain to expression. 

A person who, caught up in rapturous intuition, lacks this organ, or 
in an attempt to speak directly from rapture itself, pushes it intentionally 
away, will lose all sense of proper measure. He will become so one with 
his object that, from the perspective of an outside observer, he will be 
just like the object itself. For precisely this reason, he will not be able to 
master his own thoughts. Completely lacking in assurance, he will find 
himself caught in a vain struggle to express what he himself experiences 
as inexpressible. What he gets right, he will get right, but he will remain 
unsure. He will be unable to hold his intuition steadily before himself 
so that he can review it in the understanding as in a mirror. 

The external principle is thus not to be surrendered at any price, 
for everything must be brought to actual reflection if it is to achieve 
its highest exposition. This is where we find the boundary (8) between 
theosophy and philosophy. Anyone in love with knowledge should hum- 
bly refrain from crossing it. Theosophy, it is true, surpasses philosophy 
in depth, richness, and vibrancy of content in much the same way as 
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an actual object surpasses a pictorial image, or nature as a whole its 
representation. This is particularly the case if one chooses for one’s 
object of comparison a dead philosophy that seeks to uncover the very 
heart of reality (Wesen) through forms and concepts alone. Over against 
philosophy so conceived, it is easy to understand why ardent souls will 
prefer theosophy. This is as easy to explain as why a person might prefer 
nature over art. For theosophical systems have had this one advantage 
over systems that have prevailed up until now, that in theosophy at 
least nature has a place, even if it is a nature that has little command 
of itself. In contrast, in other systems all we find is the vanity of artful 
construction, the antithesis of nature. This does not mean, however, 
that nature must remain inaccessible to art once art has been properly 
understood. In the same way, the fullness and depth of life turn out to 
be accessible to philosophy once this too has been properly understood. 
But to get this far, philosophy must move forward even more slowly, and 
in a more mediated fashion, always proceeding step by step. Those who 
seek to know must stand apart from the object (Gegenstand) of their 
investigation. In turn, it too must stand apart from them, becoming an 
object (Object) of an examination that is sober and calmly appreciative. 

All science must thus pass through dialectic. But there still has 
to come a point where what is known becomes free and vibrant, just 
as the picture of a past age does for able narrators of history who, in 
depicting it, have no need to recall the details of their research. Can 
we not hope that the memory of the primordial beginning of things 
will so fully spring to life that the presentation of knowledge, identical 
with history according to both its content and the original meaning of 
its word,'” will one day take on the form of a straightforward historical 
narrative? Can the philosopher not return to the simplicity of history, 
like the divine Plato, whose works are dialectical throughout, but at the 


summit and point of transfiguration become the simple telling of a story?!’ 


17. Schelling has in mind iotopta, the Greek word for any straightforward report of 
what one knows. This is what philosophy must strive to become. We recount what we 
know, that is, what we lived through, what is now past. If for Hegel knowledge always 
retains the form of dialectic, for Schelling it must ultimately take the form of historical 
narrative—and one, moreover, so thoroughly internalized that it takes the form of a kind 
of autobiography of one’s inner being. 


18. Here Schelling has in mind the great myths that constitute the high point for so 
many of the important dialogues. The myth of the soul in the Phaedrus, complete with 
horses and chariot, is but one of many examples that could be given. 
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It seems to have been reserved for our own age to open for all 
time” the path to this objectivity of philosophical science. As long as 
philosophy restricts its concern to what is inward’? it must lack the 
natural means of an external form of exposition. But now things have 
finally changed. After having so long gone astray, philosophical science 
has recalled the memory of nature and of its own previous unity with 
her. And this is not all. (9) Hardly were the first steps taken to rejoin 
philosophy with nature, when the enormous age of the physical became 
apparent. Far from being what is last, it is much rather what is first. It 
is that from which everything begins, including the development of the 
life of divinity. The science of philosophy no longer has to begin from 
the remote distance of abstract thoughts, in order to climb down from 
there to nature. The direction is now the reverse. Beginning with the 
unconscious existence of the eternal, philosophy leads it upward toward 
its highest transfiguration in a consciousness that is divine. Even the most 
supersensible thoughts now attain physical strength and life. And nature, 
conversely, can be recognized ever more clearly as the visible imprint of 
the loftiest concepts. In due time, the contempt with which ignorant 
people alone still look down on the physical will pass away. Once again 
the truth of the old saying will be acknowledged that the stone that 
the builders rejected has become the cornerstone. Then popularity, so 
often sought after in vain, will come of itself. At that point there will 
no longer be a gap separating the world of thought and the world of 
actuality. It will be One World (Eine?! Welt). The peace of the golden 
age will make itself known for the first time in the peaceful union of 
all fields of knowledge. 

Given such a prospect, which the present work will seek to justify 
in a variety of ways, it should be permitted to dare an attempt that we 
have often enough considered, one that will help prepare the way for 
the future objective exposition of philosophical science. Perhaps the 
one is yet to come who will sing the great heroic song, comprehending 
in spirit, like the famed seers of old, all that was, is, and will be. But 
as of now the time still holds itself back. This is something we have 


19. In the later editions, this is considerably softened by replacing “for good” with “at least.” 
20. As was the case, for instance, in Kant’s focus on epistemology. 


21. Where the uppercase is not standard in German, I carry it over into the English 
translation. 
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to acknowledge lest we misjudge our own possibilities. Heralds of a 
time still future, we do not wish to pluck its fruit before it has grown 
ripe, nor do we wish to misjudge what is ours. For ours is still a time 
of struggle. The goal of our investigation has not been attained. Just as 
speech most be carried by rhythm, philosophical science must still be 
carried and accompanied by dialectic. We cannot be narrators, but only 
researchers, weighing the pros and the cons of every opinion until the 
right one stands firm, indubitable, rooted forever. 


Draft I, 1811 
(10) Book One: The Past 


Part One! 
[A] 
PRELUDE 


How sweetly the stories from the holy dawn of the world resound, when 
all are still gathered together in the house of the father, until it is time 
for the sons to go out, each in pursuit of his own adventure, giving rise 
in the end to the clamor of tribes and nations! 

But we will not speak of these things here, for what we propose is 
to describe the history of what happened in the life of the original being 
(des Urwesens), beginning indeed with its original and never yet disclosed 
condition, the time before the world even existed (der vorweltlichen Zeit).’ 

From that age, no saga resounds, for it was a time of silence and utter 
stillness. Only in divinely revealed speech does an occasional lightning 
flash tear through the black clouds that obscure this oldest of the old. 


1. Manfred Schröter, the editor of the German edition of the Weltalter first drafts and 
fragments, suggested the division of the 1811 draft into two parts that I have adopted. 
Part One (WA 10-53) offers a compressed version of what readers of the 1813 and 1815 
drafts are already acquainted with, though one with a more pronounced mythological 
flavor. What dominates in it is the image of the Mother who gave birth to all things. 
Part Two (WA 53-107), in sharp contrast, takes up the Father and Son narrative of 
Christian mythology. The contrast is so sharp indeed that one could view it as already 
implying the transition to a new age of the world. 


2. [Schelling’s marginal note: To be used for the Preface to the Ages of the World.] 
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However, it is above all else from within ourselves that we must 
recall the past. Only in this way can we uncover the first beginning from 
which everything else proceeded. For the more we take everything in 
a personal and human way, the more hope we have of coming close to 
what really happened. 

But to assume a past in such an exalted sense’ will strike many as 
requiring justification. 

If, as most of our <so-called>* sages <believe>, the world were 
a chain of (11) causes and effects stretching forward and backward 
endlessly, then for a true understanding there would be neither a past 
nor a future. But by all rights this <thought without rhyme or reason>® 
should already have disappeared, together with the mechanical system 
to which it belongs. 

How few people know anything of a real past! Without a vital 
present, born by a real division (Scheidung) from the past, no such thing 
exists.’ The person who is not capable of confronting the past has no 
past. Or, better put, never emerges from it, but lives steadily inside it. It 
is the same for those who, afraid to go out into the world, always wish 
to have the past back, even while everything else keeps moving on. 
Both through their decadent praise of past times as well as their feeble 
complaints about the present they demonstrate how incapable they are 
of accomplishing anything in the world that lies before them. 

Most people seem to know nothing of any past whatsoever except 
the one that, in every fleeting moment, is growing longer by just that 
moment. Such a past is not even really past, insofar as it has not yet 
been severed from the present. 

<But>® if the old saying that nothing new happens in the world 
were to prove true in every respect, then the right answer to the question 
“what happened?” would always be “just that which, after this, will keep 
on happening.” In the same way, the answer to the question “what will 
keep happening?” would simply be “just that which already happened.” 


. That is, a “first beginning, from which everything else proceeded.” 


. [Schelling’s son: supposed] 


. [Schelling’s son: non-thought] 


3 

4 

5. [Schelling’s son: maintained] 

6 

7. [Marginal addition by Schelling’s son: “how many take joy in one?”] 
8 


. [Schelling’s correction: However] 
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As a consequence, the world as such would have no past and no future. 
Everything that happened in the beginning and will happen in the end 
would then belong together in one extended age. 

From this point of view, the genuine past, the past in the strictest 
sense, will have be understood as a preworldly (vorweltliche) past, just 
as the genuine future, the future in the strictest sense, will have to be 
understood as coming after the world. Were we to regard things in this 
manner, a system of ages (System der Zeiten) would reveal itself to us, of 
which the human system would be no more than a copy, a repetition 
within a narrower circle. 

Everything we find around us points back to a past so remote as to 
defy belief.” <The earth itself and many of its formations must be vastly 
(12) older than the various generations of plants and animals, just as 
these must be far older than the generation of human beings. We can 
see a series of ages, whereby one has followed upon the other, always 
obscuring its predecessor. Nowhere does anything original show itself. 
A wealth of slowly piled-up layers,>!° the work of many millennia must 
be taken away in order finally to come to the ground. 


9. It helps to read this sentence in the context of the science of Schelling’s day, which 
(circa 1800) had finally broken through to two key insights. The first involved the rec- 
ognition of the irreversibility of time (the emergence of new things that are genuinely 
new). One measure of the importance of this insight is the abyss that separates Darwin 
from Newton. If a Newtonian conception makes determinism seem plausible, the Dar- 
winian conception makes everything seem the result of chance, so much so that the 
future becomes totally unpredictable (who knows what species could yet emerge?). The 
second important insight is connected to the first and involves the realization that time 
is not only far more real than classical physics would suggest, but also far vaster in scope 
than the Biblical narrative suggested it was. If the Bible suggested a time frame of a few 
thousand years, the scientific world view comprises billions of years, placing the origins 
of life and of the universe as a whole into a time of unspeakable antiquity. Indeed, one 
of the significant accomplishments of modern science is the restoration of antiquity’s 
assumption (whether Indian or Greek) of temporal infinity. Schelling both does and does 
not operate within that framework. To the degree that lived time unfolds between birth 
and death, it has to be understood as somehow having relegated infinite time itself to 
the past. The reason for this is that, for Schelling, time itself has an origin. Emerging 
from the eternal, it emerges always as a present—and always as a present that has an 
already completed past before it. This conception is developed fully in Part Two, which 
includes an elaborate “Genealogy of Time.” 


10. [Schelling’s son replaced this passage with the corresponding passage in the second draft 
(Judith Norman translation, 121).] This is an instance where the second draft is more 
dramatic in tone than the first, emphasizing as it does the storms and catastrophes that 
left older epochs in ruin and devastation. 
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If the world that lies before us has finally attained its form only 
after going through so many intermediary periods of time, how, without 
knowledge of the past, are we to recognize even just the present for what 
it is?’ Consider how baffling the peculiar foibles of singular personalities 
can be as long as we are unacquainted with the particular circumstances 
in which they were raised and gave form to themselves. Should it there- 
fore be any easier to penetrate the grounds of nature? Or consider those 
towering works of antiquity that stand before us as ungraspable wholes 
until we uncover evidence of the manner of their growth and gradual 
development. Think of how much more this has to be the case for an 
entity as multifariously composed as the earth! What entirely different 
knots and complications must await one here! Even the tiniest thing, 
like a grain of sand, must carry within itself features that are impossible 
to discover without retracing the entire path that bountiful nature took 
to fashion it. All things are a work of time and only through time does 
each thing receive its own character and meaning. 

But if we are then to assume that <the basis for all >!! cognition 
is science or the systematic derivation of things from the past, where do 
we come to a stop? In fact, even if the understanding mind were once 
to arrive at the last thing visible, it would still be faced with a presup- 
position that, not grounded in itself, points toward a time when there 
was only one <Being, containing everything swallowed up in itself>:! an 
inexplicable One, (13) out of whose depths all things formed themselves. 
But, of course, once even this is considered in a philosophical spirit, new 
abysses disclose themselves within it. With a horror <similar to what 
would overtake a man who discovers that his peaceful home has been 
built over the hearth of an ancient fire, a reflective person realizes> 
that even in the original being itself something had to be posited as past 
before the present time could emerge. This past!* moreover <always still 
lies hidden in the ground. The same principle that holds and carries us 
when inactive must consume and destroy us when active>. 


11. [Schelling’s son: the true ground and beginning also of] 
12. [sublime essence that derives its being from itself] 

13. [Schelling’s son: he at the end recognizes] 

14. [Schelling’s son: precisely this past] 


15. [Schelling’s son: it is the past which sustains the present creation while always still 
remaining hidden in the ground.] 
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I have dared to write down the thoughts that have taken shape 
within me while pondering the organic character of time, together with 
its three great dimensions: past, present, and future. Because I am aware 
of the incompleteness of the project, I am foregoing a strictly scholarly 
form of presentation, choosing instead to write in a way that commu- 
nicates more easily. As a result, the thoughts I put forth will reveal for 
themselves the incompleteness of their formation, for as long as I have 
ruminated on them, the compelling urgency of the times (der Drang der 
Zeiten)'® has not allowed me fully to develop their implications. 

How different are the various aspects of time! When conceptually 
contrasted with the eternally true, it seems so empty that a person might 
be pardoned for portraying it as a playful work of fancy that will come to 
a halt as soon as we quit counting hours and days. In a given moment, 
it is scarcely more detectable than a spirit-being that wanders about with 
a light step, leading us to join the sage from the East in saying: it rests 
without ceasing to fly away and it flies away without ceasing to rest. In 
another moment, however, it comes stomping in with steps that shake 
the earth and can lead to the collapse of nations. 

If I had deemed it appropriate to pursue an isolated investigation of 
time, I might have found it helpful to distinguish between its form and 
reality, its appearance and its essence. But the state of philosophical sci- 
ence today quite rightly demands more of us. (14) Instead of investigating 
matters of such importance in a separate treatise or a single chapter, we 
must endeavor to comprehend them in the context of life and action. 
We are guided by an intuition of a living organism hidden in the depths 
of time, an organism that penetrates into the smallest details. We are 
convinced (as who is not?) that every event, every consequential deed, 
has its day and hour and moment assigned to it, so that it cannot be 


16. It is tempting to assume that Schelling wants simply to say that he did not have 
sufficient time to complete a truly systematic work. In this case, however, he would have 
used the word Zeitdruck, which refers to the pressure imposed by a deadline. The phrase 
Drang der Zeiten, in contrast, points toward something much more ominous. The word 
Drang evokes the fever that (in Goethe’s early years) marked the opening phase of German 
Romanticism, which is often called Sturm und Drang. By coupling it with Zeiten (times or 
ages), Schelling seems be referring to the tumult of the times. One thinks in particular 
of the French Revolution, the Reign of Terror, and the Napoleonic wars that followed. 
There was a growing sense that not only nations, but (as Karl Marx would later suggest 
in the Communist Manifesto) the ages themselves were colliding. 
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brought to the light of day a single moment earlier than what has been 
willed by the force that retards and moderates time. Even if!’ it would 
be too audacious <just now>!® to disclose entirely <the abysses>” of 
<the ages>,’? we have at least come far enough to lay out the general 
outline of the great system of times. 


[B] 
ORIGINAL PURITY 


However, before embarking too quickly on the long dark path of the ages, 
we should be allowed to say a few words about the <Ultimate>”! that 
towers above all time even as it seeks to reveal itself in all development. 

Only one thing is to be heard in all of the best and most sublime 
teachings: being (das Seyn) is an inferior (tiefer) condition of the essential 
being (des Wesens), whose most primordial, unconditioned state towers above 
all being. As for being itself, we all have the feeling that necessity clings to 
it like a disastrous fate (Verhängnis). All being (alles Seyn) is caught up in 
the urge for manifestation and thus development. Everything that is (alles 
Seyende) is agitated by a thorn that prods it forward and makes it spread 
itself out, hiding within it an infinity that would like to express itself.” 
For whatever is and has being demands more than its inner existence. 
What a thing is internally, it must be yet again, externally. True, eternal 
freedom only dwells above being. Freedom is the affirmative concept of 
eternity, or of that which is above all time (dessen, was über aller Zeit ist). 


17. [Schelling’s son: of course] 

18. [The word <jetzt (now)> was struck out in the manuscript.] 

19. [Schelling’s son: the depths] 

20. [Schelling’s son: time] 

21. [Schelling’s addition (which he then later struck out): what lies beyond all time] 


22. As I mention in my “Note on the Translation,” the distinction between Seyn and 
Seyendes generally replaces the earlier distinction made in the philosophy of identity 
between the Real and the Ideal. It might be helpful to observe, however, that one of the 
peculiar features of the 1811 Ages (in contrast to the later drafts) is that the distinction 
has yet to be systematized. Indeed, in the present passage, one can scarcely distinguish 
between the two. Seyn is “caught up” in an urge; Seyendes is “agitated” by a thorn. As 
the distinction emerges more clearly in the course of the discussion, it becomes apparent 
that Seyn is caught up in an urge, but passively so, while Seyendes is actively agitated, 
even without the thorn in its side. 
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For most people, because they have never felt within themselves 
this highest freedom, the highest thing imaginable must itself be a “some- 
thing” that is (ein Seyendes), that is to say, a subject.” For this reason 
they ask: what could be above being?—and then answer: Nothingness, 
or something similar to it. 

(15) And yes truly it is a nothing, but in the same way that <sheer 
(lautere)>** freedom is a nothing. It is like the will that wills nothing (der 
Wille, der nichts will), having not a thing it desires. Because all things are 
the same to it, there is not a single thing that moves it. Such a will is 
nothing and is everything. It is nothing insofar as it neither desires to 
become active for itself nor hungers for anything actual. All the same, 
it is everything, for all strength derives from it—as from eternal freedom 
alone.” Because it has all things under it, it commands everything and 
is commanded by nothing. 

In general, the meaning of negation differs, depending on whether 
it relates to the inner or the outer, for the highest negation in the latter 
sense must be the same as the highest affirmation in the former. What 
<has>*% everything in itself for that very reason <cannot have it>” <at 
the same time>?” outside itself. Each thing has qualities, by which it can 
be recognized and grasped for what it is. The more qualities it has, the 
more graspable it is. But what is greatest is round; it has no qualities. 
In the sublime, the faculty of taste (der Geschmack), which is the talent 


23. The desire to be a subject is, of course, also a desire to be free. What Schelling 
indicates here, however, is that the freedom of an autonomous subject is not the high- 
est form of freedom. One can get a sense of what is at issue here by considering a too- 
little-noted paradox of moral reason. Undoubtedly an assertion of the autonomous will, 
it is nonetheless most fundamentally a demand for self-sacrifice, even to the sacrifice of 
one’s own life. The most perfectly moral act completes itself, then, in the utter nega- 
tion of the autonomous will. In this way, morality demands something higher than the 
standpoint of the subject. 


24. [Schelling’s correction: the purest (reinste)] 


25. Consider, for instance, the case of Socrates, whose strength—his capacity boldly and 
eloquently to defend his way of life when faced with the angry opposition of his contem- 
poraries—clearly derived from his willingness to let go of everything, including his life. 


26. [Schelling’s correction: is] 
27. [Schelling’s correction: has nothing] 


28. The word zugleich was struck out of the manuscript. Putting these corrections together 
the sentence now reads: “What is everything in itself for that very reason has nothing 
outside it.” 
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for discerning distinctions, finds nothing it can taste (schmecken). In this 
respect it is like water drawn from the deepest source. As a thinker from 
the past’? once said, the only true king is one who hopes for nothing 
and fears nothing. Thus, in a profound play on words by an old German 
writer full of fervent and inward spirit,*° such a will is called poor <that, 
because it has everything in itself, has nothing outside itself it can want>.*! 

Eternity is the most supreme essentiality. This is the case, however, 
only because <it is a nonbeing (nichts Seyendes)>*” and, in relationship 
to what is external to it,” is utterly without effect. 

How can we even begin to describe such lucid purity (Lauterkeit)? 
To do so is impossible unless we first ask what it is that, within a person, 
precedes all actual and all conditioned being. For what is supreme within 
a human being is what, in God and in all things, is the innermost heart 
of reality. It is eternity, properly speaking. Look at <a>*4 child, the way 
it rests in itself without distinction, and you will perceive a picture of 
purest divinity. We have elsewhere called the supreme the true and abso- 
lute unity of subject and object; (16) because it is neither the one nor 
the other, it is yet the power to be either, or both. It is pure freedom in 
itself, the calm bliss (die gelassene Wonne) that, oblivious of itself, is so 
full and content with itself that it has nothing to think about. It is the 
quiet soulful inwardness (Innigkeit) that takes joy in its own nonbeing.*” 


29. Schelling could be thinking of a stoic such as Seneca or a mystic such as Meister 


Eckhart. 


30. Given that in the parallel text from the 1815 Weltalter, Schelling inserts a quote from 
Angelus Silesius [Wirth, 24], there can be little doubt about whom he has in mind. Even 
so, one does well here too to recall the importance of Meister Eckhart (whom Schelling 
presumably knew through Franz von Baader) for this tradition. 


31. [Schelling’s correction: that, sufficient in itself, is attached to nothing—and has noth- 
ing that it can want] 


32. [Schelling struck these words out.] 
33. [Schelling’s son added these words: it is silent and like that which] 
34. [Schelling’s correction: the] 


35. Schelling wrote this only shortly after the appearance of Friedrich Schlegel’s Uber die 
Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (1808). The Hindu principle of nirvana, in other words, is 
unmistakable. By linking it to the word Innigkeit (which I consistently translate as either 
“soulful inwardness” or “inwardness of feeling”), Schelling effectively places nirvana at the 
root of the Heart. Nirvana, as Schelling would have it, is not simply nonexistence, but an 
attentive or soulful mode of nonexistence. As Innigkeit or soulful inwardness, it is to be 
distinguished from interiority (das Innere) and from simple inwardness (Innerlichkeit). For 
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Its essence (Wesen) is nothing but grace, love, and simplicity. It is the 
humanity in human beings, the divinity in God. 

For this reason we have <dared>* to place the simplicity of the 
innermost essence (Einfalt des Wesens) above God, just as authorities of 
old?’ spoke of a supreme Godhead (eine Ubergottheit). In this, we differ 
from those of our contemporaries who, with misguided zeal, have wanted 
to reverse the order.’ But the Godhead is not God. It is instead the 
radiance of the unapproachable light in which God dwells, the scorching 
heat of its purity (Reinheit) that a human being can approach only with 
an equally immaculate heart (mit gleicher Lauterkeit des Wesens). Because 
it consumes all being in itself as in a fire, it must be unapproachable to 
anyone who is still entangled in being. 

This is what provokes the universal question, how is it possible to 
recognize such lucid purity? The only possible answer is to let emerge 
in yourself an equally lucid purity—and to feel and recognize it as the 
highest in you. In doing so, you will immediately understand that it is 
what is absolutely highest. If on the other hand you are distracted and 
torn in many directions, how can you possibly hope to experience the 
supremely simple as something real? 

For human beings, philosophical science is always a remembering. 
This is not the case, however, for eternity, which can never fade into the 
past. Man alone has to be set free, so that his true nature (sein Wesen) 
might become again what it is in itself: a flashing forth (Blick) of the 


a full discussion of Innigkeit, a word that joins Schelling with Hölderlin and Heidegger, see 
Peter Warnek, “Translating Innigkeit: the Belonging Together of the Strange,” in Heidegger 
and the Greeks, eds. Drew Hyland and John Panteleimon Manoussakis (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 2006), 57-82. 


36. [Schelling’s correction: been forced] 
37. Schelling may have had in mind either Dionysius the Areopagite or Meister Eckhart. 


38. That is, out of a sense of piety, to elevate God above his pure essentiality. Jacobi 
comes to mind. 


39. It would have been possible, of course, to translate Blick as a “glance” or a “gaze.” To 
do so, however, would be to ignore what comes immediately after, the reminder that in 
the innermost essence subject and object have not yet been distinguished. What in us 
emerges as the possibility of subjective consciousness is in itself the simple transparency 
of the primordial essence. Both of Schelling’s French translators get this right. Bruno 
Vancamp uses the phrase “un éclair de la plus limpide divinité,” Pascal David “un éclat 
de la plus pure divinité.” It is, in any event, a clarity that “flashes forth.” The purity 
of Lauterkeit is always just as much a “shining” as an emptiness. The human soul is its 
momentary flashing forth, what Meister Eckhart called the “spark.” 
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most pristine (lauterste) divinity, in which a subject or an object can be 
distinguished as little as in the heart of divinity itself. For this reason, 
insight into the ultimate is completely unique with regard both to its 
immediacy and its soulful inwardness. 


[C] 
THE EMERGENCE OF CONFLICTING WILLS 


But what might have moved beatific bliss (Seligkeit) to abandon its lucid 
purity and step out into being?—This is what one usually finds puzzling 
in the question of the relationship of eternity to being, of the infinite to 
the finite. As has been often enough noted, (17) it would be impossible 
for such lucid purity to step out of itself, impossible for it to discharge 
or cast something out of itself, or for it in any way to act upon an out- 
side. It can only eternally rest within itself. In such inwardness of feeling 
only inward movements can be conceived. Even that might be saying 
too much, for how could anything at all unfold in it? It is entirely one 
with its deed and is itself that deed. 

This too is something we must once again take in a very human 
way. Only then might we succeed in making this relationship, in which 
conceptual abstraction is difficult to grasp, more vivid and thus intuitively 
easier to recognize. While no one will unveil the secret birthplace of the 
living essence by describing with precision the stirrings of nature in its 
primordial beginnings, this much at least can be understood: in its original 
state of soulful inwardness, each and every nature is nothing other than a 
quiet inner reverie (ein stilles Sinnen über sich selbst).*! Unable to distinguish 
itself from itself, it cannot be truly aware of itself. It is a going into itself, 
a playful searching for and finding of self, that is all the more blissful the 


40. Although I have made use of the neutral pronoun “it,” I think it is worth pointing 
out that, as with Seele and Natur, Lauterkeit is a feminine noun in a way that seems to 
matter. Schelling seems never to forget the distinction between God (der Gott—clearly 
male) and Divinity (die Gottheit—clearly female). The most sublime region within the 
divinity of God is Lauterkeit, what Goethe celebrated with the concluding words of Faust, 
“Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” The Eternal Feminine he alludes to is a principle that, 
instead of acting on something outside itself, draws everything to it. This takes place, as 
Plato and Aristotle typically put it, in the same way that the beloved attracts her lover. 


41. A more literal translation would be “a quiet sensing of itself.” I have called this “a 


quiet inner reverie” in order to reconcile the phrase with the rest of the sentence. A 
sensing of oneself that is “not truly aware of itself” is a dreamlike sensing. 
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more soulful it is. In this way it gives rise to (erzeugt)® the lustful desire® 
to have itself and to perceive itself externally. It is this desire that then 
conceives (empftingt)** the will that is the beginning of existence. 

This will is only conceived. It is not actively engendered (nicht 
gezeugt). Within the pristine (lautere) inner essence itself there is 
no power <to engender>* directed toward the outside.*’ For it, the 
will to existence is simply the other* will. Nevertheless, insofar as it 
engenders itself, it too can still be called the eternal will (der ewige 


42. To reconcile what Schelling is saying here with his emphatic insistence at the begin- 
ning of the next paragraph that the primal essence lacks any engendering (zeugende) force 
of its own, one has to have a sense for the subtle way the German prefix “er” can alter 
a verb. Suffice it to say that in this instance erzeugen refers to production in general, 
while zeugen refers much more specifically to the organic act of begetting or generating 
a new life out of one that is already established. That the essence initiates desire does 
not mean that the desire comes up out of it itself. This is impossible to the degree that 
the essence is pristine or lauter. 


43. Schelling himself emphasizes the word Lust that I have translated as desire. To capture 
the resonance of the word I draw out its proximity to the English word lust by inserting 
the adjective lustful. On the issue of the highly sexualized language that characterizes the 
Weltalter, I find myself in full agreement with Zizek, The Invisible Remainder: An Essay on 
Schelling and Related Matters (London: Verso, 1996), 56—57. 


44. Empfangen is “to receive.” It is also the word used for conception, that is, for the 
moment when an egg receives its seed (Cf. footnote 51). The contrast that is at issue in 
these sentences is the contrast between empfangen, which corresponds to the feminine side 
of reproduction, and zeugen, which corresponds to the masculine side. This reinforces the 
point that, for Schelling, the female precedes the male and does so within divinity itself. 


45. As immediately becomes clear, what Schelling means is that it is not generated by 
the pure essence, although it is generated by itself. 


46. [Schelling struck out the word zeugende.] 
47. [Schelling’s son: and thus no power for generating something external to itself] 


48. Co-eternal with the will that wills nothing, it is other in the sense that, while the 
will that wills nothing can be understood as the will of eternity itself, this other will 
(which I generally translate as the “second will”) has to be understood as arising from 
the nothing that stands outside of eternity. In other words, it is a self-grounded and thus 
willful will capable of actively opposing eternity’s self-grounded contentment, its placid 
indifference to willing anything in particular. 


49. Because it engenders itself and is not engendered by the first will, it is experienced 
by the first will as coming from elsewhere: it is in this emphatic sense that is to be called 
other. The blissful (or will-less) will that wills nothing is presumably to be understood as 
if it were disrupted, taken by surprise (even if eternally so) by the sudden eruption of an 
emphatic will to existence. Schelling does not understand this as a temporal unfolding. 
Eternity is eternally taken by surprise by existence. Even so, he is clearly looking for 
something in eternity that can serve as the condition of the emergence of time. 
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Wille). For here <too>*! it is wrong to think in terms of a becoming 
or of a beginning out of something that preceded it. For, before the 
emergence of this other will, eternity was, but as a nothing is. It was 
<what>*” your ego was before it found and perceived itself. It was, but 
as if it were not, and for that very reason it could neither have actively 
preceded anything nor could it have been the beginning of <Something>.” 
<All beginning derives first from>** this other will that, because the first 
will cannot have preceded it in any real fashion, must in its own way 
be just as absolute as the will that wills nothing. 

(18) It is generally accepted that time is the contrary and antithesis 
of eternity, while yet simultaneously standing in a necessary relationship 
to it. This relationship cannot be so understood as if eternity came to a 
halt in time or as if it were relegated to the past by time. For eternity 
is eternally eternity; and everything that is past belongs to time. The 
seed we give over to the earth is a product of its own time. As such, it 
is independent of the time that, for a plant, will in the future grow out 
of it. To this extent, it could be regarded in relationship to that future 
plant as if it were something eternal. But as soon as the forces of earth 
and water operate on it, it is taken up into the time of the growing 
plant. It does not simply continue to exist in it, but instead it ceases to 
exist as a seed and is thereby posited as past. This offers proof enough 
that a seed carries time within itself as a possibility. 

But we can just as little think of eternity as immediately positing 
time: for one can conceive neither how it could become active at all nor 
how, as what is absolutely self-identical, it could give rise to something 
different from itself. What first posits time must therefore be understood 
not only as a principle different from eternity as such, but as one actively 
opposed to it. Even so, the time-positing principle cannot be absolutely 
separated from eternity. For the sake of the opposition itself, it must in 
some respect be one with it. 

If the second will, engendering itself within the lucid purity of the 
innermost essence, is the will to existence (der Wille zur Existenz), and 
if being must entail a striving for revelation and development, we can 


50. [Schelling’s son: whereas the first was the desire (das Wollen) of eternity itself.] 
51. [Schelling struck out the word <auch>.] 

52. [Schelling’s son: how] 

53. [Schelling’s son: something] 

54. [All effect derives only from and with] 
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regard this will as first positing the possibility of time (though to speak 
at this stage of the reality of time does not at all come into question). 

But this other will (dieser andre Wille) is in eternity. As such, it is 
by its nature an eternal will. It is, we can say, equal to eternity in the 
order of existence. 

Even so, it is different from eternity and even fully opposed to it by 
virtue of its completely other nature. This is the case because, while the 
will of eternity is the will that wills nothing, this will is the determinate 
will that wills something (der bestimmte Wille, der Etwas will). If eternity 
is in itself nothing other than infinite flowing forth and self-affirmation, 
(19) then in relationship to it the other will is of such a nature that it 
limits, contracts, and negates. 

We recognize then two equally eternal wills, different in nature 
and even opposed to one another. But in the order of existence they 
constitute one being (Wesen). 

Everyone agrees that the divinity is the essential core of all beings 
(Wesen aller Wesen). As such, it is the purest love, infinite outpouring 
and communicability. But at the same time, everyone wants to maintain 
that divinity, as such, exists. But love by itself does not find its way to 
being (Seyn). Existence is separation, the singularity of what is one’s own 
(Eigenheit). Love, however, is the negation of this ownness. It does not 
look out for what belongs specifically to it. For this reason it can never 
attain existence on its own. 

In the same way, the essential core of all beings has nothing that 
can support its existence as such. Because it is not personal in itself, it 
depends on the particular personal being (Wesen) that we call God to 
provide it with a foundation. Only a something can provide a founda- 
tion for the nothing that itself cannot be. Even if we wanted to accept 
a personal God as something that is understandable on its own terms, 
we would just as little be able to conceive it as existing solely out of 
love as we could conceive this of any personal being, starting with us 
humans. For love, infinitely expansive by nature, would dissolve and lose 
itself without a contracting force to give it continued existence. On the 
other hand, just as little as love could exist without a force that resists 
it, such a force could not exist without love. If the force that makes 
something singular were to exist alone or were even the predominant 
force, either nothing would remain or only that which eternally closes 
itself away and is hidden. No life could endure in such a condition. 
The concept of the essential core of all beings would make no sense. 
Creatures would not exist. If love offered no protection for a creature, 
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then the force of selfhood in God would act on it as a destructive and 
all-consuming fire, an eternal wrath that tolerates nothing. Creatures 
would be left to contract into dead cinders, just as our planet would go 
completely cold if it were cut off from the warmth of the sun.” 

In the present connection, we can see that this second will, which 
is what divinity has as its own (den eigenen der Gottheit), is always from 
the very beginning subordinate (at least in a conceptual sense) to the 
primary will. (20) It is love that appears as the true heart of reality (das 
wahre Wesen). Even though by itself it is a nonbeing,® it is nonetheless 
that which, taken in opposition to the other force, is alone the being 
that truly is (das allein eigentliche Seyende). In contrast, the other force, 
in relationship to love, is never more than the ground of its existence 
(Grund ihrer Existenz). It is that which does not exist on its own or for 
its own sake. It exists only so love can show itself as the true heart of 
reality. In relationship to love, it is now the other force that is nonbeing. 

That the other will relates itself as a nonbeing to the living essence 
has proven confusing to observers in a number of respects. Some seem to 
believe that a force, insofar as it relates itself as a nonbeing to something, 
must also be a nonbeing in itself and thus nothing at all. This is why 
idealists have the tendency to summarily dismiss it, as if it were not pres- 
ent in any manner whatsoever. But already the divine Plato demonstrated 
in the most highly universal terms just how necessary nonbeing is—and 
how impossible it would be, without an insight into it, to distinguish 
certainty from doubt and truth from error. In the present context, where 
this principle has just been depicted in its living relationship to what 
stands above it, the following reminder should suffice. 

Being (das Seyn) as such can never be the one that actually is (das 
Seyende), but for this reason there is no pure being, no empty objective 
something that has no trace of anything subjective in it. Nonbeing is not 
the absolute lack of essentiality. For its essence is simply to be opposed 


55. The close juxtaposition of the image of fire with the image of icy cold is evocative 
of Dante’s depiction of hell. 


56. Of course, as that which always looks away from itself (and is thus capable of complete 
self-sacrifice) love is what requires no being of its own. It is worth observing, I think, that, 
if Schelling is right about this (and I find his logic irrefutable), the meaning of death is 
potentially the opposite of what it appears to us to be. The question of whether, yes or 
no, there is something “more” after death is rendered not so much irresolvable as simply 
mute. If in Christian parlance love conquers death, it is by drawing it to completion, 
not by undoing it. 
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to what is truly essence. By exerting that opposition, it is positive in its 
own fashion. If essential being is unity, then nonbeing is opposition, and, 
to be precise, opposition in an absolute sense or in itself. Already for this 
reason it is an eternal force, or to speak more correctly, it is eternal force 
as such, God in his might (Stärke). It is that through which, before all 
else, He Himself is as He Himself (Er Selbst als Er Selbst), the one unique 
being, cut away from everything else—that which must be first and must be 
alone, if anything else is to be. Without this active principle the concept 
of the singularity of God would be just a base negative concept, empty of 
meaning. Granted that God intended this principle to be subordinated to 
his pure essence as the only thing in him truly divine, it is not therefore 
any less alive. God, the one who truly is (der eigentlich seyende), towers 
above his being (ist über seinem Seyn). Heaven is his throne and the earth 
his footstool. But even (21) what is nonbeing in relationship to the most 
sublime essence of God possesses nonetheless so much force that it erupts 
into its own life. Thus in the vision of the prophet, as Raphael depicts 
it, the Eternal’ is borne aloft not by nothingness, but by the forms of 
living animals. No less sublimely did the Hellenistic artist portray, at the 
foot of the throne on which his Olympian Zeus is restfully seated, that 
most extreme human fate, the death of the children of Niobe.*® Indeed, 
by adorning it with the image of warring Amazons,” he depicted even 
the lowly footstool of God as overflowing with vigorous life. 


57. I follow the example of Schelling’s French translators by rendering the masculine der 
Ewige as “the Eternal” and the neutral das Ewige as “the eternal.” Although the distinc- 
tion is clear enough, it gets lost in the genitive and the dative cases. 


58. In addition to descriptions of the frieze that adorned the base of the colossal sculpture 
of Zeus in the great Temple of Zeus, Schelling undoubtedly also had in mind the statue 
of Niobe herself that is exhibited in the Uffizi. He writes about the work in his 1807 
address to the Munich Academy of the Sciences, Concerning the Relation of the Plastic 
Arts to Nature, trans. M. Bullock, in H. E. Read, The True Voice of Feeling (New York: 
Pantheon, 1954). 


59. In the introductory essay that he attached to his edition of the original Weltalter 
drafts and fragments, Manfred Schröter refers to this image of the divine footstool as an 
indication that the initial 1811 draft lacked dialectical sophistication and for that reason 
had to be abandoned. David Krell (The Tragic Absolute, 126) takes the diametrically 
opposed position. Given that each version of the Weltalter emphasizes that God creates 
out of Urbilder, it can be seen as the superior feature of the 1811 draft that it actually 
puts such images before us. For Krell, the turn away from images and toward dialectic in 
later versions is a function of repression. If there is life already in the pre-creation dark 
ground, then there will be much that must elude the command of the Father. 
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This concept has captured in a different way the attention of 
other thinkers, for whom blind feeling makes it seem that the force of 
existence must itself be the ultimate if not the divine itself. Such people 
have a good enough sense for the Eternal or for God, but they have no 
sense for the delicate divinity that, within God himself, is above God. 
Because the force of existence consists in the darkness of an active 
opposition to the living essence and what is related to it, it appears as 
what is unspeakable and beyond recognition. Or, as an ancient thinker 
expressed himself, albeit in another context, it is recognizable only to 
those who recognize nothing, To regard only this force as significant is 
to believe that knowledge consists only in not-knowing. All knowledge 
that knows (alles wissende Wissen) dissolves being and destroys it. 

Apart from the fact that from this point of view the force of being 
is regarded too highly, indeed as the only thing to be recognized, it leads 
to the faulty conclusion that knowledge consists by its own nature in a 
not-knowing. It is true that being (das Seyn) is incomprehensible to just 
the degree that it is nonbeing. But to the degree that as nonbeing it is 
still in some way something that is (ein Seyendes), it is comprehensible 
and recognizable. That which is and the nonbeing within it are namely 
not two different things, but rather one being regarded from different 
sides. That by virtue of which it is nonbeing is that by virtue of which 
it is something that is. What makes it nonbeing is not a simple lack of 
light or essentiality (Wesen), but its active closing away, its strenuous 
striving to return to the depths and to concealment. As an active force 
it too is a kind of will, and thus necessarily something that is being and 
to that degree something recognizable. 


[D] 
Dark GROUND, Locic, AND THE PLAY of WISDOM 


(22) Now begins another stage of our consideration. 

In the will that wills nothing, there was only sublime simplicity, 
and thus no distinction between subject and object. But the will that 
constricts and contracts itself, which is the will to existence, cuts the 
two apart (scheidet beydes). For it produces itself within the will that wills 
nothing—just as a will produces itself within the heart of a person and 
is then held and embraced as that person’s own will. 

Although the will has its own intrinsic and separate being, from 
the point of view of action its deed is the deed of the person who has 
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embraced it. In the same way that the will can capture and bind the 
heart, the individual will of contraction takes love captive. For only from 
love, as ineffective as that is in itself, does it gather real strength. With- 
out love, the will of contraction is unable to be creative and effective. 
Thus it clings to love, even to the point of transforming itself into her 
object or instrument, while making her over into the subject, something 
inward and filled with dormant possibility. In this way love, which had no 
being, is now posited as a real being. By being drawn together, however, 
it undergoes a reversal. Even though in relationship to the original force 
of contraction, the affirmative principle has become objectively real, it 
is no longer active and flowing out. Instead, it is passive and closed in 
on itself. It has been made dormant. 

What stands in the middle, or the bond (das Band)® between 
subject and object, is the will of contraction itself. Viewed in relation- 
ship to what stands above it (nach oben), it has made itself into the 
object, clinging to love that she might come into being. At the same 
time, however, viewed in a downward direction (nach unten),®! it is the 
contraction itself that has made itself into a subject, contracting, with 
the strength lent to it from above, the essence into being. 

We thus no longer have before us two wills to take into consid- 
eration, but rather one will that has grown together out of the two. I 
call this the first active will or, with regard to itself as a totality, quite 
simply the first thing that is real. 

People are accustomed to regard being (das Seyn) as something 
completely without will, as if it were something that had simply been 


60. The word Band is an important one for Schelling and refers always to a principle of 
connection, to what binds and links together. In his discussion of logic, the Band is (as 
for anyone writing about logic) the copula (or connecting word) in a judgment, generally 
the word “is.” On a more metaphysical level, the Band is the “soul,” or that which serves 
to connect and hold together the mind and the body. 


61. The shift from looking upward to looking downward is a bit confusing until one realizes 
that Schelling is simply repeating the observation he made in the previous paragraph. A 
physical analogy might help clarify the relationship he is getting at. The contraction of 
the diaphragm activates the lungs, from which perspective the contraction simply serves 
as an instrument. Viewed for itself, however, the contraction is real enough, all the more 
so for being animated and sustained by the breathing that takes place “above” it. In 
the more general terms Schelling is using, we can say that love, after first being jarred 
awake by the blind assertion of self that operates against it, actually ends up sustaining 
and even enhancing willfulness, as this might show itself, for instance, in something as 
crude as the love of money. 
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added on to the living essence from the outside. All the same, if they were 
to give attention to inner existence, they would discover the opposite, 
noticing for example that without the participation of all that is peculiar 
to their own self, even their very best inclinations would never flourish 
and become real. With regard to qualities that give them comfort and 
(23) are particularly advantageous, people know well enough how to give 
them the conscientious care that heightens them and places them clearly 
into view. And in the same way, whether their purpose is to advance a 
good or an evil intention, they are adept at ignoring entire aspects of 
their existence, covering them over if not destroying them altogether. But 
a being (ein Wesen) that does not accept its own particular self might as 
well not be. Wanting one’s self, accepting what belongs to one, pulling 
oneself together, positing oneself as a whole being, all amount to one 
thing and this alone is an active, true existence. 

We now arrive at the point from which all development, and thus 
our real concern, first begins. 

What still remains obscure is just how the force of contraction 
was able to make itself into the middle point of existence, rising to 
dominance and parading as the real existent. After all, we have stated 
explicitly that this force can relate to the living essence, that which 
is truly being, only as something subordinate that has no being of its 
own. 

By way of explanation, let us say this. First of all, we have already 
explained that the force of contraction is not that which has no being 
whatsoever, for within itself it is also something that is. In addition, we 
are not asserting that the will to particularity, taken in isolation, is the 
real existent. What is real is rather the whole, which arises once the will 
to particularity posits the living essence as from the one side that which 
is (als das Seyende) and from the other side as its being (als das Seyn). 
While it is true that we have depicted the constrictive will as the first 
existent, we do not mean to assert that it is the existent in an absolute 
sense. Even as the bond that joins subject and object, we do not know 
but that it may eventually reveal itself as still relatively a nonbeing. In 
the end, it is love that will stand alone as the true existent, as what has 


62. The remark is clearly directed against Kant’s notion that the good will is a will that 
is determined solely by the moral law. Such a will, Schelling realizes, would be powerless. 
The only will that could actual achieve good things must be one that is rooted in selfish 
desire, even if this is simply the desire to be good. 
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been revealing itself through the entire process. This does not exclude 
the possibility that the force originally opposed to it might at one stage 
have been dominant, keeping concealed within it the very love that 
would ultimately emerge to rule over it. 

All development presupposes envelopment.® Why else would 
everything progress from the small into the large, given that, if it were 
simply a matter of something progressing, it could well enough have 
been the opposite? Beginning lies where there is attraction. All being 
is contraction. (24) The fundamental force that draws things together 
is the truly original, root force of nature. 

Darkness and concealment are the character of the primordial age. 
All life first forms itself and comes into being in the night. It is for 
this reason that the ancients called Night the fertile mother of things. 
Together with Chaos, she is the oldest of all beings (aller Wesen). The 
further we go back into the past, the more we find everything in immobile 
placidity, with forces undivided and existing indifferently together that 
later contend with one another, first playfully, but then erupting into 
ever-more-ferocious battle. We sense this primordial stillness in mountain 
ranges that seem to look down with eternal mute indifference at the life 
that pulses at their feet. We encounter the same character of concealment 
in the oldest formations of the human spirit, in the mute seriousness of 
the Egyptian pyramids and in the gigantic monuments of ancient India 
that appear to have been built not for their time but for eternity. We 
encounter a similar atmosphere of quiet greatness and sublime peace 
in the oldest works of Greek art. It was as if immediately before a new 
competitive spirit was ignited, a few last blossoms appeared to testify to 
the strength of that quieter age of the world (Weltalter). 

Why should things have been different for the original condition 
of the primordial being (Wesen), whose developments are mirrored in 
the rich variety of life we find in the world? Isn’t this the real reason 
we have for believing in a past in a much more sublime sense than 
usual? All of the doctrines of the most ancient time are in agreement 
when they characterize the condition of the age preceding historical 
times as marked by infinite reserve and by unfathomable stillness and 
concealment. All development presupposes something existing. But is 


63. “Alle Entwickelung setzt Einwickelung zum voraus.” The sentence could also be translated: 
“all evolution presupposes involution.” Or, somewhat more literally: “Any unwrapping 
presupposes what was wrapped into one.” 
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not the character of being, taken purely for itself, that of a life that is 
mute, closed in on itself, and reluctant to announce itself in any way? 

Let us now quickly state a law that, often enough recognized, finds 
its confirmation in the present treatise—and through a variety of recurring 
cases! The very forces whose simultaneous combination constitutes the 
inner life are the same forces that step forth externally, (25) one after 
the other, as the principles of life developing through consecutive ages. 
The same stages that in their simultaneity can be regarded as powers 
(Potenzen) of being appear, in their succession, as periods of becoming 
and development. One might say, for instance, that the first epoch of 
the earth’s life was governed by magnetism and that from it emerged an 
epoch governed by electricity. This is not to deny that already in the 
original period all forces existed as particular forces in the earth, with 
the magnetic force just one among others. The point, though, is that 
it proved dominant. This is why a force can be understood as having a 
certain independence over against the whole, even while it is compre- 
hended within that whole. This is also why it is permissible to regard 
the entire original condition that preceded all development as the age 
of the divine life during which being, or the original negating force, 
dominated as the universal determining principle of life, even though 
it subsequently is brought into a subordinate position. 

Here we first glimpse the true sublimity of the opposition, equal in 
its unconditional nature to unity itself. The two forces, if we might call 
them such, namely the gently communicative force of love that quietly 
flows outward and the force of contraction that resists any tendency to 
spread out, are both forces of one and the same nature. To this degree 
they are both subordinated to unity. But observed from the other side 
they appear to be free and independent of unity, subordinating it to 
themselves in their turn. 

It is only by force of its will that the Eternal exists. Even so, it does 
not possess the freedom to choose a sequential unfolding of revelation 
different from what is demanded by the nature of the two principles 
that constitute its life. Darkness must go before it, for only out of the 
night of its nature does it become possible for the clarity of its essence 
to break forth. In the order of development, what is lower necessarily 
precedes what is higher. There must be an original force of negation and 
closure so that something can hold up and sustain the benevolence of 
the divine Being (Wesen) that would otherwise not be able to reveal 
itself. In the same way, wrath must come before love, severity before 
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mildness, strength before gentleness. (26) Priority stands in an inverse 
relationship to superiority. To confuse these concepts is the result of the 
kind of partisan frenzy that characterizes our own times. 

Because we have mentioned the concept of unity, we should be 
allowed to explain more precisely the different meaning it assumes, 
depending on where it stands in our considerations. 

At the very beginning, for instance, lucid purity was designated as 
the absolute unity of subject and object, insofar as it is neither the one 
nor the other, while yet possessing the power to be both. The previous 
development made this power apparent. For lucid purity was by its nature 
already the essence of reality as such, or that which later appears as that 
which is (das Seyende). At the same time, it also included, as a possibility, 
that other will that could only produce itself in it. This [power of self- 
generation] is the strength of all being, that is, of all that is objective. 

It is a different mode of unity that emerges simultaneously with 
opposition, insofar as the will of contraction makes itself into the bond 
that joins subject and object. In this way, as the unifying middle, it steps 
forth as the first active agent (das erste Wirkende), representing what is 
common to both wills and has grown out of them. In relationship to 
what holds them together, the two opposing wills are completely equal 
forms of existence. While existentially equal, they are of course essen- 
tially unequal and relate themselves as higher to lower. When we have 
spoken of the equal validity (die Gleich-Giiltigkeit) or the indifference of 
both, we have had this existential equality in mind, that is, the equality 
of both principles in relationship to the real existent. 

Critics who are blind to the inner path and overall context within 
which ideas develop themselves are accustomed to view each concept or 
sentence in a purely external manner. As a result, they have tended to 
regard this existential equality as an indifferent sameness (Einerleyheit) of 
the principles themselves. This is a confusion that cannot be excused by 
the careless use of the expression “both are one.” The confusion occurs 
even when pains have been taken to say with precision that the same 
existent (27) that is the one is also that which is the other. Those who 
casually collapse these two expressions together show how ignorant they 
are of the basic laws that govern judgments, for there are no judgments 
that assert simple sameness, neither in a repetitive proposition nor in its 
explanation. Without always first understanding a twofold, the assertion 
of unity has no meaning. If people say, for instance, that God and the 
universe are one, and they understand this to refer to a simple sameness, 
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then even though they designated two different concepts, they have 
without thinking operated with just one. In the end they have thus 
made no judgment whatsoever. When we speak of the unity of principles 
we can hardly be referring to a sameness, for how could love be wrath, 
or wrath be love? Even so, it is clearly possible that one and the same 
person can be furious in one respect and loving in another. 

One can make no dialectical objection against this latter unity, 
which entails a oneness of the subject and not a uniformity of the 
predicates, unless one wants to maintain that this is impossible and 
violates the principle of contradiction. But to see how falsely this 
principle is generally understood, one need only examine its common 
formulation, according to which the same thing cannot at the same time 
both be and not be. But, according to what has been presented above, 
it necessarily follows that any being that is (ein jedes Seyende) should, 
at the same time, be something that is both being and nonbeing, in 
that being (das Seyn) is precisely that in it, which is not a being that 
is. Correctly understood, what the principle of contradiction says is 
that opposed subjects cannot be one as subjects. That hardly hinders 
them from being one as predicates. Those who pretend that this too 
is impossible might want to consider how they are to excuse nature 
itself, which appears to take pleasure in sinning against the so-called 
fundamental principle. Nor is nature stymied by the fact that, despite 
the existential equality that it happily grants to antagonistic forces, one 
may still prove by nature to be weaker in some respect than the other. 
For, although the south pole of a magnet is weaker than the north pole 
and the female sex is weaker than the male, neither principle yields 
to its contrary with respect to its being. Both sides of the opposition 
maintain instead the most decisive equality. 

(28) The scholastics, to explain the concept of the trinity, had 
to be more precise than the logicians of our own day in the way they 
determined the true meaning of the copula in every judgment. Leibniz, 


64. Given what Schelling has already said about Night as the Mother of all things, and 
given his insistence on existential equality, it is clear that when he says here “weakness,” 
he is referring only to a certain mode of physical strength. For the equality thesis to hold, 
the strength of the female must lie elsewhere—in a mode of being in which the female 
is stronger than the male. This also holds for the entire question of the beginning: even 
when made “subordinate” it remains that which “sustains and carries.” David Krell has 
interesting things to say about this passage in The Tragic Absolute, 129. 
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who followed them in this regard, took note, for instance, of the falsity 
of the so-often-repeated rule: disparate terms cannot be predicated either 
of one another or of a third. While it would be wrong to say either that 
iron is wood or the reverse, there are certainly instances where one might 
justifiably say of something that is iron (namely within one of its parts) 
that it is the same thing that is wood (within another of its parts). In 
the same way, even though one cannot come right out and say that 
the soul is the body or the body is the soul, it is certainly legitimate to 
observe that that which in one regard is the body is in another regard 
the soul. To express this in a universal manner, we can say that the 
copula is never simply a component of a judgment, not even (as often 
thought) the most important component. Instead, the copula constitutes 
the very essence of judgment, so that judgment is nothing other than 
the unfolding of the copula itself. The proper meaning, for example, of 
the simple judgment that A is B is actually this: the something that is A 
is the something that is also B. In this manner, one can clearly see that 
the copula lies at the basis not only of the predicates, but also of the 
subject. What is at stake here is not a simple unity, but rather a unity 
that has been doubled, an identity of identity. In the proposition A is B, 
three propositions are implicit: first, the proposition A is X (X is the not 
always explicitly named “one and the same thing,” of which the subject 
and the predicate are both predicates); second, the proposition X is B. 
The third proposition, A is B, emerges only by binding the two judg- 
ments together again, that is, only by reduplicating the copula. Once one 
sees this, it becomes clear that even the simple concept already implies 
a judgment, just as a judgment entails a conclusion. A concept is thus 
the enveloped and the conclusion the unfolded judgment, remarks that 
I record here in anticipation of a future (and much needed) work on 
the noble science of logic. For although dialectic on its own is far from 
being the highest form of philosophical science, it must accompany it 
in the same way that rhythm must accompany speech. For beginners 
who are ignorant of this art, philosophy is impossible. One must first 
send them off to school to learn the rules, (29) just as in any other art. 
One cannot easily create or dare to judge a work of music without first 
acquiring knowledge of the rules of musical composition. 

Some, however, have believed that they could substitute for the 
concept of unity the looser concept of connection (des Zusammenhangs— 
or literally a “hanging together”), doubtlessly because they were of the 
opinion that, to rescue the difference in principles, it was necessary 
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to give up on unity as such. There is no reason to say anything about 
people like this, except that they clearly have not arrived at the point 
of reflection where we find ourselves now. For who could claim to discern 
a connection of elements within the lucid purity of the essence, which 
still does not contain as much as a duality? Or who would want to call 
that unity of existence that prevails within the duality of principles 
their connection with one another? Doing so would be like saying that 
someone who is sometimes calm and sometimes wrathful can be best 
described as the connection of a calmly acting person with a person 
who acts furiously, when they are, after all, one and the same person. 

There may eventually come a point in our investigation where 
the unity of principles can be spoken of in terms of connection. But 
any such connection will be one that assumes as its condition a much 
higher form of unity.° 

With this as our explanation, we will not refrain from speaking of 
the first existence as a double-being (Doppelwesen) that has evolved, as 
it were, out of two wills. Neither love nor wrath, it is much rather the 
real indifference of the two, so that both of them belong to its existence 
in the same way. 

As the first productive will, it is not the nonactive but the active 
middle, the binding connection that draws together subject and object, 
which even when opposed are still posited in it as undivided and indis- 
tinguishable. In this way a unity arises that, while certainly different 
from the pristine (lauteren) unity of the original essence (Wesen), insofar 
as this was altogether without duality of any sort, cedes nothing to that 
unity in terms of inwardness of feeling. True, an insentient unity has 
become unity with feeling. But it is as a result no less pure and sweet. 
This moment of first gathering itself together and taking hold of itself can 
be likened only with that (30) moment of most powerful consciousness 
in which subject and object, while mutually feeling and acting on one 
another, grasp themselves as one indivisible being (Wesen). Or, because 


65. Schelling is thinking specifically of K. L. Reinhold’s critique of his own “Spinozism” 
as entailing a failure to distinguish clearly between unity and connection. Schelling gives 
a somewhat more detailed response to Reinhold in a long footnote to his own “Essay on 


Human Freedom” (SW, 1/7, 342-43). 


66. One might compare Socrates’s response to Simmias’s assertion that the soul can be 
understood as a harmony of its parts, similar to the way a series of notes harmonize in 


a piece of music (Phaedo 84c—88b). 
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this depth of consciousness comes so rarely in everyday life, we might 
even better liken it to those extraordinary states of being in which a 
human being is turned inward with the highest possible clarity, while at 
the same time being cut off fully from the outside world. For even though 
the previously inactive being springs to life, it does so only internally, 
acting only in itself while having no effect on anything outside it. It is 
like a seed that conceals within itself a life not yet unfolded. 

Here one is to think neither of a struggle between subject and object 
nor of a conflict of forces within objective being (Seyn). It is much rather 
as if, in graceful interplay, such tensions dissolve themselves in the joy 
of mutually discovering one another and being discovered. Lucid purity 
experiences its first and purest reality with a bliss all its own.®’ But it is 
now the force of contraction that rejoices in the softening of its sever- 
ity and harshness, the assuaged (das gestillte) hunger of its awakening 
desires. It is not a necessary bond that binds together the two forces in 
objective being, but instead a bond that freely renews itself moment to 
moment, the playful activity of the principle of contraction comporting 
with itself. The free movement of the two primordial forces does not 
at all come to an end. Instead the playful forces freely strive in every 
moment to break free while in every moment they gently come back 
together, producing in the existent the purest joy of a quiet tranquility, 
within which the miracle of its own nature (Wesen) is revealed. 

This playful zest (die spielende Lust) in the emerging life of God 
was recognized by the ancients, who expressively called it wisdom, an 
unspotted mirror of divine vitality, and (because of the passively suffering 
qualities that emergent being has taken upon itself in being) an image of 
its good-heartedness. The Lord had me by his side from the beginning 
of his path; before he made a thing, I was already there. I was already 
from eternity, before the earth. Before the mountains had settled in, 
and the fountains flowed with water, I was the (31) master worker (der 
Werkmeister) by his side. Every day brought pleasure to me (hatte meine 
Lust) and I always played happily before him.” 


67. It should be clear here that lucid purity (Lauterkeit) is now meant in a relative sense 
only, for the absolute purity that constitutes the heart of eternity is so void of predicates 
that it could hardly be regarded as “feeling” something. 

68. The German word used here for “satisfy” evokes the image of breastfeeding a child. 


69. Compare the Book of Wisdom, 8:22-30. 
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According to a doctrine as old as philosophy itself, the essentiali- 
ties of things derive from eternity. Before they were visible externally, 
they were already contained in eternal archetypes.” It would have been 
possible already long ago to present this doctrine more forcefully, if 
thinkers had not contented themselves with the support of a few general 
arguments. For the production of such archetypes is a necessary moment 
in the development of the life of the primal living being. It belongs 
to the state of the first active awakening of soulful inwardness when 
everything that ever should be floated past the inner gaze of the quietly 
observing primordial being. In the play of a twofold ever again melting 
into unity, there repeatedly arose a glance (Blick) or vision (Gesicht) of 
whatever creature might be appropriate to it, in attunement with the 
ever-shifting postures of the forces towards one another. It was a glance 
only, for in the delicate middle the primordial being would look up, but 
briefly. What it encountered was a vision, something that emerged only 
quickly to disappear again, so that nothing lasting or solid remained. 
Everything was in incessant formation. 

The beautiful word “idea” originally meant much the same as the 
German word “Gesicht” (or “vision”).”! While it is therefore true that these 
anticipatory appearances of things were hardly physical natures in the 
usual sense of the word, they were just as little simply intelligible forms 
(bloBe Verstandeswesen), as the Platonic archetypes have been understood. 
In fact, without their physical features, they cannot be thought of at all. 

It can hardly be denied that in states of inner enthusiasm (and this 
is the only thing comparable to the stage of life of the primal being we 
are now considering), something physical shows itself together with the 
spiritual. In this moment of emergent life, we can already discern the 
delicate corporeality with which the spiritual immediately clothes itself. 
For in being, where the contracting force encloses, affirms and contains, 
the essence of lucid purity takes into itself the first passive qualities (die 


70. Schelling agrees with the move by which Christian thinkers such as Augustine 
reconceived the Platonic forms as ideas in the divine understanding. But by making these 
ideas into the flickering images of a dreaming god, he transforms their meaning utterly. 
As closely as Schelling adheres to Plato, his project is nonetheless well understood as 
entailing a complete reversal of Platonism. 


71. The more common meaning of Gesicht is simply “face.” The word can, however, also 
refer to a dream image or a vision, as when one is “von Gesichten verfolgt” or haunted 
by visions. 
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ersten leidenden Eigenschaften). A milder being of light emerges that differs 
from the unbearable brilliance of primal lucid purity insofar as it has 
been modified by the principle opposed to it. (32) This most delicate 
form of corporeality differs little from what is. In fact it differs as little 
as what does the pulling and what gets pulled once one initiates inner 
production by “pulling oneself together.” Being falls together into com- 
plete unity with that which is, corporeality with spirituality. They do 
not relate to one another as two different essentialities but only as two 
different faces of one and the same essentiality. 

Because we encounter, even at this early stage, the spiritual and 
the corporeal as the two sides of the same existence, we can well say 
that the present moment of their supreme inwardness of feeling is the 
shared birthplace of what later, as matter and spirit, will be so decisively 
opposed. 

The self-producing primal matter that stands before us in the 
present moment cannot be opposed to spirit; for it, itself, can only be 
understood as spiritual matter (eine geistige Materie). True, in comparison 
with the active subject of being, it has qualities that are thrust upon it; 
however, in itself and in relationship to anything merely subordinate, it 
is proud (eitel) life and vitality. If there were not such a point of con- 
vergence where the spiritual and physical are fully united, then matter 
would be incapable of being raised back to mind and spirit. And yet just 
this undeniably happens. Even in the case of the most purely corporeal 
things, there is a point of transfiguration. It is out of this that organic 
matter has actually been unfolded. . . . [a line is missing]. . . . Whoever 
has exercised his or her eye for an open-minded examination of things 
will discover that these things do not appear in their completion solely 
on the basis of what belongs of necessity to their existence as such. 
There is something else in them or about them that first grants them 
the full luster and sheen of life: something superfluous, as it were, is at 
play around them that streams through them as a living being (Wesen) 
that, while ungraspable, is not imperceptible. What should this nature 
that shines through and looks through things be if not the inner spiri- 
tual matter that still lies concealed in all the things of this world and 
only awaits its liberation? In corporeal things we look for it above all 
in metals, whose characteristic sheen has always enchanted the human 
eye. As if by a (33) universal instinct, we fathom it particularly in 
gold, which, by virtue of its softness and delicate similarity to flesh, 
is so wonderfully pliable that it shows its deepest kinship with the 
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spiritual-corporeal primal first being. By just the kind of seeming play 
of accident that we have noticed before, all nations have used gold as 
a symbol of the happy age of the world, the age of <innocence and>” 
harmony in all things, just as if it alone were still a sign left over from 
that blessed primordial time. 

However, it is in organic life that we can most clearly see the resur- 
gence (Palingenesie) of this principle,” where it appears as the oil that 
sustains the green of plants or as the balsam of life that is the source of 
health. One recognizes it in the undeniable physical radiance (Ausfluss) that 
shines through flesh and glimmers in the eye. It is the radiance through 
which what is pure, healthy, and delightful energizes us and makes us 
well. It shows itself most clearly in the spiritual essentiality that, signal- 
ing the highest transfiguration of human corporeality, flows forth as grace 
(Anmuth). Even the crudest people find it hard to withstand a display of 
graceful charm. If they are unable to recognize what it is, they at least feel 
its effects. It is for this reason that grace cannot be understood without 
recognizing the presence of a living, active, and very physical’ being at its 
heart. What is revealed in it is the divinity of matter itself in its original 
first emergence. How else can we account for an appearance so miraculous 
that it can awaken a sense of astonishment even in barbarians? 

It will not be precipitous to remark that the present moment . . . [a 
line is missing] . . . is one in which the primordial living being (das 
Wesen) experiences itself only in an affirming way. In the most precise 
way of understanding this, we can say that what we now have observed 
is only One essential being, the existing being (das Existirende), to which 


72. [peaceful] 


73. Given that the pull of the past in the present is generally experienced as a regression 
into chaos (for example, in the periodic recurrence of warfare throughout history), it is 
important to note Schelling’s reference to a more healthful form of recurrence in nature. I 
addressed the link between nature and history in Joseph P. Lawrence, Schellings Philosophie 
des ewigen Anfangs (Würzburg: Koénigshausen und Neumann, 1989). See also the work 
of Schelling’s French contemporary, Pierre-Simon Ballanche, Essais de palingénésie sociale 
(1827-29), who reflected (in the wake of the French Reign of Terror and the Napoleonic 
wars) on the riddle of how societies are able to regenerate themselves after suffering the 
complete dissolution of mutual trust. It is noteworthy, I think, that Ballanche referred in 
that connection to Schelling’s treatise on the “Deities of Samothrace,” the only part of 
the Weltalter that Schelling himself brought to publication. 


74. Emphasis added. 
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the being that is (das Seyende) belongs as subject and the being that 
it is (das Seyn) as object. These three are in one another and simply 
indistinguishable. 


[E] 
Tue Horror oF Divine SOLIPsIsM 


The highest life will be unable to remain in the present moment. Indeed, 
it least of all can stay put. For even God is no more (34) than the husk 
of divinity. The truly existent in and throughout everything, as hidden 
as this might be, always remains the lucid purity of the most primordial 
beginning. The first active will is really never more than the ground of 
its existence. Intrinsically neither subject nor object, it is posited by the 
active will as both. But in truth it always remains in itself the essential 
unity as such. As much as it might take passing joy in a life that has 
become capable of feeling and of being felt (such pictorial language 
must occasionally be allowed us), it will nonetheless soon enough begin 
to feel the unity of its own nature (Wesen). Indeed, it will do so in a 
deeper and sharper way, for its own nature contradicts the opposition 
into which it has been placed. What it now feels is the mildness of its 
original nature in opposition both with the severity of the contracting 
will and with its own emerging subjectivity. Still truly unity, it is now 
something very different from the quiet and gentle unity that simply 
flows forth. Instead it is a unity that acts and contracts. It stands now in 
marked opposition to the being that it encounters as an active duality, a 
being that brings with it a strong sense of real repugnance. As much as 
it flows outward and spreads itself forth when following its own nature, 
it now finds itself cramped and closed away. 

For this reason, furthermore, it demands to be neither subject nor 
object, but rather to be free of both. Only by departing from them can 
it recover itself as the gentle, quiet unity it once was. 

This is the dire fate of all life, that to become comprehensible to 
itself, it seeks constriction, demanding narrowness over breadth. But after 
constricting itself and discovering what it feels like to be, it demands 
once again to return into openness. Indeed, it finds itself longing to 
return back into the quiet nothing it once inhabited. This, however, is 
impossible; to do so, it would have to abolish the life it has given itself. 
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In this way, even lucid purity,” once it has been lured into existence 
by the first active will, demands again to be released. The active will has 
brought subject and object together into one being and, with that act, 
existence has been established. There thus arises a quiet demand for the 
scission of these two that now refuses to leave the active will in peace. 
The will is not simple in its being, but is instead a (35) double-being, in 
which love and wrath have equal weight. Insofar as it feels love within 
it and makes it the object of its will, it too seeks scission. But no sooner 
does this happen than the opposed will, that other will that seeks always 
what is its own, draws back in terror as it feels the forces start to divide. 
Afraid it might lose its existence, it coils itself together again. 

The actively existing will cannot let go of this other will that coils 
into itself, for it has reality only to the degree that it constitutes the 
middle between the two primal wills. Conflict thus arises within it, a 
back-and-forth (Wechsel) of expansion and contraction that begins with 
love seeking scission on the one side and the particular pulling everything 
together on the other side. In the battle of the conflicting wills at war 
within it, the actively existing will loses its own freedom and becomes, 
so to speak, the first throbbing point and beating heart of divinity. In 
incessant systole and diastole, it seeks rest without ever finding it. The 
more it gains a sense of need and repulsion, the more it too demands 
freedom and salvation from necessity. 

In the moment of expansion, being, together with the conflict 
internal to it, breaks from unity (Einheit) and leaves it free. But in the 
moment of union (Einung), unity is continuously held tightly so that 
it can never escape. It is fixed securely and drawn over and over back 
into being, while at the same time it also posits itself ever anew as one 
that actively is (als seiendes). It is an involuntary movement that, once 
begun, always remakes itself from itself. With every contraction, the 
active will is again made responsive to the call of love as the original 
will. But as division (Scheidung) is thereby renewed, the other will, as the 
desire for existence, is for its part continuously stimulated. And because 
the actively existing will is not able to let go of it, given that its own 


75. A Lauterkeit that makes demands is of course now even further removed from the 
pure Lauterkeit of eternity itself. Its transparency is now the transparency of seeing and 
feeling. It has, in other words, been transformed into consciousness. It is no longer the 
initially subdued consciousness that takes joy in its quasi-nonbeing, but instead the 
heightened consciousness of one who, perhaps in a dream of falling, has been suddenly 
jarred wide awake. 
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existence rests on being both wills, expansion gives way immediately to 
contraction. There is no way out. 

Insofar as the conflict breaks from unity, the two original forces will 
find that they too have been separated and granted a moment of mutual 
independence. Or, even more, because within objective being it is only 
the affirmative and expansive force that behaves passively, it is this force 
that freely seeks (36) to escape its constraints. Only insofar as being is 
called back to its unity with that which is, and is thereby posited once 
again as being, are the two forces in their turn forced to search for a 
common being in which they are newly held together and made real. 

There is, in other words, also within objective being a back-and-forth 
between scission and union. Or, more precisely stated, it is the division 
within objective being that conditions the primary division between 
being and that which is. Both divisions collapse into one. 

As the forces within being separate from one another, they become 
free and give rise thereby to the first real life within the objective as such. 

This earliest self-rousing life is the most primordial eternal nature of 
God, ever pronounced, ever recanted. It has its life only in this constant 
back-and-forth of inhalation and exhalation. 

Insofar namely as the will of love calls forth the life that is 
proper to being by dividing the forces, the other will—the one filled 
with wrath—loses its right to be. Meanwhile, by virtue of the scission, 
freedom goes forth like a thunderbolt. Once, however, the other will 
calls back the forces from their flight, it is love that loses its right to 
both of them.” The open point is once again closed. In this way (and 
in this moment) the life of eternal nature is only a constant back-and- 
forth between life and death. It alternately comes to life in the one will 
while then dying in the other. It alternately abandons unity to assume a 
being of its own, while then losing its being all over again. At this stage 
there is no question of anything left standing. The entire production is 
like a divine spectacle that, born out of contradiction, is neither able 
to become anything enduring nor able to produce anything enduring. 

Expansion is spiritualization while contraction is embodiment. Thus 
matter too comes in this moment a step closer to achieving its finite 
form. For in the original condition of quiet peacefulness, when being is 


76. Schelling seems to be suggesting in these last two sentences that at the very deepest 
level, the will that has no right to be nonetheless possesses the freedom to act. When 
tyranny asserts itself in this way, it is the spirit of love that finds itself besieged. 
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one with the being that is, there was no conflict between these quali- 
ties: the bodily was spiritual and the spiritual was bodily. Here, however, 
matter finds itself in a condition of indecisiveness and finds itself, as it 
were, in an active struggle between the spiritual and the corporeal. 

(37) Whereas the sphere of what is objective showed itself in 
the previous moment as a spiritual-bodily being, it now reveals itself 
as more specifically corporeal. This is so emphatically the case that we 
shall have to concede within the being of the original primal being the 
active production of a dark and closed matter that is directly opposed to 
anything spiritual. The force of contraction that is actually what makes 
the bodily here becomes active in open opposition to the spiritualizing 
force. Activated in this way, it can only produce matter in opposition to 
spirit, although, here too, we cannot think in terms of any abiding birth. 

The middle condition between scission and union, since it cannot 
come to a decision for the one or the other, is struggle. Within the initial 
condition of being, the two original forces constituted a harmonic play 
of peaceful and mutual stimulation. But now that they are continuously 
being separated from one another, while just as quickly being called back 
together, they cannot but ignite into an ever-more-violent conflict. Torn 
out of every new union until they finally experience intense repugnance 
for one another, they now seek one another not for the sake of union, 
but for a fight. The negative force is always on the side of an imposed 
union, while the positive force affirms difference and is benefited by 
it. Neither force wins an enduring victory. Each sometimes wins; each 
sometimes loses. 

It is essential that we recognize here too different moments in the 
development. For in the beginning of the conflict, contraction has been 
so little overcome that it outweighs expansion within the whole. The 
conflict still has not exploded into its fullest violence. As it keeps return- 
ing, the force of scission gains more and more power until its strength 
equals and ultimately surpasses that of contraction. In the instant this 
line is crossed, the constantly renewed struggle between a scission that 
grows more powerful with its every return and a contraction that always 
offers less and less resistance reaches its breaking point. Matter, as the 
middle, stands between the two until it is finally torn completely apart. 
It is shattered into even the smallest parts, so that in the end the once- 
closed unity of being has been dissolved into chaos. 

(38) One might also look at the struggle between scission and union 
as a struggle between two dimensions. The primal force of contraction 
posits the first dimension insofar as it constantly draws everything together 
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into a middle point, by virtue of which a manifold of mutually free and 
independent things becomes impossible. Here unbroken unity prevails 
until necessity subordinates every last detail. The second dimension 
arises only through the intervention of an opposing force that breaks 
the compulsion of the first force and crosses through it. This makes 
distinctions between things possible, giving rise in the end to a life of 
free and independent organs mutually interacting within one whole. The 
force that opens outward frees itself from the contracting force that still 
clings to it. In the end, union is resisted and torn apart in all directions, 
constituting an open field of purely individual centers that retreat on 
all sides from the middle point, while still being held up by the force of 
contraction. Driven by forces that contend with one another, these new 
centers develop unique and independent lives of their own. 

What is conspicuous in all of this is that, in nature as a whole, every 
independent life begins with a movement around a middle point, either 
its own or a point external to it. This can be seen in things great and 
small, both in the revolving wheel of the planets, in which the deeply 
concealed unity of the world first shows itself, and in the rotating move- 
ments of microscopic organisms, scarcely visible to the eye, that appear 
as the seeds of organic nature as a whole. Compulsive circular movement 
shows itself as the first form and revelation of any unique, separate life. 
It would not be the worst way of seeing things to directly compare the 
divine chaos of wandering stars, each spinning with incomprehensible 
speed around its own axis and middle point, with the aquatic chaos of 
algae and other infusoria. Blood still retains this ancient form of circula- 
tory movement that governs great and small. It too is a chaos, posited 
internally but still subject to higher powers. Nature, always seeking to 
attain an ever-greater level of rest, appears to want nothing more than 
to find a way of escaping this movement and separating the forces that 
always contend with one another. (39) In the miracle of articulation 
that no one really understands, it has begun to do just this: finding 
a way successfully to hold the contending forces apart, subordinating 
them to a system of free movement, whereby muscles, carefully opposed 
to one another, stretch outward and bend back together, like divining 
rods rendered obedient to the will. While in a sense they too follow a 
rotating movement, they do so by dividing the task, with certain muscles 
straining forward and others pulling back in. 

Within that revolving wheel that moves always back into itself, 
matter receives its final and complete preparation. For through their 
ever-repeated separation and reunification, forces progressively attain the 
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capacity for mutual sensation of one another. The force of contraction, 
which by its nature should be nonactive and subordinate, assumes more 
and more a spiritual and active quality through its opposition with the 
other force, which, in its turn (and despite its intrinsically spiritual nature) 
is drawn ever deeper into a passive and subordinate position. In this way, 
and without end, the one force forms the other and lays the foundation 
for both of them to attain the capacity for sensation and representation. 

For now, however, the appearance of all corporeal qualities has to 
be understood as something that merely flickers forth. For in the same 
way that both forces are united in being, both the being that is (Sey- 
endes) and the being that it is (Seyn) are in turn called back into unity 
and posited as one. As a result, one could say that the objective sphere 
is continuously poised to spring into external appearance without ever 
really being able to do so. 

In this way the struggle within the objective can be regarded as 
the struggle between the spiritual and the corporeal. The parallel struggle 
between that which is and the being that it is can be seen as a struggle 
between interiority and exteriority.” 


77. The question of inwardness is decisive. Schelling’s entire argument is based on the 
recognition of an ontological difference within anything that is. To see this, however, one 
has to break the habit of looking at things from the point of view of objective (and objec- 
tivizing) science, which is always simultaneously the point of view of detached subjectivity. 
Once the subject has been methodically detached from the observable phenomena, all 
we are left to see is the external shell it happens to turn toward us. We lose any sense 
that the thing we observe possesses its own internality. To get Schelling’s point one has 
to exercise one’s imagination enough to see that, from the vantage point of the thing 
itself, it is what it is internally while simultaneously showing itself externally as what it 
happens to be. Long before there were scientists examining things in the world, there 
were those things themselves, each in itself as that which it was, and each manifesting 
itself in one way or the other to the things around it. The “that which is” (das Seiende) 
is thus the inside of a thing. Its “being” (das Sein) is the external shell it turns to those 
who encounter it from the outside. This tension is internal to the whole of nature. We 
know what it means to the degree that we ourselves (beings who experience their own 
interiority) have come up out of it. To the degree that the brain scientist is looking at a 
brain, he or she can declare that minds are nonexistent for the simple reason that they 
are nowhere evident in the observable phenomena. But without the mind, the brain 
scientist cannot make the reflection that leads to the statement that there are no minds. 
Were that in fact true, there would be no science. It would be convenient if the world 
of experience could so painlessly be wiped away, but this is of course impossible. The 
distinction between Sein and Seiendes remains standing, always subject to new development. 
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But now the time has come to go back to the inner life of the 
being (Wesen) that exists within this conflict.” 

Given the constant exchange between separation and unification, 
the inner life of this being must be as riddled with contradiction as the 
outer, (40) just as happens when organic forces are torn by violent and 
chaotic movements until the inner life of the whole organism is made 
to suffer as well. 

The consequence of the development of all life is that, by virtue 
of its own contradiction with being (Seyn), it throws out of balance 
the primordial harmony of life. This is why what is alive is handed 
over to suffering and pain. We might remind ourselves of the illnesses 
that punctuate the development of a human life, both physically and 
in the moral understanding. Pain is something necessary and universal, 
the unavoidable point within the passage to freedom. We will not shy 
away from portraying even the primal living being, insofar as it too arises 
developmentally, in a condition of suffering. Suffering is universally the 
path to glory, not only with regard to human beings but also with regard 
to the creator. He leads his creature through no other path than the one 
he himself also had to traverse. Suffering comes only from being. And 
because every being must first enclose itself in objective being in order 
to transfigure itself by breaking through its darkness, it is proper that 
even the divine being not be understood as free of all pain. It too must 
first suffer before it celebrates the triumph of its liberation. 

Over and done with is the peaceful harmony of the primal being 
with its existence (Einheit des Wesens mit seinem Daseyn), which we 
discerned in the first moment (and which constitutes everywhere the 
first condition of life). The originally harmonic forces are split apart in 
being. The more soulfully inward the fusion of what is with its being, 
the more that the existing one (as that which is) comes to participate in 
the growing rift within being. Here too there are moments that have to 
be distinguished from one another. Within the interiority of the primal 
being, as in its outer life, the initially gentle movements give way to 
increasingly violent ones. As long as the contracting force maintains its 
predominance over the expanding force, it will be stimulated by the emerg- 
ing conflict, initially dull and muted, to act in a blind and unconscious 
way. Much like the play of forces within a dream, strong, powerful, and 


78. [Schelling’s marginal note: “Let us dare now to look inward.”] 
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monstrous births erupt, unrestrained by unity.” If the rational soul does 
not exert an influence, then these forces act for themselves. No longer 
(41) in that original condition of soulful inwardness and clairvoyance, 
where interiority seems to be filled with light and where, in those who 
are blessed, prophetic visions flicker forth, the primal being, entangled in 
conflict, now finds itself brooding as if over oppressive dreams that come 
up from a remote past. Soon, however, as the conflict grows stronger, 
wild fantasies pass through its inner life, making it feel all of the terrors 
of its own nature. The sensation that now takes command is anxiety, the 
condition of a being that is torn in competing directions, not knowing 
whether to go in or out. Meanwhile, the dissolution proceeds and sepa- 
rates the forces more and more until the force of contraction begins to 
fear for its life. The more strength the force has, the more blindly the 
existing will acts out. As the forces strive to come together, they do so 
obsessively, blindly and without understanding. To the degree, however, 
that the forces within being separate so that the gap between being and 
the beings that are (Seyn und Seyendes) widens, freedom or the essence of 
primordial lucid purity breaks forth in a searing radiance.® This resembles 
what happens in the production of electricity. When separated forces are 
first rubbed up against one another and then torn apart (in der Scheidung), 
their combustion appears with a flash. In contrast <<to the <blind>*! 
violence of the existing will>>,* lucid purity is that essential unity in 
which freedom, spirit, understanding, and differentiation dwell. <The 
will within the contraction>* would thus like to grasp and appropriate 


79. It helps to remember that this entire passage corresponds to the age of Cronus and 
the Titans. The births that erupt constantly, because they are regarded as threats, are 
quickly swallowed up and destroyed. The foundational mood is fear of the dangerous other. 


80. In this passage, one will notice why the purity of Lauterkeit is not simply lucid, but 
lucent. Not only does it shine, but it sears. Because the movement by which the primal 
essence comes to be always unfolds in relationship to its underlying purity, it is constantly 
being purged of its impurities. The German word Lauterkeit is closely related to the word 
Léauterung, which means purification (or catharsis). What Schelling is describing in this 
first book of the Weltalter is the hell out of which God had to climb in order to be God. 
Insofar as he made that ascent (as evidenced by the relative stability of a world that is 
not simply stuck in the past), the hell in question was not really hell (from which an 
ascent is unthinkable), but purgatory, that which purges and cleanses, preparing the soul 
for a better life. 


81. [drop from the text] 
82. [to the violence of the blind, negating force] 
83. [The blind force in its action] 
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the flash of freedom for itself,** to thereby become freely creating and 
conscious will, released from confusion and opposition. <This will>% 
would also like to communicate to its creations the essential unity of 
lucid purity that is understanding and spirit. But the blind will cannot 
grasp freedom, for it is incomprehensible, overwhelming spirit. For this 
reason the will (42) takes fright at its appearance. (It is afraid of lucid 
purity, in which it recognizes, as little as it would like to do so, its own 
true nature. It somehow senses, moreover, that this purity is stronger in 
its gentleness than it itself is in its severity.) As it catches a glimpse of 
spirit, it grasps at it blindly, unconscious of what it is doing. In every- 
thing it produces, it tries to copy it, as if in this manner it could hold 
onto it. But its own understanding functions like that of a stranger, 
hovering between a completely dark night of consciousness and a spirit 
that knows itself. It is a kind of madness, the last state of the highest 
possible internal strife and contradiction. 

It is not for nothing that the ancients spoke of divine madness. 
<For so>*” we too have observed that visible nature <which is only 
the external image of inner nature>® becomes ever more frenzied the 
closer it comes to spirit. For all the things of nature are admittedly in an 
insensate state. Those creatures, however, that belong to the last epoch 
of the battle between what severs and what unites, consciousness and 
unconsciousness, appear wandering about in a condition close to drunk- 
enness, <as if they were>”? driven by”! insanity. Not for nothing was the 
wagon of Dionysus pulled by lions, panthers, and tigers, for it was in 
this wild frenzy of enthusiasm that nature lost itself <over the>” in the 
inner vision of the primal being. This is what was celebrated in Bacchic 


84. [for while it is true that it has been elevated into activity against its will, and while 
it should and must be something affirming, it would still like to make itself free. It is 
therefore that it tries to seize for itself the flashing forth of the affirming essence,] 


85. [This force] 


86. [which they attributed to poets and others in whom a force shows itself that accom- 
plishes more than it understands. So] 


87. [drop from the text] 
88. already pacified 

89. [drop from the text] 
90. [as if] 

91. [a lacerating] 

92. [by the] 
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orgies in the nature religion of archaic peoples caught up in the spirit of 
divination.” In contrast (Wogegen)* there is that wheel” of primordial 
<nature>” turning insanely upon itself, together with the <powerful>” 
and terrible forces of its circular drive. These forces are reproduced in the 
horrific pageantry of other ancient customs for worshipping the gods, such 
as the insensate, crazed dances that accompanied the profoundly shock- 
ing parade of the Mother of all things, riding on her (43) wagon with 
iron wheels, accompanied by raw and thunderous music that alternates 
between merely dazing and ripping its hearers apart. Because sound and 
tone appear to arise solely in the struggle between the spiritual and the 
corporeal, music alone can provide an image of primordial nature and its 
movement. The entire essence of music consists in a circular movement, 
proceeding from a basic tone that then undergoes extravagant variations 
before finding its way back to where it began. 

We have not derived our description of this condition from any 
special forces within the primal being. Instead, we have described the 
general fate of a nature that develops itself out of its own forces and 
lives entirely for itself. For man helps man; even God helps him. But 
nothing can assist the primal being, lost in its terrifying solitude. It has 
no choice but to fight through its chaotic condition alone and by itself. 

The greatest confirmation of the truth of our description lies in the 
fact that even now what is most interior to all things is constituted by 
that erratically spinning wheel of birth, that wild self-lacerating insan- 
ity. It is only brought under control and, as it were, proclaimed to be 
something good by the light of a higher understanding that is the real 
force of nature and of everything she brings forth. 


93. [lamenting as it were the demise of the old and pure things of nature] 


94. The wheel that turns insanely on itself stands in contrast to the spirit of divination. 
Yes, nature becomes frenzied when brought face to face with spirit. Even so, a moment 
of inner vision is accomplished. In accord to Schelling’s general dialectic, understanding 
is set free when darkness gathers into itself. Just how and why this occurs is something 
that still has to be explained. One thing, however, is clear: understanding is not limited 
to the law of causality. It is not, as Schelling emphasized in his introduction to the work, 
simply a development of its own thoughts. Quite the contrary, its condition involves the 
surrender of precisely these kinds of expectations. 


95. [the horrific pressure of the force of contraction] 
96. [birth] 


97. [active] 
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[F] 
TRANSITIONAL PANTHEISM 


Meanwhile, we might well imagine with what eyes this description will 
be regarded by some of those living today. We can anticipate hearing 
also on this occasion the old charge that our system entails a pagan 
deification of nature. 

On the other hand, it will not have escaped the notice of the 
attentive reader that in this description of the oldest epoch of being 
we have used the concept of God judiciously, never saying it outright, 
as we have done often enough in more rigorous portrayals. As for lucid 
purity, the most primordially original essence, we have depicted it clearly 
enough as what stands above God and constitutes the divinity within 
him. As for the actual reality that eventually emerged, on the other 
hand, we did not dare to name it God. 

What then, on our view, is this first emergent reality? Taken as 
a whole, one might say that it is the seed of God, since it is not yet an 
(44) actual god, but only a god on the order of possibility or of emergent 
power. Such a seed or potential state of God must precede God in the 
course of evolution, in the same way that involution must always and 
everywhere precede evolution. 

I ask those who take issue with this priority of nature whether 
they then refuse to recognize any nature whatsoever in God? If this is 
the case, then they will have to limit their view of God to the lucid 
purity of the primordial essence, for only this, the purest Godhead, is 
without nature, insofar as it, as eternal freedom, towers above all being. 
But in their vulgarity, they proclaim this principle to be nothingness, 
understanding it in the usual fashion. Where, therefore, is their God? 

Having quickly turned their back on the region of the purest 
divinity, they want to assure us that God has the attributes of reality, 
existence, and life. But to convince us, they will have to recognize in 
him a nature. Where there is reality, there is nature, and with it, the 
force of attraction; where there is reality there is depth and concealment. 

Have not they too, and for the longest time, used the expression 
“God is the ground of his own existence”! Was this ground just a word, 
or was something real meant thereby? As for words, we refuse to use 
them without attaching a meaning to them, incorporating concepts into 
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philosophical science in the most precise way. As for what the something 
real might be, we conclude that there must be a real difference between 
God insofar as he is the ground of his existence and God insofar as he 
actually exists. We conclude further that qualities that belong to God 
himself cannot be the same qualities as belong to him as the ground 
of himself. It follows that if the God that is has to be regarded as 
free—and in the highest sense as a living being that is intelligent and 
actively aware—then as the ground of himself, he can hardly be in the 
same way free, conscious, and intelligent. Given that most people take 
the contrary of these qualities to be something physical, they might be 
asked whether they have not, without knowing it, already been assum- 
ing the priority” of the physical (the potential) in God, despite their 
discomfort with such an idea. 

One can easily observe that the main deficiency in the present man- 
ner of philosophizing lies in the lack of mediating concepts. As a result, 
what is not free in a moral sense is taken to be (45) mechanical. What 
is not fully being, or to that degree is nonbeing, is regarded as simply 
nothing whatsoever. Similarly, what is not intelligent is presumed to be 
totally void of understanding. But these must be understood as mediating 
concepts. As such, they are precisely the most important ones, for they 
are really the only ones in philosophical science that exert a genuine 
explanatory force. Those who would like always to think in accord to 
the so-called fundamental principle of contradiction prove adept, like 
the Sophists, in argument, but they are completely unskilled when it 
comes to finding the truth that does not lie in the extravagant extremes. 

But perhaps we are looking for the source of misunderstanding at 
a deeper level than we have to. A simple historical explanation might 
do. Given that Spinoza too spoke of God as a nature, those who protest 
our own system probably assume that no one can put forward a similar 
thought without always meaning the exact same thing. This is particularly 
the case once they have convinced themselves that Spinoza’s system was 
the only purely rational one. 


98. Here as elsewhere it is important to remember Schelling’s emphatic assertion: “Priority 
stands in an inverse relationship to superiority.” “Priority” suggests temporal antecedence, 
even when time has not explicitly arisen. This is, moreover, as it should be. Time is the 
revelation of eternity (the unfolding of its hidden folds) and not simply its opposite. 
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And, indeed, Spinoza deserves very serious consideration. Far be it 
from us to want to repudiate him with regard to those things in which 
he truly was our philosophical precursor, our teacher and predecessor. 
He alone of all modern thinkers had a feeling for the primordial age we 
are trying to understand in this book. 

Spinoza is familiar with the powerful balance of original forces. 
He calls them the forces of extension (originally unfolding out of con- 
traction?) and thinking (unfolding—for the sake of the contrast—from 
expansion?). But he knows only the moment of their existential equal- 
ity. It is doubtful whether he considered how one principle might be 
subordinated to the other, in accord either to its nature or its essence. 
Those who have attributed to us the same kind of equation of principles 
have not taken notice of how central for our thinking the concept of 
potency is. It is this concept that is characteristic for our understanding 
and serves to distinguish it completely from Spinoza’s way of thinking. 
Have our critics failed to notice that for us the nature in God (the 
real in him) is always portrayed as constituting only the first potency 
of his existence? Because they have not been placed in sharp-enough 
opposition, the two original forces of Spinoza stand next to one another 
in complete indifference and inactivity, without mutually exciting any 
kind of development or intensification. It is for this reason that his 
substance persists in the eternal sameness of being closed within itself, 
(46) instead of elevating and developing itself. Although Spinoza’s 
substance is the unity of the two original forces, it is so only in the 
way that, for us, makes it into the ground of existence or the first thing 
that has reality. As such, it is eternal concealment; it never steps forth 
to take up an active role, it never transfigures itself into a being that 
actively is (ein Seyendes). In other words, Spinoza is the purest realist, 
just as he has long been said to be. He is this to an astonishing degree, 
especially in light of how abstracted all modern systems are from the 
real world of nature. 

Another objection that has always been raised against our own 
point of view is that it regards visible nature too highly. According to 
our critics, it is wrong to regard as eternal any of those forces that one 
might still witness breaking forth from the interior of matter. In rela- 
tion to the best thinkers of antiquity, we are asserting nothing new, but 
we do so with more precision. For if they often made do with the idea 
of archetypes that are merely thought or understood as thinkable, we 
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have fully rejected the common opinion, according to which the forces 
of attraction and expansion, the elements of fire and water, the power 
of the thunderbolt and the gentleness of light, are thought of as having 
emerged first with the formation of the outwardly visible world we see 
around us. On our view, these very forces were actively at work in the 
primal being that preceded the world. The expressions we have used 
in this regard are for that reason not, as some might imagine, meant 
figuratively, but are to be taken quite literally. As we could have put it, 
the two primary moments of the development portrayed here rely on 
expressions drawn from both the organic and the general aspects of the 
physical world. Those who are experienced will find the connections 
here as they occur, without needing to be reminded. 

But what is it about matter, we ask, that so offends people that 
they feel like they have to assign it a much lower origin? In the end, 
it would seem, what offends them is nothing other than the humility 
of matter. But precisely this lax letting go (Gelassenheit) at the heart of 
matter shows that something from the most primordial core of reality 
is still alive in it. Inwardly, it is the purest spirituality, even though 
outwardly it is complete passivity (Leidenheit). As highly as we regard 
action (Aktuositét), we nevertheless doubt that it in itself is the most 
supreme. For the (47) essence of reality (Denn das Wesen), out of which 
God himself steps forth, is itself the radiance of the lucid purity that, 
while it can only shine outward, cannot have an effect on anything. 
Everywhere it appears that meek suffering (Leiden) and receptivity comes 
before what is active and effective. I have many reasons for not doubt- 
ing that within organic nature the female precedes the male. This in 
part accounts for the alleged sexless character of the simplest forms of 
plant and animal life.” 


99. An age committed to the principle of power will (even while complaining about its 
susceptibility to abuse) be unlikely to applaud this way of emphasizing the priority of the 
female over the male. To be fair to Schelling, however, one should take seriously not simply 
the conclusion, but the opening of this paragraph. Matter, what stands lowest of all, is 
the mother (mater) only because it embodies what stands even above Divinity itself: the 
will that wills nothing. If Schelling understands the female principle in conjunction with 
receptivity and suffering, he aligns it just as closely to the only possibility of happiness. 
The refusal to suffer that leads to the play of power may be the key to productivity, but 
it is hardly the key to happiness. 
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It is assumed that every so-called system must be judged in accord 
to its governing principle. One must ask, however, what a principle is 
and how it might operate. 

Insofar as every development assumes the oneness of the subject 
that develops itself, to this degree every system has one subject, one 
living center that develops itself throughout. But one will find it hard 
to provide, once and for always, a firm concept for a principle taken in 
this sense. Given that it is in continual movement, always progressing 
and intensifying itself, any concept one attains of it will hold for one 
moment only. As something living, it is in fact not One, but infinitely 
Many. This observation enables us to see quite clearly that in no liv- 
ing whole of philosophical science can one find a point where we can 
stop and find something fixed to hold onto. Before one can deliver 
the complete concept of any subject undergoing development, one will 
always have to wait to see how the whole context works itself out. The 
subject itself is in the middle and in the end just as much as it was in 
the beginning. As such it is not ever what it is, in this or in that point 
of its development. Instead of ever being something particular, it is the 
one and everything within the whole. Someone who for that reason 
criticizes the subject of such development as a Protean nature has hit 
the target, if roughly; in any event he is closer to the truth than he 
may well understand. 

One often hears the remark that a system is simply impossible. 
Unfortunately, however, we are seldom provided with an explanation of 
what a system is supposed to be. If we are to understand a system as a 
comprehensive network of sentences that taken together denote a firm 
and objective being abiding within itself, then (48) the prototype of all 
systems would be the most complete possible development of so-called 
natural history. If, on the other hand, we are to understand a system as 
a totality of propositions, each of which is true in and for itself, then 
the most complete system would be perhaps geometry, even if it never 
occurred to anyone to think of geometry in this way. With regard to a 
living system of philosophy, however, one will have to say something 
quite different: that each and every sentence, once it is pronounced as 
a sentence, is already false. Take, for example, the following proposition: 
the primordial being is the absolute unity of subject and object. If this 
is presented as representing a truth valid in itself, then it is obviously 
false, for the primordial being, regarded in another connection, might 
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be better understood as an effective unity, or, in a still different connec- 
tion, as the actual opposition between subject and object. False in the 
same way, if taken for itself, is the opposite expression: the primordial 
being is the nonunity of subject and object. On the other hand, within 
the living context of the whole that determines the position and thus 
the limit of each sentence, any one of these formulations can appear 
to be true. For this reason one could just as well turn things around 
and say: every sentence that stands apart from a system is false. Only 
within a system, only in the organic context of a living whole, can 
there be a truth. 

System in the bad sense of the word, like anything noxious, is 
what is at a standstill, what lacks the strength for development and 
enhancement and seeing things through. Thus the difference between 
the different systems arises from the fact that they become stuck at a 
certain standpoint. The perspective itself is not anything false, but only 
the fact that one gets stuck there. At home in a true and comprehensive 
system, one is always able to educate oneself and develop things further. 

The concept of a principle is not usually taken in that higher sense. 
For most it simply refers to the beginning point. It is obvious how insuf- 
ficient or perverse the point of view would have to be, if the nature of 
the whole were truly to be judged simply in accord to the nature of what 
comes first. Were we to judge in this fashion, what name would we have 
to give to the perspective whose development we are following here? 

(49) Those who adhere to what is ultimate in the whole, the 
primordial first essence of lucid purity, could be tempted to call the 
whole system Idealism, insofar as the principle of purity reveals itself 
in the subsequent development as the ideal, that which alone is truly 
real. And indeed, I have permitted myself to designate that essence as 
the absolute-ideal, to distinguish it from what it is insofar as it already 
is the active principle of being. From this perspective the whole could 
be designated well enough as Absolute Idealism. 

But one cannot ignore the fact that something is problematic about 
this designation and is vulnerable to misunderstanding. For in itself 
the purest essentiality is neither ideal nor real—or rather, if it appears 
inwardly as the purest ideal, the greatest possible lucid purity, one has 
to acknowledge that from an external perspective what we see is utterly 
without effect. As the purest possible passivity (Leidenheit), it resembles 
the nature of the real. 
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If the designation of the whole were to be taken from that highest 
point, then it is clear that one can call it neither realism nor idealism; 
instead, one would do better to realize that oppositions such as this can 
only emerge at a later stage of the development. 

Indeed, the beginning or the nerve of the system may lie somewhere 
else entirely. After all, we have demonstrated that within the essential- 
ity as such there is not even as much as the possibility of a beginning. 
[Only in the will],!° that other principle that emerges within it, can 
one find the possibility of an actual beginning. 

If we were to adopt this as our grounding principle, then the whole 
would appear as a system of realism or pantheism, as happens often 
enough. With what justification, one can judge on the basis of what 
we have just discussed. 

One thing is undeniable. If what we are looking for is that which 
has the highest age, then realism has the advantage over idealism. 
Whoever does not acknowledge the priority of realism is looking for a 
development that is free of any kind of preceding development. What 
one desires in this case is the fruit and the blossom, but without the 
hard shell that once enclosed it. Just as being is the force and might of 
the eternal, realism is the force and might of every philosophical system. 

(50) Everyone will recognize that the force of contraction is the 
true effective beginning of each thing. The most wonderful instances of 
development are not to be expected from what is easily unfolded, but 
only from what is closed in on itself and determined to resist further 
development. Many would like simply to deny the archaic, holy force 
of being, banishing it already at the outset. Instead, they should wait 
for it to yield to love, for when it does so it will give birth out of itself. 

The earliest thinkers endowed with inner feelings and a capacity 
for introspective reflection must have acknowledged the existence of an 
eternal opposition within and without themselves. Observing that the 
source of this conflict is nowhere visible and that it was already at work in 
the oldest beginnings of nature, they must have realized that the ground 
of the opposition is older than the world and indeed as old as the old- 
est being itself. Just as there is a duality at the heart of everything that 
now lives, there must already have been a duality at the heart of primal 
life as well, one that, mediated by many different stages, has come to 


100. My addition. 
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show itself in such oppositions as those between the corporeal and the 
spiritual, darkness and light, fire and water, male and female. This is why 
precisely the oldest doctrines are most emphatically in agreement when 
they say that the principle that has given rise to everything must have 
been driven by a duality of forces. It must be characterized as a being 
that carries two opposed ways of acting within itself. 

In our own times, however, alienated as we are from such primal 
feelings, any residual sense for duality generally results, not in attempts 
to acknowledge and understand it, but instead in attempts to eradicate 
it or in one way or the other to deny it. 

If one takes from being only what stands over against us, and 
from the other principle only as much as what a simple mechanic could 
find in it, one ends up with the emptiest and most abstract expression 
by which duality can be represented. It appears then as the opposition 
between being and thought. 

Such thinking is opposed by the enormity of being itself, thought 
of as an invincible force. As a result, a philosophy that seeks understand- 
ing has no more difficult task than to provide an account of precisely 
this being. What it has to explain is the incomprehensibility itself, the 
active opposition (51) to all thinking that manifests itself as active 
obscurity and even as a positive inclination to darkness. But what most 
thinkers would prefer instead is simply to dispose of what makes them 
so uncomfortable, to dissolve it in the understanding or somehow or 
another in the imagination. 

Anyone who does this, anyone who simply denies that there is a 
principle that is positively and actively opposed to thinking, is in effect 
denying reality itself and can rightly be called an idealist, and an idealist 
in the most common way of understanding the word. 

Idealism understood in this way, as entailing a complete denial of 
the original force of being, is by no means limited to the schools. It 
is not something that was first born in our own day. In the manner in 
which it has appeared among us, it is nothing more than the explicitly 
stated secret of a tendency that has been pursued for centuries now, 
the result of people exercising the capacity of thought to explore all 
speculative possibilities. 

What we find here is a confirmation of the way that people of all 
times have thought of God in the image of man, before then asserting 
the necessity of forming themselves in the image of God. And if today 
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there is a tendency to regard a sense of humanity as the only thing, while 
dismissing the skill and the strength necessary to foster its development, 
in the same way, it has proven tempting to strip away from the highest 
idea the characteristics that constitute its power and strength. What we 
end up with are philosophical descriptions of a God so “humane” that 
anyone can accept him, even while, for sheer (lauter) light and illumina- 
tion, nothing can be seen. 

Such a god is nothing but the fiction of one who has lost the strength 
to achieve depth. The weakness of a deity so construed corresponds to 
the weakness of a people whose good-natured striving for culture and 
enlightenment has come so far that everything has been dissolved into 
thoughts and images. When this happens they will have also lost contact 
with everything that has to do with darkness and force, or (why not use 
the right word?) with the barbarian principle that, conquered and not 
abolished, is the actual foundation of everything that is great. 

According to some philosophical authorities everything that stands 
outside of the original light of divinity is nothing but its image and empty 
schematizing; according to them, anything else that offers itself up to be 
seen in this world of images, (52) and that means in the whole of phe- 
nomenal nature—the very earth and sky that according to the Psalms were 
the garments with which God clothes his majesty—, is in reality nothing 
more than a nothing of the nothing, a shadow of shadows. Indeed, we 
can even imagine our authority, in Pindar-like enthusiasm, going a step 
further to say that the world is no more than a mere dream of shadows. 
Against such a proclamation, I suspect that the best response is the one 
found in the Homeric verse that Cato the Elder used to warn the fight- 
ers of Carthage that they should ignore such feeble nonsense. Instead of 
listening to such clever speakers they should seek out a true orator, the 
kind of person, even if there were just one, of whom one might say what 
Scipio said: “He alone is strong; the others flicker like shadows.” 

How fruitful it is, given the mobility and the carelessness of think- 
ing, to be in possession of a principle that can be dissolved neither in 
the solvent of the sharpest concept nor in the fire of the most cerebral 
thinking. Without this principle that resists thinking, the world might 
perhaps already have truly dissolved into nothingness. Amidst the storms 
of the never-resting, always volatile spirit, the world is preserved only by 
this unconquerable middle point. It is, we can truly say, God’s eternal 
might. In the first primal existence there must be a principle that resists 
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revelation. <For when>!®! there is a force that accomplishes revelation, 
doesn’t there have to be one as well that is opposed to it? Is a completely 
inactive indifference thinkable? In that first reality, there is something 
irrational that resists discussion and clashes with everything creaturely. 
It is this principle that constitutes God’s supreme might. Just as, in the 
high seriousness of tragedy, Force and Violence (Stärke und Gewalt)!” 
are the servants of Zeus who bound Prometheus—for his love of human- 
ity—to the sea-battered cliffs. It is thus necessary to discern within it the 
personality of God. After all, in the language of traditional philosophy, 
personality is explained as the last act or the last potency through which 
an intelligent being exists in a way that defies communication. It is the 
principle through which God, instead of commingling with his creatures 
(as was certainly originally intended), stands eternally apart. Everything 
can be communicated to creatures except this one thing: to be <by and 
through>!® itself. 

(53) One cannot at all counter by claiming that it is unworthy 
of the divine nature to have such a principle in itself, for how should 
something be unworthy that is necessary to its being? Beyond this, such 
an objection contains a false assumption. For as the actively forming 
principle it must precede God as a fully constituted being. At the same 
time, from the perspective of that accomplished being, it is a subordinate 
principle. If it ever again stepped forward into act, one would first have 
to determine whether it did so in accord to the divine will. 

What holds for realism holds as well for pantheism. In the original 
condition of the balance of forces, the One is the All and the All is the 
One. But even this unity is not an inactive one. Instead it was posited 
by a force active within the primordial being. In the same way as realism 
has the advantage of greater age over all other views, one must accord 
to pantheism an indisputable priority over its opposites, idealism and 
dualism. We can say that, within God himself, it constitutes the earlier 
and older system. But it is precisely this pantheistic system of the most 
ancient time, corresponding as it does to the original condition of the 
all in one and of the unity of all things in concealment, that in the 
time thereafter is always more and more repressed and posited as past. 


101. [for only such as this can be the ground of revelation. If] 
102. The mythological figures Schelling has in mind are Kratos and Bia. 


103. [to have the immortal ground of life in itself; by and out of] 
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Part Two 
[A] 
Tue BIRTH oF Gop 


How has this condition been relegated to the past? For that it is past, 
we can convince ourselves by the externality and the pacified appear- 
ance of nature, the organic interconnectedness that contrasts with the 
wild and inorganic time that preceded it. 

No power outside of the primal being could have accomplished 
this, even if such were thinkable. For nothing can counter its power, 
nothing can shatter the unbreakable unity of its essence or nullify the 
simultaneity and equipollency of the forces it carries within it. 

Not only this, but he himself,! the very god imprisoned in being, 
cannot achieve this on his own. For in himself, he is an indivisible whole, 
and love, the higher will that is simultaneously his own will, can deposit 
him into a condition of contradiction and struggle, but cannot set him 
free. Through none of the principles that he carries within himself (54) 
can the condition be changed, for nothing can be separated from him. 

Thus only the following cases are thinkable: 

Either the primal being would have to remain in this condition 
of contradiction forever, since it can complete neither the scission nor 
the union, or the scission would finally have to be completed, either by 
virtue of the superior power of the higher will—or by the active will 
(wirkende Wille) surrendering its own life. Were neither of these to occur, 
the higher will, while still seeking scission, would have to somehow 
accomplish its aim, even while allowing the other will to persist in its 
force and effectiveness. 


1. By depicting the god who creates as masculine, in clear contrast to the goddess who 
gives birth, Schelling leaves us either to conclude that he has made a reasonable and 
clear distinction or to regard him as having fallen to the inertia of the patriarchal way 
of viewing things. Does creation entail a kind of divine “self-making” that is inherently 
masculine—or is all self-making just a way of disguising the birth that, at its deepest 
level, simply flows forth from the “immaculacy” (Lauterkeit) of undefiled eternity? Is 
the Christian myth of the virgin birth an attempt to do justice to the feminine core of 
divinity? And, with regard to the difference between birth and creation, what is the real 
relationship between nature and history? 
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The first possibility violates our assumption and is, moreover, intrin- 
sically unthinkable. For eternal ruin, eternal chaos, eternal torment and 
anxiety are impossible; all contradiction finds through itself its resolution. 
But the alternative, to think that scission might conquer union (Einung) 
altogether, is also impossible. For this would entail the destruction of the 
principle of contraction. The lucid purity of the beginning would once 
again reign, but with no revelation. This is not what it wants. For as 
often as it would like to escape the force that drives it about in circles 
(Umtrieb), it remains bound to it to the degree that it is bound by the 
longing that has been awakened in it, the longing to reveal itself.’ It 
wants the opposition, so that it can emerge from it as unity (Einheit). 
If its only goal were to escape entanglement in existence, who could 
possibly doubt but that the super-divine essence of lucid purity would 
simply burn away anything vile in it, as in an all-destructive fire? But 
love will not suffer that happening; the goal of revelation will not allow 
it. The most sublime secret consists in the continuation of existence, 
the constant deferral of conflagration. 

The third possibility we considered, that the existing will (existirende 
Wille) might give up its own life (the particularity of its own will) entirely, 
is no less impossible. Doing so would entail taking back everything and 
even abolishing the beginning itself, leaving us with a process that com- 
pletely undoes everything (ein völlig riickgéngiger Prozeß). But to reverse 
itself in this manner would be completely wrong. The character of the 
divine is not given in the freedom to take things back, but rather in 
the strength to see through what has been begun and to carry it out 
to its end. Besides, it is unthinkable in itself. The will that contracts 
into itself, willing what is its own, (55) can by its very nature only be 
abolished by a higher will. But we have already demonstrated that this 
is impossible. The contracting will would thus have to abolish itself. But 
because it is an intrinsically blind will it has no freedom to do so. And 
it is impossible, of course, that the same would be vanquished simply 
by the same. 


2. This is a problem that has already been noted. How has lucid purity caught the con- 
tagion of desire, how has the principle of utter detachment become thus “bound”? The 
answer Schelling gave is clear enough: the will to existence emerged within it, of its 
own accord, without having in any way been posited or “chosen” by lucid purity itself. 
Innocence is taken captive by what emerges within it. 
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The last alternative is therefore the only one that remains, which 
is to say that the longing for freedom and revelation, characterizing as 
it does both the primal being and the real existent will that has arisen 
within it, will have to be satisfied in some other manner. 

As is becoming ever clearer, we are left with an apparently irre- 
solvable contradiction. The being that has come into existence needs 
to separate itself (sich scheiden) while at the same time remaining in the 
unity of existence. If the unity were allowed to die, then it would be as 
if the contradiction never existed in the first place. But, within what is 
most complete, nothing can be lost. Even the most peaceful transition 
from unity into duality, if it means that the former simply ceases to be, 
would violate the completeness and inalterability of the divine nature. 
In what is perfect, there can be no transformation of the essence, no 
alteration of darkness and light. 

If the One were to move itself from unity into duality, then unity 
would be lost thereby—but the duality should be, and the unity should 
persist just as much. This would be possible only if the unifying prin- 
ciple could posit the severing principle (das scheidende Princip) precisely 
by the act of remaining in itself. To establish the principle that opens 
things up, it would have to persist in itself as contraction. The only 
way it could remain intrinsically itself would be if, in the very act of 
pulling itself together, it could posit the severing division as something 
outside itself. But nothing can exist outside of God, even if God exists 
at this stage only in embryo, for he is the essential core of all beings 
(das Wesen aller Wesen). In him is contained the seed and the possibility 
of everything real. 

Thus, the principle that is posited outside of the existent would 
have to remain nonetheless inside of God. While standing outside of the 
existent, it has to stand simultaneously inside of God. This means nothing 
other than that God has to double himself within himself. There has to 
be a second personality, different from the personality of the primordial 
being that has come into existence, but not different from God as such. 
It still has to flow forth from God insofar as he is the one that exists, 
that is, the one who is closed up inside of being (im Seyn Eingeschlofine). 

Hitherto there has been nothing outside of the one that exists, 
not even God. This itself, however, the one that exists, is an indivisible 
whole, and the way it is, according to our presupposition, is the way 
it should remain. The god who is entrapped in being is able to posit 
a second personality, (56) but not by virtue of any division (Theilung), 
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or by discharging or separating out from himself one of the principles 
contained within him. Instead, he acts by remaining true to his own 
integrity and completeness. To posit a second being outside of oneself, 
while remaining in one’s own wholeness, is to beget (Zeugung).? Beget- 
ting, self-doubling of the living being that is closed up inside of being 
(des im Seyn eingeschloBnen Wesens), would be the final, the only possible 
resolution of the highest opposition. 

The concept of Zeugung is often understood and used in a wider 
sense to denote the capacity of a living being to turn its inwardly cre- 
ative force outward, regardless of whether it reproduces something equal 
to itself or something that is at least independent and able to stand on 
its own.* Poets and artists are said to demonstrate their creative power 
(zeugende Kraft) in the things they bring forth, in proportion to how 
independent of them their creations seem to be. One encounters in the 
plant the prototype of all Zeugung. Even before they produce fruit they 
exercise their reproductive capacity by forming blossoms. For when they 
do so, they give birth to something different from themselves and in this 
way pass beyond mere growth. 

Nor do we need to look only at organisms as a whole, for particular 
organs, especially the sense organs, have a relentless drive to create (sind 
beständig Zeugungslustig). The ear, for instance, always wants to hear. 
There are indeed some who cannot live without sounds and tones and 
words. Thus in their absence, when it is too quiet, they begin to stir 
themselves, just as some people tend to talk to themselves. The eye too 
is constantly inclined toward sight. This can give rise to a true creation 
of images outside of it, a way of focusing (Zusammenziehen) that is itself 
a kind of generation. If nothing from the outside gives rise to sight, the 
eye can resolve, particularly in excitable moments, to engender visions 
on its own behalf. Indeed, it seems generally that every living being, 
when in its own fullness it is unable fully to contain itself, finds a way 


3. To generate a being outside of oneself is to beget. To receive (empfangen) that being 
into oneself is to conceive. It follows, appropriately enough, that the Son, begotten by 
the Father, is conceived by pure lucidity itself, the supreme Godhead. It is for this reason 
that (contrary to David Krell’s interpretation) the shift to the father-son language of Part 
Two does not entail the abandonment of the central insight of Part One: the supreme 
nature of the principle of Lauterkeit, the Eternal Feminine. 


4. I find the English words “engender” and “generate” useful for capturing the “wider” 
sense of Zeugung. 
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to contract into something outside itself. This helps, for example, to 
account for the sublime miracle of how a word is formed in the mouth. 
This is an instance (57) of true creation (eine wahre Zeugung), the gen- 
eration of sound and meaning out of an interior so full that it can no 
longer remain in itself. 

So it is with the primordial existing being. In the ever-growing 
fullness of its interiority, it does nothing other than to seek the word 
through which it can be expressed, liberated, and developed. For every- 
where it is the word, whether created or discovered, that resolves inner 
conflict. People too, once they begin to feel anxiety and those deep inner 
pains that afflict all that lives, have to engender for themselves a savior 
in the form of a higher and better personality than the one they were 
born with. Unless they want to remain in a chaotic condition and fall 
victim to an inner consuming fire, they need to develop the character 
that can bring their original personality to decision, opening them up 
and granting them equanimity.’ 

Love is what drives all development. Love moves the primal being 
to give up its concealment. For the force of contraction must be over- 
come not only externally, but internally as well. The more the force of 
contraction has the essence of lucid purity revealed to it through ongoing 
scission, and the more it comes to feel this inwardly, the more it will 
recognize in it its own true original nature. In the process, it cannot but 
realize what a severe, hard, and blind nature it has, in contrast with the 
tenderness, understanding, and light of the inner essence that stands so 
much higher. Although, as eternal force and might, it can never stop 
contracting, it modifies its determination actively to resist. The more it 
yields to division, but without being able to surrender its contraction 
altogether, the more its heart swells. As this takes place, its heart (Wesen) 
becomes more filled with longing and expectation. Its movements are no 
longer like the raging storms of winter, but rather like the soft breezes 
that signal the approach of spring when a sweetly painful breath makes 
all of nature tremble, seeming to dissolve all living beings in an inner 
joy while preparing them for their highest upsurge of vitality. For insofar 


5. One can think for instance of the way Nietzsche created Zarathustra not simply as a 
fantasy of strength entertained by a sickly and neurotic man, but as in fact Nietzsche’s 
savior, that stronger and better second personality that transformed a sickly and neurotic 
man into one of the greatest philosophers who ever lived. 
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as the force of drawing things together inwardly relaxes its hold on life, 
its anger dies away. It loses its willfulness and with that its capacity to 
contract. Externally, however, in terms of its deed, it cannot stop being 
creative and contracting, for it is the eternal force of the only living 
being that is by nature immortal. So, also from the point of view (58) 
of the primal being itself (des Urwesens), the moment of the highest 
compulsion of forces has now been attained. Because it has become 
impossible for it to produce anything more within itself by contraction, 
it engenders something outside itself, which, while bearing its likeness, 
is independent of it and capable of standing on its own. 

What can the primal force of contraction engender out of itself 
other than that which essentiality desires? Indeed, its demand for this 
is what placed it in that conflict in the first place. From the beginning, 
essentiality has sought what is most like it, the purest love. Just as love 
is born in the heart, the eternal Son® is born out of the very center of 
the contraction of the eternal Father. 

Love’s wish is now fulfilled. For the first time it recognizes the 
force of contraction as allied (einig) with it. It itself, pure lucid purity 
for itself, can neither beget nor create. It needs the force of contraction 
as that which alone is a productive and generative force, and for this 
reason is just as eternal as it is. But the force should only be a generat- 
ing force in service of that which has come into existence; it should 
not be exerted for its own sake. This is why love resisted it until it 
had been sufficiently overcome inwardly that it could genuinely decide 
to assist in the generation of something outside of it. When this has 
been achieved the demand of inner love has been satisfied. From now 
on it permits the force of contraction to abide’ in peace. For the force 
of contraction cannot come to a stop. It must eternally continue to act, 
so that eternally the Son is begotten out of the Father and eternally the 
fatherly strength is made manifest by the Son. Out of this collaboration 
the eternal joy of overcoming and being overcome arises. The Son is 
not the Father’s opposite, but rather his passion and his love, just as, to 


6. I use the uppercase for Father, Son, and Spirit at those junctures that Schelling is 
referring to the divine personalities from the point of view of Christian mythology. This 
renders the usage consistent with the uppercase letters used for other mythological figures, 
such as Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus. 


7. Reading währen for gewähren. 
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use a weak analogy, it is a joy for us to find the friend who can open 
up what lies concealed within us, enabling us to articulate it by finally 
giving us the word that resolves all of the contradictions of our life. For 
only with the emergence of the Son does the Father begin to understand 
himself and exercise the power of differentiation. As a writer long ago 
expressed it, the Son marks the limit of the Father’s depth; he is the 
very wellspring of whatever can be understood. 

Immediately, that is to say, through the simple existence of the 
Son, the fatherly tendency to indifference (59) and toward a unity that 
draws all forces into concealment is negated. This does not entail the 
negation of the Father as such and what he is in himself. It does, how- 
ever, constitute the suspension of his power in relationship to the Son. 
What is being in itself and nonbeing in relationship to what is other 
is now posited as past. Thus by begetting the Son, the dark primordial 
force of the Father retreats into the past and recognizes itself as past in 
relationship to him. But once the force of contraction has stepped back 
into the past of potentiality and inwardness (once it has been posited 
as the first potency), it ceases to clash with love. For it is now in its 
proper relation. Now it can continue to be effective forevermore, but 
inwardly so that love can take joy in its action. For only by virtue of 
this action does the eternal Son have the being in which the love of 
the Father rests. The action itself no longer precipitates conflict as it 
did in an earlier epoch. The two principles now stand over against one 
another in freedom. They take joy in their mutual independence and 
together constitute one single nature. 

The Son is the reconciler, the liberator and redeemer of the Father. 
If a fatherly force came before the Son, the same force came just as 
much before the Father. For the Father is Father only in and through 
the Son. For this reason, the Son is also again what causes the being 
of the Father. Here the old expression used by alchemists is particularly 
valid: the Son of the Son is the one who was the Father of the Son. 

With the Son, the second epoch begins, the age of the present, 
the age in which love is in command. We previously stated the great 
law that governs all life, according to which the same forces that work 
together inwardly separate themselves outwardly to step forth as inde- 
pendent powers, each of which dominates its own age. Here it has been 
confirmed in the highest of all instances. 

The first action of the Son with regard to the fatherly force is that 
he overcomes the unity, within that force, of being and the one that is 
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(die Einheit des Seyns und des Seyenden ih ihr). This is not possible unless 
the living essence, the subject of being, is freed from its being in both 
instances. 

For the living essence was in both being and the one that is; but 
it was in both in opposite ways. 

(60) In the one that is, the essence was not free to the degree that 
it was posited not only as the subject of the force of contraction but as 
itself actively contracting. It was not free, for its real nature is to flow 
outwardly and to communicate itself freely. 

In being, in contrast, it was not free insofar as, drawn into itself, 
it was posited as an object. 

Now the unity between being and the being that really is consists 
herein: in the being that really is, the living essence is posited as subject, 
while being is its mere object. But what this means is that the unity 
cannot be suspended without the essence becoming free to oppose being 
by liberating itself from the force of contraction. This holds both for 
being and the being that really is. 

We can do no better than to depict in the following way the 
relationship in which the living essence stands to the contracting force 
within the one that is. Consider the way a free and composed (lautere) 
Heart (Gemiith)® relates to a specific volition that is produced within it. 
Even though the volition has arisen in composure, it soon enough hijacks 
the Heart for its own purpose. Freedom and calm serenity (Lauterkeit) 
are cast aside. Composure is restored only when the volition inwardly 
retreats and conceals itself. At that point, in contrast to the will, now 
hidden, the underlying Heart is able once again freely to flow outward 
and communicate itself. 

In exactly the same way, the living essence within the one that is 
becomes free only to the degree that the contracting force, that other 


8. The Gemiit is systematically conceived in the Stuttgarter Privatvorlesungen from 1810, 
where it functions as the primal power of the spirit, constituting the unconscious root of 
the understanding spirit and of the soul. The German word Mut is etymologically related 
to the mot of the emotions (or to “mood”). Just as Gebirge refers to a range of mountains, 
Gemiit refers to a range of emotions, one that culminates in Mut itself, the courage that 
enables one to maintain sobriety even in the face of emotions that extend from depression 
(Schwermut) to pride (Hochmut), from Unmut (discontent) to Gleichmut (composure). The 
Gemiit, then, refers to the full range of emotions. As this passage indicates, however, its 
deep foundation is calm composure, while its wide range of variations is constituted by 
the modalities of will that arise within it. 
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will, has been overcome and made inward. Where the contracting force 
has been made inner and latent, it can now take over as subject, setting 
the living essence free to enclose and embrace it, revealing itself once 
more as the free outpouring of love. 

The essence had been trapped within the being that is to the degree 
that it was posited as subject, for in itself or in accord to its nature it 
stands above every subject. It was just as little free within objective 
being, for in relation to the negating force, it itself had been made 
into something merely objective, a nonbeing, whereas relative to such 
objectivity it should actually be the being that really is. The liberation 
of the essence from being unfolds to the degree that the essence is able 
to assert itself as a living active presence that is itself subjective and has 
being. For this to happen, being or the primal force of negation has to 
be posited as relatively (61) nonbeing, that is, as something past (and 
to this degree as objective). 

For the scission should constitute neither an absolute separation 
(Trennung) of forces nor a complete laceration of the original bond of 
unity. If this were the case, the eternal force of the Father would not be 
overcome in love, but instead would be destroyed. The scission should 
only constitute a loosening (Lésung),’? one that allows each principle to 
find its own freedom by attaining a position independent of the others. 
We will understand this loosening in the proper manner if we regard it 
as the articulation of the initially mute bond (des erst stummen Bandes) 
of existence, whereby the bond becomes transformed into the audible, 
articulate word insofar as vowels and consonants, instead of being fully 
separated, are instead posited in a meaningful and articulate relation to 
one another. 

The Son realizes himself to the degree that he overcomes the dark 
force of indifference in the Father, to the degree, in other words, that 
he articulates the bond (or copula). It is in this way that we can say 
that the Son in his actualization is himself nothing other than the vital 
and articulate word itself, and, in turn, the living word is itself nothing 
other than the Son in his actualization. 


9. The most common meaning of Lésing is solution. What Schelling is suggesting, in effect, 
is that the solution to the riddle of how the Father frees himself from eternal rotation 
(thus becoming the Father through the generation of the Son) lies not in something he 
does, but in a loosening of his will and resolve. 
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The being that really is thus contains hidden within itself the force 
of contraction that constitutes its interiority or what it is as subject, 
while showing itself externally as pure (lauteres) essentiality that freely 
flows forth. This is what makes the primal being truly alive, something 
that stands on its own and is aware of itself and knows itself. It is, in a 
word, elevated into the spiritual. The spirit is a self-sustaining fire that 
requires no being outside itself, and is thus fully self-sufficient. 

But only through and in the Son is the being that really is lifted 
above (geschieden) being and elevated into the spiritual, just as only in 
the Son is the Father really Father. In himself, however, he is always 
what he was before. If the Son happened to pass away (vergehen), the 
self-consciousness of the Father would return into that deep concealment 
that we sometimes dimly discern in ourselves when our inner life finds 
itself in a dark and unfree condition, all distinctions obscured in a fog. 

In the same relation as the being that really is becomes freed from 
being so that it is elevated into eternal self-presence (Selbstgegenwéirtigkeit), 
being is necessarily posited as past. However it can be posited (62) as 
past only as being. This can only take place to the same degree that 
what within it is essence (or the being that really is) is in turn posited 
as present (gegenwärtig) and actively existing (seyend). 

Thus in both, in being and the being that really is, the active 
forces are posited in a free relation that is appropriate to their natures. 
In both of them the living word is the bond that freely and creatively 
unites them. Each of them unfolds into a world for itself. 

The world into which being is unfolded is nature, while the spirit 
world is the unfolding of being that really is. Nature and the spirit world 
arise, always uniformly, out of the common middle point of one and 
the same original unity. Through one act of eternal splitting into two 
(Dualisirung), they arise simultaneously with one another. 

The two arise from the Father not only in the beginning, but 
continuously, for the fatherly power (Kraft) never ceases to operate. It is 
for that reason that the Father is quite rightly called the unity of nature 
and the spirit world.!° Without the contraction of the Father, nature 
would come entirely to an end as being. For being consists only in and 
through contraction. And with being, the spiritual is given as well, for 
the spiritual is that which eternally becomes, but only to the degree that 
the force of contraction is overcome and posited as something inward. 


10. That is, of earth and heaven. 
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It is only through the Son that the two worlds (one in the Father) 
are split apart (geschieden). Through the Son (in the true understanding), 
all things are made. This holds as much for the visible world as for the 
invisible. If the Son were to cease acting, both nature and the spirit world 
would go back together and return into their unity. Asking by which 
power the two of them are held apart in the present is just as important 
as asking, “by what power, in the past, were the two originally one?” 

But are they now separated by the Son in an absolute sense? Is there 
no possibility of a relation between them outside of the fatherly unity, 
which, as the past that supports everything, still lies at the basis of the 
opposition in which they now find themselves? Does not an even higher 
unity arise out of the division? Is this not perhaps the reason why they had 
to be (63) divided in the first place, so that that unity could be unfolded? 
If the first unity that depended on a lack of division was unconscious and 
bound by necessity, does it not stand to reason that the higher unity that 
goes forth from the scission must be a free and conscious unity? 

To arrive at an answer to this question it is necessary to go back to 
the first meaning of scission. But in order not to repeat the same thing in 
the same way, we will now try to express in a more dialectical manner 
what we first presented in the form of a narration. 

Because mere being (or objectivity) is itself nonbeing when con- 
sidered in relationship to the totality of what is, we can understand it 
(das Seyn) as opposition, just as we can understand the being that really 
is (das Seyende) as unity. As for the fully existent, this is given where 
the being that really is and being both merge into the highest form of 
soulful inwardness. Using an expression we have often used in the past, 
we can call this the unity of unity and opposition. 

But it is by no means this unity for itself. Although it exists in 
itself, it does so in a completely hidden manner. It cannot, however, 
remain in this soulful inwardness. Every existing being pushes forward 
to its development. Every plant demands its fullness, it wants to sprout, 
to swell, and finally to unfold itself and blossom. Having unity and 
opposition in One and the same living essence was the desire of the 
eternal. For the sake of its revelation, it wants, yet again, to be what it 
already was. To this end unity and opposition have to be broken apart 
and placed into opposition to one another. It is up to this point that 
we have traced our development. 

But the scission or opposition is not for its own sake. Its goal is to 
reveal the eternal as the unity of unity and opposition. 
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This would not occur if the unity already present in existence in an 
enveloped way (the unity of unity and opposition) simply emerged once 
again as the bond or copula that holds them together. In this case, the 
scission would simply come to a halt. What was before would still remain 
hidden in the ground. A true decision (de-scission / Ent-scheidung) would 
not have occurred. Instead of development we would have a renewed 
regression into the old concealment. 

(64) The opposition must therefore remain. Unity and opposition 
must each be for itself. The unity must appear precisely in this for-itself- 
being of each. For that reason, it cannot be negated. 

This is thinkable only if, within the relation of opposition between 
them, each of the sundered two produced unity for themselves. The unity 
would appear if the two could become one through an inner harmony 
generated by each of them separately. In this way they would achieve 
unity in and through division. 

It is only in this way, moreover, that the highest essence of love 
reveals itself. It is nothing to marvel at when principles coexist peace- 
fully because they are compelled to do so by a binding force that pulls 
them together. Love comes into play, however, only if, where existential 
independence prevails, free beings are freely drawn to one another. 

The inclination or the possibility of such a freely chosen unity must, 
however, already lie in each one of them for itself, even if unclearly and 
in an undeveloped way. The very same principles must lie hidden away 
in both, the same word that now sunders and now unifies. The difference 
between them is not a difference between the forces they carry within 
them, but only a reversal of the way the forces relate to one another. 
Through the process that takes place in both of them, the original 
force of negation is made more and more latent; but within the one 
that is (das Seyende) this takes place insofar as the force is made more 
and more subject, whereas in being, it is made more and more object. 
To the degree that the contracting force is posited inwardly in the one 
that is, love as free self-communicating essentiality is able to flow forth. 
And similarly, to the degree that the contracting force of being as such 
is posited outwardly, love for it is stirred in the heart, overcoming the 
harsh externality by acting on it from inside out. 

In the first case, love is active externality while contraction serves 
as the latent inner force that exists only so that it might have something 
by which it is held up and through which it achieves its independence. 
In the second case, love is active internality while the negating force 
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shows itself as a dead externality that cannot act. In this way it becomes 
possible for the highest external opposition to coexist with the greatest 
internal unity. The day lies concealed in the night and the night in the 
day, but always one is dominated by the other. In the same way, evil 
lies in the good, but only!! as something concealed and inactive, that it 
might serve as the necessary ground for the (65) good itself. In evil, too, 
there is goodness, for without that nothing can be, yet it is a goodness 
that evil suppresses and hides away. 

A third kind of unity presents itself for the first time here. It is 
nothing other than the revelation in reality of the first unity. It is com- 
pletely different from the second kind of unity that rests on existential 
equality. Instead, it is an inner unity that we are justified in calling both 
essential and qualitative. In contrast, difference emerges more clearly than 
ever as what is purely external, inessential, and quantitative. 

The concept of a purely quantitative difference between being as 
such and a given being that exists has often been understood as imply- 
ing that there is a merely quantitative difference between the principles 
themselves. In these matters, most people are prey to superficial obser- 
vation and judgment. But those who are attentive will realize that the 
quantitative difference between being and the one that is presupposes 
the most decisive qualitative opposition of the principles taken in their 
purity or for themselves. 

Precisely this concept is explained with reference to differences in 
simple potency. In being, for example, there is that which is. And in 
that which is as such, we can similarly speak of the actual being of that 
which is (das Seyende dieses Seyenden). If we denote being in a way that 
articulates the difference between the two principles by the formula A = 
B, then we can make use of the expression A’ to denote that which is to 
the degree that it has been elevated into the spiritual and the conscious. 

Thus already through their inner nature that which is and being are 
related to one another. The same holds for the spiritual in God and the 
corporeal that is distinguished from it—and for nature and the spirit world 
in general. However this is to put the matter only in an abstract way, as if 
both sides of the contrasting pairs were fixed concepts. The truth is that 
the inner unity in question is one that continuously changes, developing 
itself in relationship to the scission that takes place. For nature and the 


11. Reading nur for mur. 
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spirit world originate always in equal measure from out of the eternal unity. 
In just the proportion that, within being, love is elevated out of nonbeing 
and made real, a parallel process unfolds within the spiritual nature of 
the Father. Anger is made into something latent and inner, while love is 
brought to the surface and revealed. The reverse holds as well. 

(66) In this way, they are actively divided from one another. The 
only thing that had held being together with that which actually is was 
the active contraction of the Father. They are brought to a higher unity 
precisely by that which tears them apart, insofar as, once they have been 
divided from one another, they are able to embrace anew, mutually dis- 
solving into one another with the entire wealth of their content. If on 
the one side, the still deeply concealed essence of primal lucid purity is 
slowly and constantly elevated into being and posited as that which is 
by the continuously unfolding process of a truly divine art of scission, 
then on the other side something parallel happens. Nature in its final 
completion, and in accord to its essence, becomes precisely that which 
the spiritual in God simultaneously becomes. For in nature as in God 
(if in very different ways), love is posited as the only being that really 
is, while the principle of negation is progressively disclosed as nonbeing. 

In this way, the two separate worlds are being prepared by the 
continuous process of scission for the ultimate unity, a unity that can 
be developed only out of the inwardness of each for itself. 

This unity should not be regarded as something presently given. 
For the present depends on opposition. It exists only as the transition 
from that original deeply concealed indifference to the ultimate and most 
completely unfolded unity. That unity can only be what is constantly 
arising and always engendering itself. With one word, it is what, from 
the point of view of the present, always remains future. 

The unity is not present in the sense that it objectively stands between 
the two sides of what has been split apart (den beiden Geschiedenen). It is 
what should emerge in a continual process of becoming between them, 
that is, it should always already be that unity, but potentially and in this 
sense subjectively. In the depths of divinity an invisible power should 
dwell, but in a manner that must remain hidden, a power that arises in 
recognition of the inner harmony of everything that is divided, commit- 
ting itself to the divine as its subject and inner being (Wesen). 

This inner being, in view of which nature and the spirit world, 
unity and opposition, have already become one at a higher level, though 
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not yet externally and visibly, cannot be the Father, for the Father is 
still always the force of the original unity, through which nature and 
the spirit world are one because they have not yet been divided. As for 
the Son, he is (67) the personality that splits the two apart. For that 
reason he cannot at the same time be the one who binds them back 
together again as their subject. That invisible unity that is concealed in 
the present must therefore, since it can only be God, be a personality 
that is different from both the Father and the Son. It is a personality 
that already lies enveloped in the Father, because in himself he is already 
the unity of unity and opposition. But it is only through the Son that 
this third personality is developed. It was for its sake (eben darum) that 
the Son overcame the Father’s indifference, splitting apart the original 
unity that was engulfed in the opposition. For that reason it is in perfect 
accord with the nature of things to say that this third personality proceeds 
potentially from the Father and actually from the Son. 

It is only through this third personality that God is a truly whole, 
self-enclosed, and complete living essence. At the same time it is clear 
how the highest unity of that essence can reveal itself only in this trin- 
ity of personalities. The third personality is itself neither a particular 
principle nor a part of the divinity. It is itself instead the entire God, 
but in the condition of its highest and most vibrant unfolding. 

In this third personality what was once subjective has been made 
spiritual and real by the process of scission. Thus reunited with being 
or actuality, the realized essence can best be regarded as the highest 
actualization of original lucid purity (uranféngliche Lauterkeit), itself the 
absolute unity of subject and object. In this respect, it should be called 
spirit—but no longer in the merely relative way with which we designated 
being that really is as spirit insofar as it was elevated above its being. 
We are now using the word in a new and absolute way; for, insofar as 
it towers above both being and the being that is, it is spirit in itself or 
absolute Spirit (der absolute Geist). 


12. This is clearly the moment of greatest proximity to Hegel. That it is also a moment 
of decisive difference should be apparent as well. Spelling out that difference, however, 
would require extensive research. The only hint I can hazard here is that, for Hegel, the 
absolute spirit is comprehended within philosophy and even as philosophy, whereas for 
Schelling philosophy is ecstatically turned toward it: the absolute spirit is in this way 
less the fulfilled present than the absolute future. 
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[B] 
TRINITIES OLD AND New 


A general remark should be allowed us with regard to the emergence of 
these various personalities within divinity. 

God is not to be thought of as a power that stands still—as much 
as this occurs in those detached (abgezogenen) and lifeless systems that in 
other respects have met with almost universal scorn. If there is life and 
personality in him, then there has to be ongoing movement in him as 
well. It is a movement, however, within which (68) he goes forth out of 
himself only to return back into himself. He is thus both the beginning 
and the goal of the movement. 

We do not have in mind an arithmetic progression that moves 
through an external multiplicity, but instead an inner array of moments 
that proceeds from the one while in itself always remaining one. Just as one 
has to recognize such a progression in God, one also has to acknowledge 
a succession of personalities as well. If one were to imagine the series of 
actions through which the eternal decides to embark on the creation as a 
completely continuous movement of unity into duality, then we will lose 
the initial unity to duality. And, if we are to envision a further progres- 
sion from duality to the higher unity of the threefold, then the duality 
will be lost as well. The problem, however, is that notwithstanding the 
progression that takes place within God, we still have to concede a sense 
in which there is no change in him. This is what enables us to recognize 
unity as coexisting with duality, and, in turn, both unity and duality as 
coexisting in the threefold. Such coexistence would be unthinkable if 
we did not have recourse to a conception of different personalities, each 
of which corresponds to one of these moments. 

If the divinity were assumed at the outset to be fully unfolded, there 
would be no need for a creation; we shall consequently have to proceed 
from the thought that the primal condition of divinity was that it was not 
unfolded. The force of negation that held this development in check can 
hardly be the same as the one through which it was affirmed and thus 
brought into movement. It is therefore easy to understand that all those 
who do not elevate themselves to an understanding of the divine act of 
self-doubling will never be able to follow the development further than 
what we have designated by the term existence. If from mere existence 
they try to go further, they will not be able to bring forth anything but 
words without meaning. 
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In all original views of humanity, all religions without exception, 
there lies a quiet premonition of the succession of personalities that was 
necessary to account for the condition of the creation, insofar as it has 
been unfolded and pacified. Indian religion accomplished this by depict- 
ing a supreme god who begat a second god, Brahma, through which the 
world hidden within the first has been drawn forth. In Greek myths we 
find something similar: the god Cronus rose to ascendancy following on 
the reign of Uranus, the primordial sky god. In Cronus, two conflicting 
representations were bound together. On the one hand, there was the 
image of time eternally engendering while eternally consuming all things, 
the wheel of birth, ceaselessly turning in on itself. (69) On the other 
hand a very different image was also associated with his name, the image 
of a golden age that continuously serves as the memory of a time of 
rustic simplicity existing before the present age began. For, even when 
a person experiences the strongest feeling of rupture inside himself and 
with the whole world, there still remains a faint intuition (Ahndung) of 
having once been in the whole, integrated fully with it. It is a natural 
wish to prefer to return to this state immediately rather than to have 
to endure a long struggle to win it back again. But the opportunity was 
taken away from us. Cronus was overcome by his son Zeus, the ruler of 
the present age, who has been prophesied to be similarly overcome in 
the future. Before the reign of Zeus there were only wild and random 
(regellose) births, nothing remaining in stable existence. With Zeus, 
however, the kingdom of form begins, the age of peaceful and abiding 
appearances. At the same time, however, the triumph of Zeus meant more 
than simply the repression of chaos. Given that the age of Saturn had 
its idyllic aspect, Zeus’s triumph was not understood as unambiguously 
good. After all, and in keeping with the realism of Greek religion, it 
was itself pictured and lamented as an act of violence. 

Over against these mythological conceptions, the Christian idea is 
both unique and sublime beyond comparison. By joining together the 
plurality of persons with the unity of the divine nature, it revealed a 
movement that, because it progresses out of the same through the same 
and into the same, is able to unfold without altering the divine nature 
as such. According to a brilliant and spirited teacher of the first cen- 
turies, while Greeks accept multiple natures and Jews believe in only 


13. Schelling could have had in mind any number of the early Church Fathers. Those 
whose Trinitarian speculations were most interesting include Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Saint Basil the Great. 
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One Person, the most proper and truest doctrine is the one that unfolds 
One Nature (Eine Natur) into the Holy Trinity, while in turn gathering 
the three back into the unity of the essence. 

The quiet and invisible repercussions of Christianity are undoubtedly 
greater and more widespread than many are accustomed to admit. It would 
not be without interest to sift through the most significant works of the 
arts and sciences in an attempt to discern some of the more subtle and 
understated features of Christianity that resonate within them. This already 
stands to reason given that what gets communicated from childhood on 
(at least in the older and better way of raising children) maintains an 
undeniable currency throughout one’s whole life. Such teachings, (70) 
even when acting on a subconscious level, contribute from youth on to 
the natural strength of spirit of anyone who possesses a deep sensibility. 
They operate as a quiet stimulus on all of us, but particularly on those 
of a thoughtful disposition (auf manches sinnige Gemiith). Even for those 
who cannot recall the details of these teachings, what is sublime and rare 
may nonetheless have filtered through. This is what has given to Chris- 
tianity its unique sense, essential especially for research and productivity 
at the highest level, of what is human and natural. Insofar as revelation 
has expressed the most sublime things in the clearest and simplest words, 
it can bring them so close to a researcher that the proximity can prove 
frightening. This first impression remains even after one has retreated 
once again into the more distanced perspective of philosophical science. 
One can thus rightly maintain that without the light of revelation a 
scholarly researcher would never be in the position to follow with natural 
ease the inner going forth of the first divine actions, guided by concepts 
that are as straightforward and human as they need to be. Given the 
enormous distance that separates us from the object of our investigation, 
it is perfectly natural to want to resort to concepts that are as remote as 
possible from human experience. For as the history of philosophy shows so 
dramatically, when our more recent thinkers have tried to hold themselves 
as far as possible from everything bequeathed us by Christian tradition, 
trusting only their own immediate impression of these sublime matters, 
they simply become more and more entangled in their own thoughts, 
losing themselves in the end in what is vacuous and sterile. 

I gladly acknowledge that no mere human book or special methodol- 
ogy has done as much to advance my own views as the quiet stimulation 
I receive from those writings that have been called sacred—and this 
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by virtue of their profound depth and their supreme clarity, and by the 
uncanny concord that harmonizes even the most particular and appar- 
ently misplaced assertions. Only someone who has grown intimate with 
such works, having experienced the palpable acuity with which seemingly 
incomprehensible things are suddenly laid bare, will understand why these 
writings are regarded as divinely inspired. What I learned from them 
first of all was to search in the most human way (auf die menschlichste 
Weise) possible for the things that in my youth I felt with such vehement 
intensity. Even the most stratospheric thoughts can be brought back to 
the natural measure of what can be humanly comprehended. 

(71) With that said, I do not want to suggest that agreement 
with Christian doctrine is something one should intentionally seek, 
for anyone who pursues a purely philosophical way of knowing will be 
incapable of appropriating anything at all in a merely external fashion. 
Even the word of God has to be given up as lost, unless it is answered 
by an inwardly generated echo out of one’s own breast. And beyond that 
I doubt whether the Christian idea is one that can be presented in a 
comprehensible fashion without progressively unfolding and developing it 
in a way that is perhaps possible only through the science of philosophy. 
Indeed, vibrant and living insight has been substantially damaged by the 
way the higher truths have been dogmatically and brusquely put before 
us in the form of isolated propositions. Genuine revelation represents 
everything in a process of movement and becoming. It never expresses, 
for example, the idea of the trinity as a dogma. Instead, it represents 
the Father in the act of begetting the Son, the Son as being begotten 
and spoken by the Father, and the Spirit as going forth from both the 
Father and the Son or as proceeding from the Father. We know well 
enough what should serve as an explanation of this recourse to dogma. 
For Christian doctrine had to define itself in a struggle against earlier 
kinds of religions and against domestic enemies of its own. In this con- 
text, confessions of faith and precisely defined doctrinal concepts and 
symbols were necessary. Even Protestantism, which emerged later out 
of a constant struggle against anything fixed and unmoving, discovered 
quickly enough that it too had to govern itself in an external man- 
ner, despite whatever promises it had made for a more lively and free 
development. Because its adherents began so quickly to challenge each 
other over their beliefs, scrutinizing one another to the point of public 
interrogation, it was only inevitable that here too faith became defined 
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by articles and fixed propositions. This is the sad result of all polemic, 
from which doctrine tries to inoculate itself by defining what true masters 
only come to know through experience. 

But now, in entirely different circumstances, the long awaited 
Renaissance is upon us. The time seems near when the free and living 
development of Christianity can be undertaken with eager anticipation 
and in an atmosphere of peace. In this more human form it will win 
human hearts as never before, providing a completely new direction for 
a comprehensive view of things and their interrelations. 

(72) It is true that Christian doctrine has routinely denied that 
the order of the persons in God has a chronological correlate or that it 
reflects any subordination of one person to the other. But, be that as it 
may, to deny a temporal sequence is not to deny the idea of succession 
as such. With regard to the specific relation of the Father to the Son, 
we can say both that the power of the Father comes before the Son 
and that the Son comes before the Father. For between the two there 
is a relationship of complete reciprocity. It is not the Father as such 
that comes before the Son, but rather the closed and hidden nature of a 
divinity that remains unfolded. Between this dark ground, however, and 
the unfolding of the three divine persons, there is no succession of time. 
The Son, as a son, is necessarily subordinate to the Father who begets 
him. But this clearly unequal relationship is immediately corrected. For 
in another respect the Son stands over the Father. In the same way, 
there is a respect in which the Spirit stands above the Father and the 
Son, even though, proceeding from them both, it clearly depends upon 
them. It is thus evident that whatever distinction one might make 
immediately dissolves itself in the effusive unity of the divine nature. 

All other conceptions, like several that are being entertained today 
now that systematic philosophy has once again taken up the idea of the 
trinity, seem to understand the three persons only as if they were parts 
or distinct principles of divinity, which means that God himself then 
has to be posited as if he were a fourth person. An example of such a 
representation would be to understand as the person of the Spirit simply 
the elevation of the being that is into spirituality (A’), whereas what it 
truly is, is always still the Father, though transfigured now by the Son. 
In the same way being (das Seyn), as depicted in the formula A = B, is 
always still the being of the Father, for it is maintained by the fatherly 
force of contraction just as the Son succeeds in splitting it apart from 
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the being that really is (das Seyende). The Son is thus not an element 
(a part) of the Father, but he is rather that which operates within the 
whole of the Father (both the A? and the A = B) to overcome the unity. 
This is what the Son does; it is why he too has to be understood as a 
whole person. One can show the same thing for the Spirit. 

Although in a certain respect one might be tempted to identify 
(73) the three persons of God with three potencies, so that the Father 
is the first, the Son the second, and the Spirit the third, more exact 
consideration makes it clear that this way of viewing the matter would 
be entirely unsuitable. For the difference in potency makes sense only 
within each of the persons and can only be applied obliquely to the 
persons themselves. By their very nature, they are complete totalities 
within themselves and perfectly equal with one another. 


[C] 
GENEALOGY OF TIME 


As we have permitted ourselves to repeat any number of times, the 
fatherly or contracting force is posited more and more as something past 
and latent. We have thereby made our opinion clear that this does not 
happen all at once, as if the force of contraction were overcome with 
one stroke. Although the two acting principles are mutually indepen- 
dent of one another, the contracting force of the Father operates in a 
manner that is completely blind. It is overcome, that is to say, posited 
as inactive, to the degree that the Father has been elevated into the 
realm of spirit or consciousness by the action of the Son—and to this 
degree only. But for that reason we have to admit that what determines 
the resistance to this development (what holds back the movement) can 
lie neither in the fatherly force itself nor more generally in the Father 
as such. At the same time, however, it can just as little reside in the 
Son, for the Son has no other will or aspiration than to complete the 
scission of forces within the Father by finally overcoming within him 
the force that leads to indifference. Given that the determination to 
resist the scission of forces can lie neither in the Father nor in the Son, 
we have no alternative but to conclude that it must lie outside both of 
them—in the Spirit. 

The Spirit is free over against the Father and the Son in the same 
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way that both of them are free and independent over against one another. 
But spirit is at the same time the essentially free and conscious unity of 
both. Indeed, we can go even further and say: in the Spirit resides the 
common consciousness of the Father and of the Son. For, as the essence 
of primordial lucid purity (der uranféinglichen Lauterkeit) made real and 
actual through Father and Son, the Spirit is in itself the purest (reinste) 
sobriety and the highest freedom. It is a will so completely pristine (der 
lauterste Wille) that, without moving itself, it moves everything and passes 
through everything. It is thus simultaneously the will of both, or the will 
in which both are one. For this reason, it is impossible for the Father to 
act in relation to the Son (74) or for the Son to act in relation to the 
Father without corresponding to the free will of the Spirit. 

If there were no resistance in the power of the Father, if all being 
(alles, was Seyn ist) had been immediately and simultaneously posited 
as past while all being that really is (alles Seyende) had been posited as 
present, and if that supreme unity of the two that dwells in the future 
had been already posited as actively real, then the three divine persons 
would find themselves one in the other within such perfect clarity that 
time would not exist, but only absolute eternity. 

Either that or, on our own supposition, being is not overcome in 
a flash or without meeting with resistance. 

On this assumption, there arises a continuous struggle between the 
principle that posits being as past and the principle that posits it as pres- 
ent. Or, since the presence of being (Gegenwiirtigkeit des Seyns) depends 
on the unity of the forces, whereas its character as past depends on the 
liberation from it of the being that really is (Befreyung des Seyenden von 
ihm), there arises an ongoing struggle between the principle that posits 
being as a unity on the one hand and the principle that posits it as a 
duality on the other. 

But in this struggle itself there is always a duality, with “the being 
that really is” being posited to some degree as present, while mere being 
(das Seyn) is posited to some degree as past. Correspondingly, the com- 
pleted duality (that would immediately go over into the highest unity) 
is correspondingly left to the future. In this way, and in every moment 
(Augenblick), time arises, and always as the whole of time, as time in 
which past, present, and future are dynamically held apart from one 
another while precisely thereby being joined together. 

But since this relation cannot remain stable, given that being is 
constantly being more and more overcome, each of the times posited in 
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this manner is followed by another time, through which the first time is 
now posited as past. In other words, different times arise. 

An origin or beginning of time is incomprehensible from any 
mechanical point of view, just as little as the beginning of life can be 
grasped without forceful differentiation and active polar opposition. If, as 
one might ordinarily think, time moves only in one direction, it would 
be necessary to think of it in a contradictory way. It would have to 
have the capacity to precede itself, throwing itself ahead of itself (75) 
even before it existed as time. It would have to precede itself, because 
all time that arises presupposes a time that came before it. But it would 
have to do so without itself having been time, for otherwise its begin- 
ning will not have been a true beginning. If it is true (and it is without 
any doubt true) that every beginning of time presupposes a time that 
already was, then it would be necessary that a real beginning does not 
have to await the passing by of the time that precedes it, for on the 
contrary that time must already have been past from the beginning. A 
beginning of time is thus unthinkable unless an entire mass is already 
posited as past and another as future. For it is only within this polar 
holding apart that within each moment time breaks forth (entsteht jeden 
Augenblick die Zeit). 

Such a beginning arises naturally from the point of view developed 
here. What now follows are the principal moments of the entire genealogy 
of time, as they have been prepared in what has been said up until now. 

The essence or real force within time lies in the eternal. By this 
we do not mean the most original pristine essentiality, however, for this 
is less the eternal than eternity itself. Because it is quite simply beyond 
time, there is no predetermination of time to be found in it. Instead, 
what we refer to here as the eternal is to be understood as the first 
existing being. The unity it contains is no longer the tranquil limpidity 
of pure eternity, but instead eternity become real and active (nicht mehr 
die lautere, stille, sondern die reale, die wirkende Ewigkeit). Within it, past, 
present and future are already secretly posited in a unity of their own. 
The past is posited through being, the present through the being that 
really is. And lying enveloped and completely hidden away within it is 
the last and highest unity (the unity of unity and opposition). 

But even the eternal, as observed already earlier, is itself only the 
beginning of the beginning. It is not yet the real beginning. It is like 
the seed of a plant which, though containing the possibility of beginning 
the plant, is by no means itself that beginning. 
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An actual beginning can only come from absolute freedom. In 
that original unity that conceals everything within it, it is love that 
pushes toward separation and articulation (Scheidung). But love itself is 
still only a searching for the beginning, without being able to find it. 
All of the confusion, all of the chaos that we feel inwardly whenever 
we seek to learn something genuinely new, arises out of the search for 
a beginning that we cannot find. To find the beginning is to find the 
word (76) that resolves all conflict. This holds also for that condition 
of self-contradiction and internal conflict into which the first existent 
is thrown by love. This is why it is said: in the beginning was the 
word. 

To the degree that a condition of a peaceful but completely inner 
unity has to be thought of as preceding the condition of contradiction, 
it seems legitimate to ask how early or late the demand for revelation 
came to stir itself within that unity, so that, pushing toward scission, it 
became the cause of inner conflict. 

Only someone who has successfully brought to mind the depth 
of indifference that is hidden away in the eternal, someone with deep 
insight and understanding, will realize that it cannot have been the 
absolute beginning, for they will understand that the truly absolute 
beginning must much rather have been its opposite, the awakening of 
love, surging forth without any real relationship to anything that came 
before it. If we started out by saying that the primordial living being 
in its indifference was the first actuality (das erste Wirkliche), we will 
now have to add the caveat that a first actuality so conceived is actu- 
ality only in itself. With respect to anything else, it is no more than 
a seed, that is, no more than the first possibility of actual being. Yes, 
it precedes actual being as its potency or concept, but by no means as 
the creative act making it real. If we should attempt to determine the 
beginning of that act in accord to the duration (Dauer) of the condi- 
tion of primordial harmony that preceded it, then we would have to 
understand this original condition as if it itself were already an actually 
unfolded existence instead of being what it is: a state of self-absorption 
so complete that it could have no effect whatsoever on anything outside 
of it. Within that state, there is nothing to be found apart from the 
bottomless abyss of eternity, for there is no measure appropriate to it, 
no goal and no time by which it might be determined. The search for 
a beginning can therefore be nothing other than an eternal quest that 
springs forth out of itself. 
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If we have allowed ourselves on occasion to speak as if the origi- 
nal condition persisted in time, then this has to be understood in a 
metaphorical or mythical sense and not as part of philosophical science. 

Anyone who might challenge us by saying that we have explained 
the origin of the world through sheer (lauter) miracle would be saying the 
right thing. Is there anyone who believes that the world could have sprung 
forth without a miracle—indeed, without a whole long row of miracles? 
Up until the birth of the Son everything is miracle, everything is eternity. 
(77) Nothing whatsoever sprang forth through the effect of a preceding 
cause, but on the contrary everything arose in an eternal fashion. 

Granted that the will that wills nothing is the highest, one has to 
recognize that there is no transition out of it; the first thing that fol- 
lows it, the will that wills something, must create itself. It must spring 
forth in an absolute way. And so if the eternal is eternal, it can precede 
everything that follows it only in the order of possibility. This is why 
the beginning of longing within it must be understood as an absolute 
beginning. 

With that initial scission, whereby love seeks the beginning but 
does not find it, an inner time is posited in the eternal itself. This is the 
case, because time arises immediately through the distinction, within the 
eternal, of forces that are posited not simply in their unity but, because 
they are co-powerful (dquipollent), in their mutual independence. But time 
understood in this way can hardly be a time that is ordered and stays 
in place. Instead, in every moment it is forced by a new contraction to 
swallow again and again whatever it has just engendered. In this way, it 
becomes possible to posit that simultaneity that in every struggle gleams 
forth as space. For this reason it is also not truly time; it is not time 
that could find its real beginning and be pronounced and revealed. One 
might thus call it time with no beginning. Because it is in the eternal 
and can never show itself externally, it can also be called eternal time. 
But both of these, one will quickly notice, have thereby taken on a 
different meaning than usual. 

The begetting of the Son through the power of the Father offers 
the first possibility of a real relationship (Verhdlenis).'4 It is this moment 


14. Connections (Beziehungen) can of course always be made. But the idea of a “real” 
relationship is clearly meant to entail mutuality. While Cronus engendered many sons, 
he did so only to destroy them, one by one. What Schelling is describing here then is 
the moment in which the monster-god Cronus became the heavenly Father, whether 
understood as Zeus or as the father god of Christianity. 
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that constitutes the first real beginning. For this reason the being of 
the Son is inseparable from the beginning and the other way around. 

What is thus required is a second personality, one different from the 
first, one capable of decisively canceling the simultaneity of principles 
that are compacted in it. Only through it is being (das Seyn) now posited 
as the first period or potency, standing in contrast with the present in 
which being is actively being (das Seyende). The unity of both of them, 
implicit already in the first period, can be freely and essentially unfolded 
in the future. Time, hidden away in eternity, is thus spoken forth and 
revealed by the second personality. The principles, simultaneously (78) 
coexisting in eternity as potencies of being, are now invited to step forth 
as ages, actual periods of time. 

Now for the first time, the true beginning has been found, and 
with it a beginning of time itself. It is simultaneously the beginning of 
the world, to the degree that a world is the always-varied form of divine 
life, not as it is in itself but as it is in its revelation. 

But this beginning is not a beginning that could ever cease to be 
the beginning. It is instead always emphatically an eternal beginning. 
For in every moment is born the divine Son, through whom eternity is 
opened up in time and spoken out. This genesis (Zeugung) is never a 
process that is over and done with, for it is an eternal genesis, one that 
is always happening. In every moment, just as in the first, the severity 
and reserve of the Father is overcome. This act, because it always and 
alone posits time in things, does not just happen once. It is an act that, 
always and according to its nature, precedes time itself. 

This act, we have said, posits time in things. In relation to the 
things or to the world, time in its emerging beginning can by no means 
be thought of as external, as if things or the world could begin or exist 
in it. It is the nature of the world to be nascent, to be in beginning, 
whereby the world, as already established, is not the same as the total- 
ity that can only be the one and can only be insofar as it is one. But 
such beginning is no beginning in time. It is easy enough to resolve 
the deception (though we can assume it is almost universal) that makes 
it seem as if the world—or at least each thing—were in time. Not 
only this or that thing, for example, one of the heavenly bodies or an 
organic growth, but quite simply everything has its own time in itself. 
What varies is whether it is straight away in the more unfolded time 
we are discussing now, the one that has been spoken forth, or whether 
it remains in the other time. For even if a thing appears to be without 
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a vital inner time of its own, having undergone little in the way of dif- 
ferentiation, it will still be the case that it is not being governed by an 
external time outside of it. There is no thing that has its time outside 
of itself, for each thing has an inner indwelling time that was begotten 
with it and belongs to it. 

The mistake of Kantianism with regard to time consists therein, 
that Kant did not recognize just how universal the subjectivity of time 
is. For that reason he accorded it the limited subjectivity that reduces 
it to a simple form of our own mental representations. But there are 
no things that originate in objective time, for in each and every thing 
time itself (79) arises anew, springing forth directly out of eternity itself. 
And if one cannot immediately say of everything, it has its being in the 
beginning of time, it is still the case that the beginning of time is in 
everything, and in everything it is as the same eternal beginning. For 
every individual thing arises through the same scission out of which the 
world itself arises, and thus emerges with its own middle point of time 
already from the beginning. Its time is in each moment its entire time. 
Although it comes to be in accord to the movement of one time to 
another (nach Zeiten), it is nevertheless not in time. A comparison of 
one time with another is possible only because outside of any individual 
thing there are other beings that likewise each have a time of their 
own. The illusory image of an abstract time arises first here, namely 
through the comparison and measuring of different times. While it is 
accurate to say that this image is a form of our mental representations, 
it by no means reflects something necessary and inborn. Instead, it is 
accidental and arbitrary, its truth simply a matter of convention. All of 
the objections that have ever been raised about the reality of time have 
really only been directed against this illusory picture of time. 

The question, whether the world has existed for infinite time or 
whether it has existed only from a certain time, has been raised in every 


15. The time of the large stone outside my window lies so far in the past of my time that 
it can be said to share with me a time only to the degree that it happens to be in the field 
of my mental representations. But that, of course, is not the stone itself, which is caught 
so thoroughly by the principle of contraction that it is capable of movement only on the 
most microscopic level. Carrying the past within myself, I am perfectly capable of seeing 
the stone. But because it carries its future only in the form of an unrealized potential, it 
cannot see me. It lacks, as it were, the expansive force that would enable it to get over 
to where I am. My dog, in contrast, can certainly see me, but unfortunately only as a 
strange-looking member of his own pack and not as the human being I endeavor to be. 
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age. This offers the proof that the right answer has still never been 
given, as simple as it seems to be for those few who have found it. For 
it can be made clear to anyone that the concept of an infinite time is 
an incoherent concept. And yet the human understanding keeps com- 
ing back to it as long as its root has not been torn out. The root of the 
concept is what has been said above, that every beginning of time always 
presupposes before it a time that already was. In accord to the prevail- 
ing mechanical concept of time, this cannot be thought of as what has 
been split away from a preceding unity and immediately posited as past 
(as what was [Gewesenheit] in an absolute sense), but rather as a time 
that has already actually elapsed. The result of this common viewpoint 
is that preceding every possible time one can always think of another 
time as already having flowed past. In this way, it will never ever be 
possible to think of a beginning of time. 

If, however, after the dynamic explanation we have just now given, 
a beginning of time through a splitting into two (Dualisirung) is after all 
thinkable, then one need no longer ask such questions as “When did 
time begin?” or “How long has time already lasted?” This is the case, not 
because (80) time does not in each moment have definite boundaries, 
but rather because time in each moment is the whole of time, that is, 
past, present, and future. It does not start from the past, but rather from 
the middle point and in each moment stays the same as eternity. For 
given that each moment is the whole of time, one can only ask—not: 
How much time has already elapsed since the beginning, but rather—: 
How many different times have already come to be?'® From this it is easy 
enough to understand that, especially since each one of these moments 
is one complete time, the times as such can be viewed internally as 
containing an infinity that surpasses any possible number (just as any 
part of matter contains an inner dynamic that goes into infinity). Even 
so, it does not follow that viewed externally time can be understood as 
extending endlessly and without limit. 

To comprehend that smooth continuity that one tries to express 
through the picture of a river of time, one has to understand that, because 
time is not a series of discrete parts showing themselves one after another, 


16. Just as space is most properly understood as a web of places (an Aristotelian concep- 
tion that was to a certain extent rehabilitated by Einstein), time should be understood 
as a web of times. The theory of relativity takes an important step in that direction by 
making time relative to what is in it. 
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but instead is in every moment a whole, the reality is that whole follows 
whole. But this succession of times must itself surely be timeless, and 
can thus never in its turn be measured or determined in accord to any 
one time. From this viewpoint we can see how questionable the familiar 
assertion of so-called critical philosophy is according to which no real 
succession can be thought without time. This is an assertion manufactured 
for the sake of preserving a mechanical explanation of the use of the 
understanding. On the other hand, it is contradicted even by sensible 
appearances. For precisely there, where according to the usual concep- 
tion cause and effect are at play, one cannot envision time as somehow 
stepping between the two of them. The circles that are brought forth 
as a stone is thrown into the water are there, as effects, simultaneously 
(zumal) with their cause: so too, then and there, the thunder with the 
lightning. In general it appears, however, that within each causal event 
a process unfolds that is similar to the process by which time itself is 
originally produced, an observation that sheds light on why the priority 
of what we just happen to call a cause is in fact a being-posited-as-past 
by the effect. This is a thought that is relevant to the laws that govern 
the communication of an impact and to other problems such as the way 
a cause decays or dissolves into an effect. But these are issues I leave 
for others to examine. 

(81) What occupies us here is a matter that has always been reck- 
oned as among the most obscure. Indeed, as convinced as we are that 
we have come up with answers to questions that one has hardly even 
dared to pose, we want to acknowledge that our thoughts are anything 
but full and complete. There is still much that is miraculous left to 
discover. There are things we have touched on here that can be drawn 
more sharply and brought closer to completion. 

What does it mean, for instance, when we say that every possible 
particular time must be the whole time? We do not mean simply that it 
is whole in itself because it contains past, present, and future all at once. 
For beyond that we also mean that it contains the whole of time that 
has not yet come into real being (which perhaps more clearly could be 
called absolute time), and does so in a way that makes of itself a real 
picture of absolute time. The whole of time would first then truly be at 
that moment when it was no longer in a process of becoming, something 
to be completed in the future. We can thus say: the future or the last 
time is the whole time. If we accept this to be true, then we can see that 
every possible time includes the whole time. For what it does not contain 
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as present it still contains as past and as future. What each time includes, 
furthermore, is the same. For it distinguishes itself from what preceded 
it only by positing as partially past what this had posited as present, and 
positing as partially present what this had posited as still future. In the 
same way, though in reverse order, it distinguishes itself from the time 
that follows. In other words, each single time presupposes time as a whole. 
If the whole of time did not precede it as an idea,” it could not posit it 
as future. In that case, it could not posit itself, since in the absence of 
this determinate future, it would not be the single determined time that 
it is. But, even so, it presupposes the whole of time only in the form of 
an idea. If the completed whole were posited in it as actual, then it itself 
would not be the particular and determined time that it is. 

Now, such a relationship of a particular to a whole is generally 
regarded as an organic relationship, for in an organism the particular 
requires for the sake of its own reality the whole as present in the idea.!® 
Time is thus overall and in everything” organic. But if it is organic in 
everything, it is also organic in the particular. Any number of times, 
indeed, even infinitely many (82) times, can presuppose in their turn a 
time that is (relatively) complete as constituting their unity, whereupon 
it is possible to envision an organic system of times that are inwardly 
infinite and dynamic, albeit finite and closed externally. 

Without such an organism all of history would be an incompre- 
hensible chaos. These unities of time are its ages (Perioden). Each age 
represents in itself the whole of time, for every age begins ever again 
from a condition of greater or lesser indistinctness (Ungeschiedenheit), thus 
appearing to regress in part to the later times of previous ages, while on 
the whole still progressing. 


17. Reading der Idee nach for der Idee noch. 


18. This does not mean that an acorn, for instance, subjectively entertains the idea “I want 
to become an oak tree,” but rather that its movements are consistently directed toward 
a form that beings like us (beings that do subjectively entertain ideas) will recognize as 
the idea of an oak tree. Kant nicely caught what is at stake here with the phrase Zweck- 
mapigkeit ohne Zweck or “purposiveness without purpose.” Although Kant explicitly used 
the phrase in conjunction with aesthetic judgments, the young Schelling launched his 
own philosophy of nature by discerning in that concept the idea that holds together the 
two parts of Kant’s Critique of Judgment, that is, his aesthetics and his teleological biology. 


19. “im Ganzen und Grossen” is a play on the familiar phrase “im Grossen und Ganzen,” 
which simply means “on the whole.” 
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But what is now the organizing principle of the various ages? 
Without a doubt, it can only be that principle that contains time as a 
whole. The whole of time, however, is the future. It is the Spirit that 
acts as the organic principle of the times (der Zeiten). The Spirit is free 
from the opposition between the force of contraction in the Father and 
the force of expansion in the Son. Both attain complete equality first 
in the Spirit. It accords them both an equal right, for its life is eternally 
developed out of the Father through the Son and relies on both equally 
for its existence. If the force of the Father is posited as past in relation 
to the Son, this by no means implies that it has been posited every- 
where as nonbeing (als überall nicht seyend gesetzt ist). It is only posited 
as nonbeing (Nichtseyendes) in the present; within the past it is posited 
as what is and indeed what is active. But it is not posited absolutely as 
past (for its overcoming through the Son always still continues). Instead, 
it is partly still present and partly still future. But the will of the Father 
in relation to the Son and of the Son in relation to the Father is the 
will of the Spirit. The Spirit recognizes the proper measure by which the 
eternal concealment of the Father should be opened and posited as past. 
The Spirit is thus the one that divides and orders the different times. 
For the variety and succession of times rests only on the difference of 
what in each is posited as past and as present and as future. Only the 
Spirit can investigate everything, even unto the depths of the divinity. 
In the Spirit alone dwells the knowledge (Wissenschaft) of all things to 
come. It alone is allowed to lift the seal (83) under which the future 
lies hidden away. Prophets are therefore driven by the spirit of God, for 
the spirit alone opens up the ages. It is then the task of the prophet to 
discern the way they cohere together. 

Springing forth from the action and the counteraction of the forces 
of attraction and expansion in the Father and the Son, the divine life 
has times and periods of development just as do all things that are alive. 
The difference is only that God is the freest of all living beings. This is 
so true that the periods of his development can be said to depend alone 
on his freedom, whereas any other life faces involuntary constraints as 
it undergoes its development. 

Every time or period of the divine revelation does, of course, 
represent a limitation within God as well. Does one want to deny that 
this is possible by resorting to the abstract and ungrounded concept of 
God as the being without limits? Measure is above all things the great- 
est. What is without limit was regarded by Plato—and by every higher 
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spirit before him—as the principle of relative evil, whereas limit and 
measure were understood as belonging to the nature of the good. Once 
we refrain from appealing to such empty concepts as that of measureless 
infinity, common sense will enable us to recognize constraints on divine 
revelation in every moment. 

But where do these constraints come from? As the one who is deter- 
mined by nothing outside himself, only he himself can impose them on 
himself, guided by the sobriety of will that constitutes his real freedom. 
He can voluntarily hide and close a side of his nature (Wesen), assuring 
that it is not revealed. The Father will still act, just as always, but no 
longer with a blindly contracting force that conforms to the necessity 
of his nature and expresses the irresistible might of his unconditioned 
existence. Instead, he will act in accord to the will of the Spirit that is 
the purest sobriety, filled with comprehensive knowledge (Allwissenschaft) 
and prophetic vision. With unfathomable wisdom, it moderates the entire 
development and with it the times themselves. The free will of the 
Spirit, which at the same time is the will of the Father, must determine 
what will step forth from concealment and what will stay hidden. It is 
a will that operates like the sober artist, who in both the arts and the 
sciences is more concerned with slowing down the development than 
with speeding it up, to assure that (84) the right light breaks forth in 
just the right place—and that sought-after effects ensue only out of the 
fullest intensification of the causes. Like the artist, the divine Spirit 
unfolds the miracles of its nature (Wesen) with peaceful tranquility and 
care. Even today, the true might of God is the force that, softened by 
wisdom, slows things down and shelters them in concealment. 

How often does human impatience demand a faster path of world 
development, while the wise one alone hesitates, understanding that 
the world must endure its entire measure of pain before the reconciling 
birth can follow? Through whole long ages entire nations have been 
wracked by discontent while remaining powerless to alter their fate and 
find their way into a better time. If time is to be understood as simply 
an inner form of intuition, then how are we to understand the force 
that holds them back and keeps them from rescinding self-imposed 
limitations so that, with one magic stroke, they might break forth into 
a happier epoch? 

What preserves through whole centuries, despite the clearest teach- 
ings to the contrary, certain points of view and opinions and maxims 
that lead to the most ruinous consequences when rightly observed? 
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What could be easier than simply to change them once people had 
been made wiser by experience? What allows certain qualities and tal- 
ents and spiritual ambitions to slumber away as if dead for long ages, 
until, as if through a sudden springtime thaw, they wake up out of their 
winter sleep? No longer alone for themselves, but gathered in masses 
they break forth like buds and blossoms on trees, hedges, and shrubs. 
These questions, obvious enough (though attentive observers will find 
others that are even more obvious), already prove by themselves that 
everything has its own time. Time is not something external that is wild 
and inorganic. Instead, it is an inward, whole, and organic principle in 
all things great and small. 

The secret of all healthy and vigorous life is, without a doubt, not 
to let time become something external. One must never come into dis- 
harmony with the time-producing principle in oneself. The person who 
lives from within (der selbst Innige) is borne by time. One who is given 
over to externality must bear time as a burden, or, as the familiar saying 
puts it, time leads the willing ones onward, while those who are not 
willing must be dragged along.” Like God, humanity has to be torn from 
its being in order to be elevated into the most supreme self-presence and 
(85) spirituality. He alone is free, for whom his entire being has become 
a pure instrument. Everything that is still in an undifferentiated state 
and to the degree that it dwells in it, dwells in the past. To those who 
resist scission in themselves, time appears as severe and earnest neces- 
sity. For those however who are engaged in constant self-overcoming, 
looking not behind but to what lies before them, its power will be 
imperceptible. Love urges us into the future, and only for the sake of 
love can we surrender our hold on the past. Longing (Sehnsucht) clings 
nostalgically to the past; it pines after primal unity and is the dearth 
of active love. Lust is in the present. Both longing and lust find time 
disturbing. Only love befriends it. 

Love is that through which the first inflexible unity, which excludes 
all creatures, was overcome. Creation is the conquest of divine selfishness 
by divine love. Nature is nothing other than divine egoism, softly and 
gently subdued (sanftgebrochne) by love. 

The formation of the visible world arises spontaneously from the 
working together of the contracting force of the Father and the expansive 


20. Cf. Seneca, Ep. ad Lucilium, CVII: Ducunt volentem fata, volentem trabunt. 
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force of the Son. It is Spirit that consciously guides the force to achieve 
what it has intended. 

For to just the degree that the dark primordial force is overcome, 
the living core of being (das Wesen) or that which truly is (das Seyende) 
disentangles itself from it. But because in every moment it can be over- 
come only up to just that degree, it counteracts any further development 
once it attains this level. It is in this way that what has become remains 
standing and appears as something particular. To account for how things 
remain where they are is no smaller a task than to explain how they 
develop themselves. The retarding force, itself a being (Wesen) that by 
its very nature cannot be affirming, holds the being that really is (das 
Seyende) back at a certain stage of its development. By doing this, it 
serves the comprehensibility of the particular, much as consonants con- 
tribute to what can be spoken out and made real. 

The origination of space, which accompanies the emergence of 
visible things out of the invisible, shows itself in the most natural way 
when it appears in the tissues of organic beings as turgescence.”! Space 
does not become, as one tends to imagine, (86) as if (so to speak) it had 
been all at once poured out. Nor is it to be thought of as an emptiness 
that is endlessly spread out in all directions. Like time, it too arises from 
within out of the middle point of the force of resistance. This is its true 
essence. If it did not constantly strive against what spreads itself out, 
space would not in any way be possible. 

In addition to this, we have to accord to the nature of space all 
of the determinations that we just accorded the nature of time, for 
example that things are not in space so much as space is in things and 
constitutes their measure-granting force. Every possible space is itself, 
moreover, the whole. And for that reason space is equally organic in 
all things great and small. 

We reserve for ourselves the project of developing on a future 
occasion all of these determinations, each of which is rife with remark- 
able consequences. 

Space as a whole is nothing other than the heart of divinity that, in 
its swelling fullness, is nonetheless always held back and pulled together 
by an invisible force. 

In all visible things we recognize first the reality as such, after that 
their actuality or their external for-itself-being, and finally their mode of 


21. This is the medical term for what can more simply be called “swelling.” 
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being, how they distinguish themselves intrinsically from other things. 
The reality can only be conferred by the creative force properly speak- 
ing, the actuality by the principle of articulate expression, and the mode 
of being by the inner essence insofar as it is free and soberly creative. 
The Father alone is the creator of things, the Son is the artisan that 
fabricates them (der Macher), the Spirit the sculptor that gives them 
form (der Bildner). 

A thing distinguishes itself modally (in terms of what kind of being 
it is) only by the degree in which the affirming principle is developed 
in it that raises it out of nonbeing, without, however, overcoming the 
negating force instantaneously and beyond all rule and measure. Instead, 
its progressive overcoming is governed by law. No middle member is 
jumped over and everything proceeds by degree and in a step-by-step 
fashion. It is this gradual overcoming that successively brings forth things 
according to sections and stages and distinctions, whereby it is necessary 
as always that the lower must go before the higher. 

Insofar as exactly this incrementally unfolding repression of the 
negating force, in tandem with the elevation of the affirmative, deter- 
mines (87) the sequence of times, it should be immediately obvious that 
the sequence of things and the sequence of times is one. All things are 
only the fruit of their times. Each thing is indeed the fruit of a specific 
time. Only as such can things be comprehended. 

However, the time that determines things, their kind, their charac- 
ter, and their entire nature, is repressed, over and over again, and they 
together with their time. 

Because, however, time is organic overall and in everything as well 
as in individuals, and because each successive time embodies once again 
the unity of the time preceding it, all subsequent times reproduce the 
works of previous times, positing them now, however, as nonbeing, that 
is to say, as past, as subordinate in relationship to their own productions. 

There is thus an eternal exchange between what arises and what 
disappears until the whole of time, embracing everything, and equal to 
eternity, is developed into one living being that at the highest stage of 
the developmental process emerges with necessity. Once this is attained, 
all the works of time receive their final confirmation. For after everything 
has been completely unfurled, the contraction, henceforth posited in its 
entirety as past, can once again operate in complete freedom. 

After being has thus been unfolded to its highest point, and after 
it has been completely taken apart and articulated (auseinandergesetzt) by 
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time, the contracting force that bears all things emerges fully justified.” 
The last effect through which the entire process closes itself off is this: 
that, as if in the ultimate grand finale, it posits as a unity everything 
that has been unfolded (without its being able to retract anything). In 
this way it brings forth the simultaneity between whatever has come 
into being, so that the fruits of different times live reunited in one time, 
circling about like leaves and organs of one and the same blossom, all 
gathered together around one point in the middle.” 

In these ways, we have done our best to show how that archaic 
(jenes uralte) kingdom of the past, while being repressed by a higher 
force, is always simultaneously being progressively developed into the 
form of the present world. 


[D] 
PANTHEISM AND DUALISM 


If the dominant system of the primordial past was that of All-Unity— 
or of pantheism—the question poses itself: what (88) system might be 
appropriate for the present, for time as it still endures? 

As we have shown, the present rests on opposition. As such, the 
ruling system of the age must be dualism. 

But because the present itself is only transition, while the last and 
the highest must accord to that fully unfolded unity in which unity and 
opposition are themselves once again brought to unity, it is clear that 


22. Justified is not simply the Father, whose contractive force has, after all, already been 
tempered by his love for the Son, but old Cronus himself. In terms of Christian mythology, 
one could speak at this point of the redemption of Satan as the final accomplishment 
of time fully unfolded. 


23. The image of the fully unfolded blossom is from the end of Dante’s Paradiso. Schelling’s 
version suggests a Dante freed from the constraints of the rigid orthodoxy that permitted 
him only to hint at what Schelling boldly announces: the redemption of the past as such. 
Dante could only gesture in this direction by daring to place one representative pagan 
in paradise (Trajan), just as he had placed one representative suicide on the purgatorial 
path to paradise (Cato). More subtly, he had let the tears of Virgil indicate that another 
representative suicide (Pietro della Vigno) was being unjustly tortured by the hellish flames. 
In all of this, Dante suggested to discerning readers that redemption in the end might be 
universal after all. Schelling is more explicit. To this degree it is hardly surprising that 
twentieth-century readers of Schelling such as Tillich, Moltmann, Bultmann, Balthasar, 
and Kasper would combine forces to make universal salvation an acceptable doctrine for 
Christian hope, if not yet for Christian faith. 
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dualism can never constitute the complete and final system in which 
philosophy will come to rest, although, however, it is the last system 
in which previous systems, that is, those with roots in the archaic past, 
must develop themselves. 

If we are right in supposing that accident plays no part in the ori- 
gin of human worldviews, and that the eternal being can disclose itself 
to the human spirit only in the order of progression that it observed in 
first revealing itself, then the three main moments through which the 
divine life has developed itself up to the present can well be understood 
as the seeds out of which the three great original systems of all religion 
and philosophy first arose. An inspired writer (geistreicher Schriftsteller)” 
has put something like this before us—even if we must immediately 
doubt whether we would agree with the specific order and succession of 
stages he outlines. With regard to particulars, therefore, we shall have 
to deviate from his account. 

No action or activity can be thought of as taking place within the 
original lucid purity of eternity. Insofar as one does conceive of such 
action, it will have to be thought of as the action of another being that 
has produced itself within it. Thus nothing can follow out of it that 
would be its own act or movement. It itself is only an eternal springing 
forth, an overflow that, like beauty, streams forth as grace but from a 
position of perfect rest. There therefore corresponds to this moment the 
oldest of all systems, the theory of emanation. Its time is the mythical 
in history. And, indeed, all emanation theory becomes mythical as soon 
as it goes beyond the moment for which it is valid. This can be seen 
from its very first appearance in the ancient Orient” up until the Jewish 
Cabbala and the dreams of the Gnostics. 


24. What follows in the next few pages makes it clear that Schelling’s purpose here 
is to situate his conception of history more deeply in the mythic and the heroic. For 
this reason, it is likely that the “inspired writer” he has in mind is Friedrich Schlegel, 
whose Language and Wisdom of the Indians first appeared in 1808 and is one of the most 
important contemporary works to have inspired Schelling to take up the project of the 
Ages of the World. The whole fascination with a “past before the past” has everything to 
do with the Romantic discovery of ancient Indian wisdom, the sense that there was a 
much older revelation that lay under and behind the Greek and Hebraic beginnings of 
European culture. I have written about all of this in some detail in “The Wisdom of the 
East,” The Edinburgh Critical History of Nineteenth-Century Christian Theology, ed. Daniel 
Whistler (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2018), 265-82. 


25. Reading Morgenland for Morgenand. 
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It cannot be denied that in a certain sense every system has to 
begin with emanation. What follows first from eternity (89) cannot 
be conceived as a movement within eternity. Instead, it can only be 
understood as arising from its own power, just as when what overflows 
separates itself from the source of its overflowing. 

The first will that freely and absolutely springs forth from lucid 
purity is the will to existence. Insofar as it stands in opposition to the 
will that wills nothing, there arises already here, as it were, the first— 
although also the purest and most delicate—dualism, which has to be 
clearly distinguished from those later systems that arise as a response 
to the development of an active unity, a unity they always presuppose. 
Even more decisively, however, it differs from that most extreme form 
of dualism that opposes and denies every semblance of unity. Such a 
reason-adverse system of absolute dualism maintains the equal originality 
of two principles, fully independent of one another, fighting intermina- 
bly against one another while resisting any attempt at reconciliation. It 
would be wrong to include this system within the succession of organic 
developments that constitute the lawful progression of the primal nature. 
Although the viewpoint has been represented in history, we need to 
make it clear that it is a monstrous apparition that arises out of a mis- 
understanding and neglect of higher and better systems. 

The dualism we have in mind emerged, as it were, in the period 
of transition from the mythical to the heroic time of history. The real 
stirs itself here as a principle of opposition, but to a certain extent it 
still remains subordinated to the ideal. 

This is exactly why this dualism is not to be mistaken for that active 
or real dualism that belongs to a much later time. It can only emerge as 
an option insofar as attention is paid solely to the ideas represented by 
the two principles, while their actual existence is completely ignored. 
For with regard to their existence, both of the two original principles 
display themselves as reconcilable for the simple reason that the second 
emerges from the first, even if independently of it. To this degree both 
principles do in fact belong to the One Essence. 

Still less however can one bring this dualism into an exclusive 
opposition to pantheism, for after all dualism contains within itself the 
future principle of pantheism as one of its members. 

If our examination were to pause here at this stage, we would see 
a system rise before us, supported by the most exacting investigations, 
that is closer to ancient Persian dualism than we might have suspected. 
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For the higher unity (90) to which the two principles are supposed to be 
traced back is clearly only an erroneous fabrication. The best-established 
point concerns the relationship between the two principles themselves, 
according to which the good god Ormuzd is superior in power to his 
evil counterpart Aximan, as independent as the latter might be. This 
alleged superiority of the good principle can be reconciled only with the 
doctrine that asserts the final triumph of good over evil. Pausing the 
examination once again, we find that the two principles really express 
no more than the opposition of good to evil, an opposition that would 
have been compelling enough in any case, given how early one came 
to feel the depravity of moral crimes and all the other variegated evils 
that inflict the lives of human beings. 

But there is an important point that we want not only to concede, 
but to assert as an irrefutable truth: in the good itself and thus in the 
highest good, a principle can be found that, were it to elevate itself out 
of concealment and free itself from its subordination, could be seen to 
strive against light and love. Indeed, the goodness of the good consists 
precisely in overcoming this always (if only potentially) present evil. 

By reflecting and taking another step further we come to recognize 
that both of the two principles belong to One Essence. This remains 
true even if the nature of that unity is enveloped in darkness and for 
that reason can only be expressed as a concept, that is, as something 
no more than potentially existent, something that, taken on its own, 
falls well short of the higher unity that comprehends both principles as 
being subordinate to it. The highest essential unity (the absolute identity 
between subject and object) always remains love itself. Love is unity as 
such, just as its counterprinciple is opposition as such. 

The comprehensive system, because it recognizes the unity that lies 
concealed in the two principles, can proclaim it already at the outset 
as the unity of unity and opposition, but with the understanding that 
it belongs more to the future than to the present. 

With yet one more step we can see how the initially silent unity 
of both principles shows itself as the being that is actively spoken forth. 
This is possible only insofar as the will to existence puts itself into a 
position as the counterprinciple. Realism (91)—or pantheism, which 
means much the same thing—emerges here as the ruling system. This 
epoch corresponds to the heroic age of human history. 

The previously mentioned author was so intent on establishing a 
mutually exclusive opposition between dualism and pantheism that he 
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seems to have excluded as unthinkable the possibility of a pantheism 
that is simultaneously a dualism.” But what if dualism were understood 
in the way we have just described? We have suggested that the principle 
of pantheism is the will to existence. Dualism includes this will as one 
of its members. Now if by pantheism we are only to understand the 
doctrine of the unity of the principles, then we have to take seriously 
what has just been shown: in the kind of dualism that stands before 
us, unity is present if concealed. If an invisible unity were not already 
present, how would the absolutely opposed principles actively clash 
with one another? To do so, they would have to first feel and touch 
one another. Those who make themselves enemies must at some point 
have found one another. To have found one another, they must in some 
manner belong together. 

Besides, the initial dualism passes over into realism or panthe- 
ism not through a process of decay but through a necessary law of all 
development. It has to accomplish the transition into pantheism if it is 
to reveal the unity that is hidden away in it. In this way, dualism itself 
demands pantheism as an essential element, for it is the necessary point 
of passage through which it can first become an authentic and actively 
real dualism. 

To understand this completed dualism, it helps to recognize that 
its opposition to pantheism resembles the opposition between a seed and 
the plant that breaks forth from it. In this latter regard, we can think 
of pantheism without dualism (that is, a pantheism that has remained 
a seed and not found its way to dualism), but we cannot think of a 
dualism that does not in some way depend on pantheism, either insofar 
as it contains that initial if mute unity or insofar as it has broken forth 
from pantheism, which it presupposes as its involution. 

(92) Also here, in the transition from unity to duality, there arises 
a higher dualism, for the dualism that distinguishes between the prin- 
ciples of the two systems has repeated itself within it. The principle of 
dualism is the principle that opens up and divides the fatherly force of 
closure. To the degree that it can do this the division must be differ- 
ent from and free of the closure. Meanwhile, the fatherly principle that 
closes everything together is the basis for pantheism. Thus here too we 
find that one system requires the other. But here where the initially 


26. With the introduction of these terms it becomes even clearer that the author Schelling 
has in mind was Friedrich Schlegel. 
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concealed unity of unity and opposition steps forth as something actual, 
unity as such constitutes the highest principle and subordinates the two 
conflicting systems to it. The Christian doctrine that regards both of the 
initial principles as different personalities but as belonging to one and the 
same nature (Wesen) unites duality in the most complete and perfect way 
possible to unity. For even the unity that was first only potential until 
it has become real in the Spirit can by no means be regarded as nul- 
lifying the duality. It too is again only a personality of God. Thus unity, 
duality, and the unity of both all appear as independent for themselves. 
That dualism is the highest, in which dualism and pantheism, the dyad 
and the monad, have reemerged as opposites. It is impossible to think 
of a more complete resolution of the conflict between all human systems 
than the one that has already long been revealed in the concept of the 
three-in-oneness of the divine nature. 


[E] 
FREEDOM AND DECISION 


The conflict between pantheism and dualism can also be seen, particu- 
larly in an ethical regard, as the clash between necessity and freedom. 

Each of us feels that necessity comes from being itself. Only that 
which cannot even be regarded as an actually existing being (nur was 
auch nicht einmal als seyend angesehen werden kann) lives in supernatural, 
yes, in super-divine freedom. 

Like love, like purity of will, freedom is the highest. This freedom 
is still no freedom of the deed. Even the inner movements (the only 
ones we can envision in such lucid purity) are free in such an essential 
manner (are One with both the essential living being and its freedom) 
that (93) they are not at all to be brought into opposition with necessity. 

The will to existence, once it becomes an act (Aktus), is already a 
decisive deed (Tat). This is where distinction begins, so that it appears 
we must recognize it as either freedom or necessity. 

The contraction of the first active will, through which the most 
primal and lucid purity covers itself over with a being (ein Seyn), can 
be compared with the fathomless deed through which a human being, 
prior to engaging in any particular or temporal action, gathers itself 
into an inwardly determined nature (Wesen), giving itself what we call 
its character. 
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I believe that it will not be easy for anyone to accept that he him- 
self or any person whatsoever has chosen his own character. Even so no 
one hesitates to say that an action that is consistent with character is 
free. Anyone can recognize here a freedom that in itself entails necessity. 
This is not freedom in that later sense that always implies opposition. 
The universal ethical judgment acknowledges for that reason in each 
person—and thus in general—a region where there is no ground but 
rather absolute freedom. This freedom is itself fate; it is itself necessity. 

So near in all of us lies the unground (Ungrund) of eternity, before 
which we cannot but shrink back in horror whenever it is brought to 
consciousness.” 

There is no ground or explanation to give for an action that comes 
out of such depth. It is what it is, because it is what it is, simply so, 
and therefore necessarily. In the face of this groundless freedom, in itself 
necessary, most people shy away—just as they shy away in the face of 
magic and all that is incomprehensible, and above all else, the spirit 
world. Therefore, wherever they encounter an action out of the unground, 
they feel as if they should lie prostrate before it, as if confronted with 
an appearance from a higher world. They cannot summon the strength 
to resist it. This action out of the unground is the secret talisman, the 
dark fearsome might (Gewalt), through which the will of a single person 
is able to bend the world. The mystery that surrounds it can be a bless- 
ing. On the other hand, there are those who hunger after this mighty 
force, (94) eager to practice what they are unable to understand. They 
are right to recognize the imprint of necessity in the unconditionally free 
action. But they search for evidence of such necessity in outer things. 
This is why most of those who have endeavored to act alone out of 
themselves have been caught up in the insanity of arbitrariness, looking 
for their freedom in accidental actions that bear no trace of the stamp 
of an inner necessity. If the world bends its knees to the former, it only 
belittles these others as drunks and crazy people, despite the fact that 
there is much in their condition that might inspire real fear. 


27. Here it might help to consider a crucial passage in Schelling’s essay Human Freedom: 
“There must be a being before all ground and before all existence, thus before any duality 
at all; how can we call this anything but the original ground, or rather the unground? 
Since it precedes all opposites, these cannot be differentiated within it or be in any way 
present within it. Thus it cannot be designated as the identity of opposites, but only as 
their absolute indifference.” Translated by Priscilla Hayden-Roy, in Philosophy of German 
Idealism, ed. Ernst Behler, 276. 
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Just as in our times theory has distanced itself as much as possible 
from the real, ethics has only the shallowest conception of character. 
True, character is only the eternal ground that the will makes for itself 
in order that the other will that arises within it has an object (Gegen- 
stand), something that offers it resistance and can be opened up and 
developed to ever-higher formations. This is why we demand of people 
that they overcome their character, not that they be without character. 
But because it is there to be overcome, opened up, and intensified, it 
has to precede what overcomes it: it is precisely thereby that it displays 
its decisive priority in all work and action, and, yes, I would like to 
add, in everything we bring forth, even what is most inward. We can 
thus see clearly enough that in the final resort what is truly decisive in 
everything is character. It is character that most matters, not talent or 
understanding, as so many have imagined—and certainly not cleverness 
or skill, which is what people think now that even talent and under- 
standing have fallen out of favor. 

If we can say that God’s might lies in his being, that is, in the 
original force of contraction and negation, then we will be justified in 
referring to character as the unique and authentic strength in human 
beings. Character is what sets people apart from one another, it is the 
source of their uniqueness, something they hold onto even while main- 
taining the highest capacity for communication. We provide reasons 
and appeal to so-called principles when we praise an action for being 
well done. Even so, it is impossible truly to admire those who in their 
action have so much choice remaining that they can diminish their will 
by making it the servant of their understanding. How are we to regard 
them as educators of their nation when they are so little convinced 
of the validity and unconditional value of their own actions that they 
make their will into little more than the servant of their understanding? 

(95) For the will to become inner necessity, it is quite enough for 
it to incline itself toward being. But what a different order of necessity 
it is that flows out of action! For even if the will (to the degree that 
it conforms to an inner necessity) should remain free in relationship to 
what stands above it (nach oben), it nonetheless remains bound insofar 
as it is caught up in the middle between being and the being that really 
is. And although the eternal and infinite essence of reality stands in 
contradiction to this bondage and inwardly yearns for freedom, it will 
no longer be able to break the circle. No further development would 
ensue, simply by virtue of the pure necessity of the divine nature. For 
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this reason those who stick with this understanding of necessity will only 
be able to recognize as valid a system of inner creation. 

Thus freedom itself has to incorporate its opposite within itself 
in order to become actual freedom and break forth as such. Necessity 
is the necessary ground of ethical freedom, for if ethical freedom only 
shows itself where there is scission and decision (Scheidung, Entscheidung), 
it must be preceded by a condition that is undifferentiated and hence 
necessary. Understood in this way, we can say that fatalism has a neces- 
sary priority over dualism. 

The original equilibrium of forces in which we posit the necessity 
of the divine nature could easily be mistaken for that well-known equi- 
librium of the arbitrary that moralists have devised to explain human and 
moral freedom. Indeed, we would be able to unite their concept with our 
own if what they had in mind were the idea that spiritual birth begins 
with a balance of forces that constitutes the night out of which human 
beings are first born into the joyous light of freedom. For if envelop- 
ment precedes development in such a way that the former is the nega- 
tion of the latter, then we could also say that the negation of freedom 
precedes freedom. But our moralists do not think of equilibrium as what 
precedes freedom in itself but rather only as the presupposition of every 
individual free act. Before every such act, they maintain, the will finds 
itself suspended in a complete balance between opposed motives. In this 
condition action would seem to be impossible. (96) There consequently 
arises the difficulty that somehow or other the same must be overcome by 
the same, or, in other words, the very same will must at the same time 
be in balance and not in balance. To escape this impossible dilemma, 
those who think of freedom in this manner rely on the idea that there 
exists somewhere outside of the balance an incomprehensible arbitrariness 
that is independent of all motives and cancels the balance in a purely 
mechanical way. Accurately considered, what they are proposing is that 
freedom be understood as absolute chance. 

This confused picture, despite its darkness and irrationality, is 
generally accepted. Indeed, it is central to the dominant understanding 
that still prevails today. If one were to compare it with the true idea, 
one might note a certain similarity of appearance. It seems that most 
people who pride themselves on thinking are able to see something of 
the truth, whether up close or far away. Unfortunately, however, they 
only see dimly, as if peering at it through a fog. 
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The truth is first of all that the equilibrium of forces is not inac- 
tive and inert but is rather alive and filled with strength. It is held in 
place by a real and intense force of contraction. It is the case, moreover, 
that the balance of forces is itself only one of the conditions of real 
freedom, only one of its factors. The other factor, the decisive one, is 
whatever it is that overcomes the balance. This has to be understood 
as a very definite principle. It is not simply arbitrariness as such. Nor 
is it a detached nature (Wesen) in which choice takes place. Instead, it 
is a definite principle, one that opposes the first in a dynamic way. In 
doing so it acts in a steady and consistent manner, without even the 
possibility of acting differently. 

The equilibrium of forces cannot, after all, relate itself to any 
outside factor as something mechanical and passive. It cannot be 
quickly overcome by a purely arbitrary impulse such as the good- 
hearted intention to be virtuous from now on. Out of its striving to 
maintain itself, a much higher dualism goes forth than the one that 
prevails between the forces that are in equilibrium. This is the dualism 
that takes place between the force and personality that constitutes the 
equilibrium and a second force and personality that is able to overcome 
it. It is this higher dualism that sets in motion the process through 
which human beings alone can assert themselves as morally free beings. 
This is a process that, far from being harmless and lying close to the 
surface, is deeply seated, eminently dynamic, and filled with force and 
vigor. 

(97) However, we will need a more exacting discussion to get a 
glimpse at how, on the basis of such a higher dualism, moral freedom 
breaks forth even in God. 

The first question we have to ask is whether the original I (Ich) 
acts with or without freedom when it engenders a second I that goes 
forth from it and overcomes it. In posing the question, we are interested 
in whether it is free in the way a being is free that acts out of a strong 
desire for something. Appetite (Begierde), hunger for love, becomes 
sharper and more urgent in every existent being the more severely it 
gathers itself together. This is what makes it impossible for one fully to 
contain oneself when struggling with love. It is in turn what drives a 
living being to that self-doubling through which a first I becomes capable 
of engendering a second. Because any free being whatsoever requires this 
other I if it is ever to become free in truth (Da ein jedes freyes Wesen 
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dieses andern Ichs bedarf, nur um überhaupt frey zu werden), all beings long 
for it, just as they long for sobriety, consciousness, freedom.”® 

Because, however, the I truly becomes free in its relationship with 
this second I, beings that are exposed to error, such as human beings 
are, can transform the second I into a means for their own ends and for 
their own freedom instead of letting it act for itself.” This attempt to 
subordinate the second I is the highest possible reversal of the proper 
relation. In this way, the capacity for self-doubling and generation finally 
becomes so limited that it functions only as the means to an ever-greater 
intensification of selfhood and not as a means for freeing oneself from 
it. There could even come a point where human beings fully lose their 
reproductive capacity. But where, in contrast to that dire possibility, the 
first I finds in the second the means for its own liberation, letting it act 
as such, it helps the second I renew its own birth. The act of begetting 
as such is an eternal, never-ending act. In both God and humanity it 
happens—and must happen—ever anew. 


28. The contrast with Kant’s moral philosophy could hardly be sharper. Being entangled in 
the appetites is indeed a morally questionable state of being, a form of enslavement. But 
to come free of this enslavement requires the transformation of desire, not its abolition. 
One does not rule oneself by simply placing oneself under the law of reason. Instead, 
one rules oneself by creating a new and better self. Appetites are not to be excised or 
repressed, but are instead to be redirected and transformed, so thoroughly that what 
emerges is an entirely new self. Schelling’s position is closer to that of Aristotle (where 
desire is to be educated rather than abolished); it is closer still to the position of Saint 
Paul, where the old self has to give way to a new self entirely—and this by the grace of 
the living God, which Schelling now understands as the inner essence of time. 


29. Lest one think that God is rather unfairly protected from exposure to the same error, 
it helps to recall Schelling’s frequent allusions to the god Cronus devouring his own chil- 
dren. Indeed, if we are to take seriously Schelling’s invitation to think of God as morally 
free, we have no choice but to recognize that he too has stood where we stand. To refer 
to God as standing above the possibility of error can mean only one thing: that until 
he stands so high, God is not God. In other words, God is God, and not just one god 
among others, only to the degree that he recognizes his son as just as fully real as he is 
himself. But if God thus becomes God only in the act of stepping aside, the old jealous 
God of the scriptures cannot yet have been God. This involves a paradox worth stating 
explicitly. The Old Testament god who is jealous of other gods was not yet truly God. To 
be God is not to be the strongest of tyrants, but to be no tyrant at all. The same logic 
holds, of course, for human beings. Humans are human only to the degree that they find 
their way out of their practical solipsism, solipsism, by the way, that has virtually been 
sealed by modernity’s Cartesian demand for epistemological certainty. Recognizing the 
personhood of the other person is an act that explodes every search for truth conditions. 
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Which kind of freedom, however, will we now attribute to this 
second I, the one that conquers the first? It will obviously be able to 
conduct itself freely toward being (das Seyn) and even toward the primal 
existent (das Existierende). We clearly are justified in calling it free, if by 
freedom we have only the negative concept of just such independence. 
But whatever it does, (98) it will not do out of choice. Even if it acts 
in complete sobriety, it will still be acting only in accord to the inner 
necessity of its nature. For it is nothing other than love and can have 
in itself no other will but that of love and gentleness. In a person so 
constituted, we can hardly speak of the one we are looking for, the one 
who is free in a moral sense. 

The accomplishment of the other I is its scission from the first, 
whereby, as the being that is, it is set free from its being. In this way, 
its spirituality is enhanced. So far as it is freed from being, the one that 
truly is enjoys freedom in itself. But the first I has not simply been set 
apart once and for always. In each moment the scission should take place. 
The elevation of the being that is into the realm of spirit (ins Geistige) 
should be completed ever anew. The first I is thus never destroyed; the 
force of its unity still persists, acting in every moment. If there were 
no scission, it would be an unconscious force, contracting itself blindly. 

But because it is raised into consciousness once the scission is 
enacted, it realizes itself in each moment as free, as a living being 
(Wesen) that has nothing behind it except the unground of eternity, out 
of which it has immediately sprung forth. Thus within the act of scis- 
sion, it can either surrender itself to the division—or it can seize upon 
the freedom it has become, using it as a means to resist it. In the end, 
moral freedom rests on this possibility. Self-surrender into that other and 
better self is actually first an act of self-resolve (sich-EntschlieBen), which 
is to be understood literally as a de-closing (Fr.: se résoudre). Opening 
oneself (sich-AufschlieBen) or becoming receptive to possibility is actu- 
ally what is at stake in de-cision (Entscheidung).*° In contrast, a refusal 


30. The word for decision is Entscheidung, which constitutes the culmination of the process 
of scission (or Scheidung) that Schelling has been describing all along. The everyday sense 
of decision is that one cuts oneself away from alternative possibilities, selecting one in 
particular. What Schelling seems to be suggesting in this passage, however, is a much 
more radical understanding of de-cision: cutting oneself free of oneself in order to open 
up a whole world of possibility. From the perspective of the divinity, what this means is 
clear: God steps back in order to let the world itself first be. 
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(sich-Verweigerung) is never a true decision, but only a closing off. As 
voluntary as it might be, it is obduracy and hardening.’! 

From time immemorial there has been the feeling that true freedom 
exists only in the good, so that in evil freedom actually vanishes. Thus 
such sayings as “only the virtuous one is free” or “evil is a servant of sin.” 
Thus also the assertion of some scholars that there is really only a free 
will for the good. There would be nothing to object to in the statement, 
if what were meant were only that evil is not of and through itself free. 
In this case, one might still regard it as free in other respects. What has 
been shown up until now is that the original or selfish self only has its 
freedom through the other and better self. It receives this freedom by 
virtue of a glimpse (Blick), experiencing it as the (99) solicitation either 
to surrender selfness—or freely to seize on it, using it for itself, which 
is to say: misusing it. 

It has thus been shown in this way that the original I alone can 
be regarded as free in a moral sense, insofar as its freedom contains an 
equal possibility of good and evil. These are not possibilities that are 
given in the beginning. Instead, they arise only through the progressive 
scission of forces. Through the rending (Zersprengung) of darkness, the 
first I is given a glimpse into eternity that is also a glimpse into the 
freedom of its own nature. 

Freedom in a moral sense, even in God, is something that is only 
possible for the first I or the Father—insofar as he is understood as coming 
to himself through the constant scission of forces that is the accomplishment 
of his son. It is without doubt the free will of the Father to acquiesce to 
the suspension within him of the original equilibrium of forces. His free 
will is thus the will to creation. Voluntarily, he surrenders his own life, 
that is, his life as his own (excluding what is other). He is thus himself 
the first example of that great but not often enough recognized doctrine: 
whoever finds his life must lose it, and who loses his life will find it. With 
the initial pleasure of going into himself he found his life and thus came 
to lose it. But he now loses it in order to have it restored to him in a 
much higher sense. After all, it would also have been possible for him to 
seize upon the freedom and eternity revealed to him through the other I, 
in order to harden, as he himself, in eternal self-sufficient closure. 


31. Schelling seems to be suggesting that there can be only one decision that is truly a 
decision: to create. A refusal to create would have been nothing but a refusal to make 
a decision. 
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There was, one will recall, an irrational principle that from the very 
beginning resisted the process of taking things apart to open them up. 
The question that can now be raised is whether that principle has now 
freely acquiesced to the process—or whether it has only been overcome, 
forced by a higher power to retreat into the past. There is a familiar 
and profound passage in scripture where it is suggested that, while the 
creature has submitted to vain futility, it has not done so voluntarily, but 
only reluctantly.” This can be interpreted as suggesting the involuntary 
subordination of nature as such. But what immediately follows on this 
in the scriptural passage points to something quite different. Futility has 
been imposed on us for a reason, by the one who did the imposing, in 
order to awaken a vision of hope.” It is thus only the natural or the 
necessary will that is being subordinated. But no living being is capable 
of dying to its own being by virtue of its natural will. (100) Self-denial 
is not carried out for the sake of what has been renounced, but for the 
sake of achieving something higher. For this very reason it is not to be 
understood as something forced, but as voluntary and free. The heart of 
the Father always continues to be inflamed by strong natural desires. As 
a result, it retains its capacity to move itself, even in its subordination 
to a higher will. But it abides by its promise to stay pacified, retreating 
thus willingly into concealment. It does not do this because it has been 
conquered but (as in Plato’s beautiful image) because it has been persuaded 
by what is higher of what is best. And what is best is that its own holy 
heart continues to beat inwardly, enabling it silently to sustain life—but 
to do so without its action ever erupting into exteriority. 

And in truth, who is not happy to remember in this context the 
sublime Plato? He was the first who dared to admit into the heart of 


32. Romans 8:20: “For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who has subjected the same in hope.” 


33. Schelling here is referring to the concluding words of Romans 8:20, quoted above. 
Lest one assume that “hope” only refers to the interest of the one who undertakes the 
subordination, “by reason of him who has subjected the same,” it is helpful also to take 
a look at the next verse, Romans 8:21: “Because the creature itself also shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Like his contemporary Goethe, Schelling always conceived the project of redemption as 
being directed to the whole of nature (most famously at the end of his On the Essence 
of Human Freedom). As bound as everything is to the principle of selfhood, it is a chain 
that everything also would like to cast aside. Thus all of nature yearns for redemption. 
Or, as we find in Romans 8:22: “We know that the whole creation has been groaning 
together in the pains of childbirth until the present time.” 
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what preceded time, what preceded even the free and sober and spiritually 
ordered nature (Wesen) of divinity, a condition of wild movement that 
follows no rule and strives against all order. If what is similar in our own 
view is not able to escape the condemnation of the times, then let his 
name stand by our side as our protector. It is a name that shall always 
carry weight insofar as he is counted among the idealists, despite the 
fact that he too explicitly accounted for being as an original principle, 
one that strives actively against the understanding. 

Plato speaks of matter as a principle that coexists with God. When 
doing so he seems to have had that standpoint before his eyes whereby 
God, already liberated (geschieden) from his being, hovers up over his 
own shell as clarified spirit. If, however, one were to inquire into an 
earlier unity, in which God and matter were one, then one will have 
no other place to look except in that long-ago first nature that God 
has overcome in the process of first becoming God. For God too had to 
lift himself up out of a prior condition when he was not yet God, just 
as human beings were long trapped in a condition in which, possibly 
human, they were not yet actually so. And already for the longest time, 
we have declared that everything that lies beyond the true personal being 
of the Divinity should properly be called nature. Only the spirit in God 
is to be called God himself. In the same way, only the spirit in human 
beings can rightly be called human. 

From this transformation into spirit derives everything that in 
nature, now tamed, shows itself as understandability and mildness and 
order. Everything that is harsh and revolting comes, however, as Plato 
(101) expresses it in an invaluable passage, from that earlier condition, 
chaotic and decomposing, all too similar to a soulless body. What was 
drawn from nature, before it found its way to the decorative order it 
currently displays, was for the most part the sheer confusion inside it. 

But we do not want to impede the work of scholars who have 
been called to their task. Instead, we submit ourselves happily to their 
judgment. 

Without the existence of a prior natural will there would be no 
such thing as freedom. The duality of the will would be impossible 
if there were not already a will present, within which another will 
is then awakened. Necessity thus goes before freedom, always and in 
every action. How wrong it appears to think of God, sometime before 
the creation, as fashioning his resolution to create once and for always. 
While creation arises only through a decision of God, the decision itself 
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is eternal; it never comes to a stop. Now, as always, the selfhood of the 
eternal Father is conquered in love, opening itself up and flowing over 
into the creatures. Every day announces this victory afresh; every night 
renews the miracle. 

The human understanding has a high regard for itself, assuming that 
it will always be in a position to choose, through art and cunning, the 
best among whatever options are available. At least this much should 
be assumed for God as well. Even so, to accord him no other freedom 
than to choose the best among many possible worlds* is to grant him 
very little in the way of real freedom. Choice is torture; it is what follows 
for an unenlightened and unreceptive will. It evinces less in the way of 
freedom, than in the lack of freedom, indecisiveness. People who know 
what they want are able to act straightaway. To have to choose between 
virtue and vice is only to be uncertain about which affords the greatest 
advantage. Whoever is a master of one of these or the other is able 
to act without choice and for this reason alone has complete freedom. 

As should be clear from the foregoing, the freedom of the Father 
is an entirely different freedom from the freedom of the Son. It is to 
the Spirit alone that we can preferentially attribute the most sublime 
spiritual freedom. It is spirit that unites absolute sobriety and clarity with 
knowledge of all things. These three stages or kinds of freedom are for 
human beings relatively the same. 

(102) The Spirit is that, within which, in the end, everything 
transfigures itself in glory (worein sich zuletzt alles verklart). The Spirit 
alone is divinity fully unfolded into the restoration of unity. 


[F] 
KNOWING IGNORANCE 


There is also a last point of transfiguration in human knowledge. No one 
of the three main systems is so sublime, although one does lie closer to 
the last point of the development. Still, each of the systems is necessary, 
representing in each case a specific stage in the educational formation 
of a life. None of them can be passed over, if what is to be developed 
is the whole, the knowledge of which constitutes the only true system. 


34. Schelling is thinking, of course, of Leibniz’s Theodicy (1709). 
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If I hereby appear to be articulating the possibility of such a sys- 
tem, I certainly do not believe I can do so in a way that will lead to 
universal understanding. What I would rather say is that the system is in 
fact possible and even actual, but it is not something that can be shown 
and displayed, certainly not in an external fashion that anyone can take 
hold of and appropriate for themselves like any other knowledge, for 
this whole knowledge is only in a constant and never-ceasing process of 
creation (Erzeugung); it can thus never become a dead possession. It is 
the process of inwardly repeating and reproducing the monstrously great 
process of life itself, from its first silent beginning to the present, and yes, 
into the furthest future. How many, however, have sufficient strength, 
capacity, and self-denial to deliver themselves over to the process? For 
not without a protracted inward struggle, not without constantly dividing 
oneself from oneself can the truth be won. It is not enough to engage 
oneself theoretically in the process. To comprehend what is described in 
the present book, the process of all life, it is necessary to experience it 
practically. If one is to render a judgment on what is being said here, one 
will have to be able to give form to a work that lies in one’s own soul 
(Seele), developing it from its first seed all the way to its fully unfolded 
gestalt. To do so one must enter into and endure a struggle with what 
will always appear to be an unassailable nature. Those lacking spiritual 
experience will have to withhold judgment. 

The necessary consequence of a knowledge of the one, true system 
is also not, as the opponents of true knowledge like to pretend, a sci- 
ence that has an answer to everything (die allgeniigende Wissenschaft). 
Indeed, it would be entirely appropriate to maintain the opposite. (103) 
Just as I have always defended the rights of philosophical science and 
will always continue to do so over the course of my entire life, I would 
like to take this occasion, however presumptuous it may seem, to say a 
word about what I myself have so often felt, particularly on the occa- 
sion of the present work. What this is, is how much nearer I am than 
one might imagine to that silencing of science (that Verstummen der 
Wissenschaft), which necessarily ensues, once we recognize how infinitely 
personal everything is, and how impossible it is ever really to know any- 
thing at all. What science results in is little different from the Socratic 
realization that the one thing one can take pride in is the knowledge 
that one knows nothing. 

But this much he knew. It was a certainty, moreover, that forms not 
the beginning but the goal of all his investigations. Others, however, are 
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mistaken in thinking that they should be allowed to soothe themselves 
already from the beginning by making a similar confession of ignorance. 
For if someone who is really ignorant assures us that he knows nothing 
and that it is his talent not to know, what could possibly be remarkable 
about that? It has a significant meaning only if someone who knows 
very much says it. It is one thing to be not knowing because one lacks 
any semblance of knowledge, and quite another thing to be not know- 
ing because of an exuberant excess of knowledge and an understanding 
of everything it contains. It was in this latter sense that Socrates could 
legitimately take real pride in his not knowing. It is a different matter, 
however, if one proclaims one’s ignorance out of a feeble delicacy, an 
inertia of spirit and heart that makes one incapable of any real effort. 
There is nothing praiseworthy in devoting what little effort one is willing 
to make toward using egoistic sophisms to defend oneself against all seri- 
ously meant knowledge. To let this count for modesty and Socratic wisdom 
is simply one of the many symptoms of the horrific folly of our times. 

It would be completely misleading to designate the truly compre- 
hensive system by a name derived from one of its particular moments. 
After all, each one of these moments, viewed in separation, has already 
produced a limited system of its own. It should therefore be clear enough 
that the proper name for the final system can only derive from that last 
and highest point of transfiguration, within which all conflict is resolved 
in the highest possible unity. 

(104) Because this is spirit, the system as a whole can most appro- 
priately be called the system of spirit. This is necessarily also the system 
of truth. 

It seems that the officially accepted metaphysics has always been 
searching for this higher whole. It is true that the currently accepted 
system is limited to theism, which can coexist only with dualism and at 
root is nothing but dualism. But if one tries to prove that dualism itself 
is original, one meets with any number of serious difficulties. For one can 
neither derive it from something higher nor further develop it to make 
it comprehensive. Those who see this are right when they announce its 
impotence as a system, but they go too far when they draw the conclusion 
that metaphysics as such lacks legitimacy. Such an ill-tempered attempt 
to do away with metaphysics altogether cannot be sanctioned, especially 
given that the demand for a true metaphysics must always reemerge. This 
is especially true for an essentially religious people like the Germans, 
who are lacking in neither heart nor spirit. It is thus my hope that, in 
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taking seriously what I have presented here, they will be able to cast 
away their faintheartedness with regard to higher standpoints, for the 
only avenue to the peaceful possession of truth is the realization that 
the view of the whole is not a conclusion but a beginning. 

The German people have long sought something like this, but 
having started from the wrong standpoint, they have searched in vain. 
As a result, they are stuck with a metaphysics that must defend itself 
blindly against any system that develops itself in a living manner and 
strives for a unified conception. Under these circumstances, I anticipate 
that the proponents of theism, if they take any notice of the present 
work at all, will declare it an outrage to suggest that something in God 
might be repressed, and posited as past. What they fail to understand 
thereby is that pantheism is the necessary seed out of which alone a true 
theism can emerge, one that constitutes a properly historical system that 
is appropriate to the historical time we occupy. They will thus overlook 
the fact that what has to be repressed in God, to make room for what is 
free and personal, is precisely the pantheistic being that awakens their 
own sense of horror. 

We cannot deny, of course, having tested to the limit the patience 
of this old metaphysics and of public tolerance. (105) We have in all 
fairness little to be proud of in this. Given that in the present investi- 
gation we have made so few concessions to the science of metaphysics 
as it is currently constituted, and have generally ignored its established 
conventions for how to proceed, we regard it as our duty to show where 
its procedure, despite apparent differences, does have certain affinities 
with our own. 

Metaphysics, as is well known, counts three proofs for the existence 
of God. The first is rightly called the ontological, which amounts in the 
end to the idea that God’s existence is given already with his essence so 
that he himself is an inwardly necessary being (Wesen). We have nothing 
at all to object to this proof as long as it remains in itself and is taken to 
entail neither the externalization of this inwardly necessary being nor, in 
the declared unity of essence and existence, the understanding of existence 
as a predicate. One must understand its only contribution, then, as the 
idea of a being so essential (die Idee eines Wesens) that being belongs to it 
inwardly. To attribute to it an external being is illegitimate. To this proof 
there thus corresponds the condition of a primal lucid purity in which 
all existence is swallowed. Its divinity is, in a word, too pure even to be 
referred to as something existent. But metaphysics is not satisfied with this 
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purely ontological being. Instead it demands an actually existing being, 
the kind of being, of which being can be spoken as a predicate. But when 
it tries to establish this on the basis of the ontological proof, it spoils the 
proof by pressing it beyond its limit. Nothing else remains for it but to 
proceed from this first being on to a second one. This second being must 
share nothing with the first, it must truly be a separate and second being 
if it is to disclose the ground of the existence of the first. But because 
this cannot be conceived without accepting a progression within God or 
even a flowing outward in him, which traditional metaphysics (preferring 
its own abstract ideas) regards as both too natural and too vital, it has 
little choice but simply to break off here and try (if unconsciously) to 
produce what it lacks in another manner. 

Because however it sees itself forced to recognize an existing 
being, it procures this for itself through a conclusion that it draws from 
something below it. (106) This is the second, the so-called (and rightly 
named) cosmological proof, that infers from the contingent nature of 
existing things an ultimate unconditioned cause, arriving in this manner 
at what we have called the primordial existing being. But because as 
an unconditioned cause it can only be regarded as a necessarily exist- 
ing being (Wesen), one has no choice but to bind this idea back once 
again to the idea of a purely ontological being, despite having arrived 
at it in an entirely different way. As a result, the two moments are laid 
out, but no real connection or true unity has been established between 
them. Metaphysics has simply discovered that, as a complement to the 
ontological proof, it has needed to add the cosmological, regardless of 
how differently this has been derived. And in the exact same way, the 
cosmological proof has a need for the ontological proof, despite the fact 
that it has no real connection to it. But these two taken together are 
still not enough. The idea of a necessarily existing first being (Wesen) 
hardly suffices when the real demand is for a self-conscious and personal 
being that can act according to its own end and intention, a demand 
that neither the ontological nor the cosmological proof is able to meet, 
at least as long as they are not being driven well beyond their limits. 

Metaphysics could respond by regarding the cosmological being 
(Wesen) as once again something real and enveloped, whereby the suc- 
cession or intensification of its concepts could then be understood as a 
succession or intensification within the being itself. But to achieve this 
goes against their brittle concepts that offer no content for development, 
insofar as, out of fear of pantheism, they separate the cause entirely from 
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the effect, leaving it unnaturally suspended above, abandoned and alone, 
abstract and without life. No option remains but to seek in a new and 
entirely different proof what cannot be derived from this proof alone. 

If metaphysics has first adhered to the general attribute of the 
contingent nature of things, it now penetrates into the interiority of 
things and into the ways they are organized, finding everywhere signs of 
a cause that proceeds with purpose and intention, and with freedom and 
circumspection, making it possible for it now to reason a posteriori back 
to a personal, free, and intelligent being as the creator of the world. But 
insofar as the concept of a free, intelligent being would float in the air if 
necessity (107) did not serve as its ground, it once again proves necessary 
to go backward, this time to link this third, physico-theological proof back 
to the second, cosmological proof. In this way, but without noticing it, 
metaphysics comes to recognize necessity as the basis” of freedom, as its 
prerequisite. Because, moreover, the principle of intelligence only accounts 
for the form and the order of things, matter itself must actually already 
have existed within the prior moment. To achieve a coherent concept 
of an intelligent creator of the world, one has to have recourse to the 
concept of a simply necessary being that precedes it, one that would be 
incompatible with the concept of a plurality, so that everything outside of 
it, since it cannot belong to it, would have to be regarded as accidental. 

These three proofs thus belong together as members of one chain, 
whereby what follows should always be understood as having been 
produced by what precedes it. This, however, is impossible according 
to the dead and mechanical procedure of traditional metaphysics. Even 
so, it reveals the outline of its original cohesive context and permits us 
to see that they actually express only different moments of one and the 
same nature (Wesen), whereby the earlier supports the later and what 
comes later is preceded by what comes earlier. None of these moments 
is adequate for achieving the main goal of producing the complete idea 
of God. But they might be adequate if they were all brought together 
into a living and dynamic alliance. This is only possible by continuing 
along the path we have now entered. 


35. As Pascal David, one of the French translator’s of the Weltalter, points out (Les Ages 
du Monde, 129), Schelling’s choice of the word Basis instead of Grundlage (or “foundation” 
is worth noting. The foundational project seeks the ultimate in what is self-evident. In 
making the point David calls attention to the Stuttgarter Privatvorlesungen (1810), which 
include the remarkable statement that “Die Basis des Verstandes selbst also ist der Wahnsinn,” 
that is, “the basis of the understanding itself is thus madness,” SW, 1/7, 470. 


Notes and Fragments 


To the First Book of The Ages of the World: The Past 


Translator’s Note 


It should be emphasized that the Notes and Fragments were never intended 
for publication. But Manfred Schroter can still be thanked for having gath- 
ered them together for inclusion in the Nachlassband of Schelling’s collected 
works. Not only do they offer a rare opportunity to observe a philosophical 
system in the making, but they accomplish this very much in the spirit of 
Schelling’s attempt to tell the story of the “becoming of becoming.” 

In addition to this general remark, I should also pass on Schriter’s 
confession that his transcriptions were occasionally hasty and inaccurate. 
Because of the destruction of the manuscripts during the World War II 
bombing of Munich, he never had the opportunity to check and polish 
his work. What this means, of course, is that everything here is to be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

But that, of course, goes for the entire Weltalter philosophy. Indeed, if 
Schelling’s central intuitions are correct, it goes for philosophy as a whole. 
As much as propositions serve the revelation of truth, they never contain it. 


(187) 


1. Earliest Known Sketch: 
The Idea of the Ages of the World! 


[The doubled folio sheet A is divided into two columns. The first narrow 
column on the left consists of nine numbered jottings (filling in the words is 
sometimes a matter of guessing), plus two unnumbered ones.] 


1. David Krell discusses (and in part translates) these notes in The Tragic Absolute, 108-17. 
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(Sheet A) 


1. I begin. 

2. everything in the p(ast). 

3. The true p(ast). The original s(tate) o(f the) world 
. p(resent) undeveloped 

A time... 

4. Philoso(phical)-sci(ence) P(ast) 

5. What is known is told. 

6. Why impossible 


7. Because I have only envi(saged) in the first book o(f) ... to deal 
with this p(ast), it will not be without dia(lectic). 


8. The present follows t(he) past. What all belongs to it—nature, 
hi(story), the spirit world, the presentation (Darstellung) of know(ledge) 
[Erkentn(is)|—nec(essary) if we wanted to wr(ite) the entire hi(story) of 
the present, (188) so the un(essential). (What follows) below? however 
only the essen(tial), for only the sy(stem) of times 


no totality of n(ature) a(nd) 
9. The future 


so the descrip(tion) of the world only ... the work b(egun) here is 
di(vided) into three books, in accord to p(ast), pre(sent) and fu(ture) 
which here... In the work be(gun) here not simply under(stood) as 
di(mensions) of t(ime) but rather as ac(tual) ages 


would be t(he)—world—alone. 


An old book— 


If it is the in(tention) to de(velop) this sy(stem) of a(ges), so stands . . . 
however p(ast) and pr(esent) not on an e(qual footing). 


The p(ast) known.’ 


2. Reading unten for unter. 


3. In this preliminary formulation of what later crystallizes into the famous opening of 
the Weltalter, it is worth noting that Schelling has left the verb truncated, leaving open 
the question of whether the past is known, becomes known, or can be known. 
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Whence now is the know(ledge) of the p(ast), understood in that elevated 
philoso(phical) sense? If however, why not told? 


[The second wider column on the right begins as a commentary on the first 
narrower one.] 


(187) “I am what there was, what <there> is, and what <there> 
will be; no mortal has lifted my veil.” 

Some say these were the words that long ago broke forth in the 
temple of Sais from under the veil of the image of Isis. They were addressed 
to a wandering pilgrim, presumably by the primordial being itself. 

Both the being (Wesen) itself and the unity of that being have 
now been placed before the philosophy of the present day, which <for 
the first time> is capable of recognizing it. This occurs even after a long 
period in which philosophy understood itself as nothing more than the 
development of <its own th(oughts)> of human thoughts and concepts. 
However, it is not enough <to recognize the primal being as the one> 
to recognize the one. It must at the same time be recognized <if it is 
not at the same time> in accord to those three divisions. For it is one 
both as the one and as the many. It is, in other words, what was, what 
is, and what will be. 

I have hereby given to the reader, as concisely as possible, a concept 
of the work that <now> begins here, which will accordingly be divided 
into three books, in accord to the three times: past, present, and future 
<the first will be . . . >. (188) I do not understand these concepts in 
the usual fashion as referring to simple dimensions of time, but rather 
to three entirely different times, which I take the liberty of calling the 
ages of the world. An old book answers the question, “what is it that 
once was?” by saying, “exactly that which later will come to be.” And 
the question, “what is it that later will come to be?” by saying, “exactly 
that which already was”—and because it is not referring to the (primor- 
dial) being, it seems to deny every difference between the past and the 
future, <that is> it denies what these themselves in the true sense are. 
But it adds by way of explanation, “nothing new happens under the 
sun,” which indicates that the only thing being referred to is that time 
that is determined by the sun, the time of this world. Precisely this is 
what I too wish to express <want to say> <is the th(ought) that lies at 
the root of the present work>. Time in this world of ours is only one 
extended time that has in itself neither a true past nor a true future. 
But for precisely this reason it presupposes these times as lying outside 
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of itself even while they belong to the whole of time. The true past 
time is the one that was before the time of the world; the true future 
time is the one that will commence after the time of the world. In this 
way a system of times develops itself, of which the present time, with 
everything in it that might be <is> past, present, and future, constitutes 
but a single great limb. 

(189) But the image is still hidden by the veil. It still has not been 
taken away and <cannot> will not be taken away; <for the completion 
of the ages has not yet come>. The present alone still reigns. Remaining 
in the far distance is the blessed future, when multiplicity will return 
into unity <becomes unity>, <the periods of time with eternity> and 
the connection of the ages with eternity shall be revealed. <Thus our 
relation to insight is entirely different from that of these different ages.> 
And yet have we nott undertaken the presentation of the whole? It 
will certainly not be possible in a unified fashion; a different mode of 
presentation will be necessary to accord with the difference between the 
contents of each of the three parts; for past, present, and future do not 
stand in the same relationship to <our> human insight. The past can 
be known, the present recognized, and the future divined. The known 
can be told, the recognized shown, and the divined prophesied. 

Knowledge (Wissenschaft) would be the content of the first part; 
it must presumably have a narrative form since its object is the past. 
What is first, namely knowledge of the time before the world, speaks to 
anyone who philosophizes, that is, who strives to understand the origin 
and the first causes of things. Why is it though that what we know of 
it cannot be told with the candor and simplicity of anything else that 
is known? What holds back the golden age, when philosophical science 
will become history and fable truth? 

<There still slumbers in human beings a consciousness of the 
period of time that is past; we have something in us that stems from 
the beginning of the ages. 

It is undeniable that human beings are capable of recognizing only 
that with which they stand in a living relation or within which they 
have... > 

There is in human beings a principle that stems still from that 
<primordial> past age and as such reaches out beyond the condition 
and creation of the present world. Just as the past in general is only the 
foundation of the present, by which it is repressed or at least covered 


4. Reading haben wir nicht for haben wir. 
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over, so it is that in human beings the oldest part of their nature (190) 
is pushed back and subordinated to them <so that it serves merely as 
its matter or foundation>. However it is also the consciousness of the 
past that slumbers in this part of us and, pushed back into darkness, 
only steps forth <can only step forth>, if either this principle itself . . . 

<We can allow ourselves to call this principle that resonates in 
human beings from the age before the world (aus der Vorzeit) the Heart 
(Gemiith). Governed by the spirit (Geist), the younger but more power- 
ful principle, not only does the Heart retreat into darkness, but with it 
also the consciousness of the <primordial> past, but in such a way that 
it can awaken and become vital, either if... > 

A principle exists in human beings that stems from the past age 
and through which we still stand in rapport with it. The Heart is that 
dimension of the human being in which <connection to> the bottom- 
less (unergriindliche) past dwells. When it is stimulated, even the most 
remote times can become wonderfully alive. How often does it happen 
that a moment now present <suddenly> reveals itself to us as if it had 
already happened! In the <same> way as the past as such is repressed 
by the present that it serves as a foundation <the principle of memory 
is overcome by the younger but more powerful>, the Heart, as the liv- 
ing witness of the past, is conquered by that younger but more powerful 
principle we call spirit. It is the spirit that pushes it <together with 
the consciousness of the past, the age before the world, into darkness> 
back into darkness. But even when the Heart gets covered over and 
obscured, it still faithfully preserves the treasure it contains. It opens 
that treasure as well, either by becoming the master over spirit <or when 
spirit itself... on the abysses of the past ... > or if called upon by 
the spirit to separate and reveal <to dev(elop)> what it has hidden in 
it. For the spirit, as a principle of a later time and thus eternally young 
(as the Greeks were said to be by Egyptian priests), has no knowledge 
of the things that once were. In the Heart, however, the most archaic 
memory of <all> things, and of their primordial interrelations, still rests 
quietly. This inner picture <of things> sleeps in the memory as some- 
thing dark <and forgotten>, if not <completely> extinguished. Nor is 
it possible for it to find on its own the word that might give voice to 
its secrets. (191) It is for this reason that it ceaselessly calls upon the 
higher principle, in order that by? it, it might undergo dissection and 
thereby be brought back to memory. Spirit demands just as strenuously 


5. Reading von instead of vor. 
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the <elevation and> unfolding of the Heart in order thereby to come 
into possession of knowledge. 

In this way there arises a clandestine back-and-forth (Verkehr) 
in the inwardness of the human soul, in which there are <as it were> 
two natures, one that is dark <that struggles for clarity> in which the 
answer lies to every question of philosophy, and one that is conscious 
<and is that from which through questioning>, that draws the answer 
out of it and in this manner elevates the unconscious to consciousness 
while helping itself attain to knowledge. 

This doubling of ourselves, this clandestine back-and-forth, this inner 
art of conversation, is the philosopher’s real secret. It has its external 
correlate in what is called dialectic, which is only the afterimage. Where 
it becomes mere form, it is no more than empty semblance and shadow. 

What is known can by its nature be told. But what the highest 
philosophical science comes to know is nothing that has been lying 
there at hand as something fixed and finished, but is instead something 
that always first has to arise from within. The light of philosophy must 
first arise from darkness through an inner process of division and setting 
things free. What we call philosophical science is always first a yearn- 
ing for renewed consciousness. It is thus always more of a striving after 
science than science itself. It is undoubtedly for this reason that that 
sublime man called it... 


[This is the end of Sheet A. Sheet B has not survived. The doubled folio 
sheet C breaks off abruptly after putting forth an alternative draft of the 
opening. ] 


(Sheet C) 


Next to the question “what is?” what has most occupied humanity 
are the questions, “what was?” and “what will be?” Past, present, and 
future each equally awakens the curiosity. If anything, the past and the 
future make us even more curious than the present. 

(192) An old book answers the question, “what is it that once 
was?” by saying, “exactly that which later will come to be.” And the 
question, “what is it that later will come to be?” by saying, “exactly that 
which already was”—an answer that must satisfy anyone who regards the 
world as a chain of causes and effects that run off into an endless forward 
and backward. But the old book adds by way of explanation, “nothing 
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new happens under the sun,” which indicates that only that time that 
is determined by the sun is being referred to, the time of this world. If 
that answer, qualified in this way, were regarded as undeniably correct, 
all one could conclude is that the world in itself has neither a true past 
nor a genuine future. One would only be able to regard time in this 
world as one extended time, to which everything belongs in the same 
way, whether it is thought of as past, present, or future. But it would 
presuppose for exactly this reason these times, which after all belong to 
the whole of time, as lying outside of itself. The true past time is the one 
that was before the time of the world; the true future time is the one 
that will be after the time of the world. In this way a system of times 
develops itself, of which the present time, with everything in it that it 
might contain, constitutes but a single great limb. 

I can easily imagine that readers of the present time who <by 
concepts> like to see everything substantial deduced from concepts 
will initially find the concept of a time before the world rather shock- 
ing. But they will have to concede that all philosophizing, if it is to 
climb up to the highest things, has to occupy itself essentially with 
<precisely what came before the world> nothing other than questions 
about what came before the world. As one can say in general, a system 
of knowledge would by nature relate itself to the past, for the past can 
be known, the present recognized, and the future divined. Something 
known, however, can be told, something recognized shown, and some- 
thing divined prophesized. 

If in accord to its object science is thus history, as it has already 
long been according to the meaning of the word, then why is it, that it 
has not yet attained the corresponding form? Why cannot what is known 
by the highest philosophical science be narrated with the candor and 
(193) simplicity of anything else that is known? What holds back the 
golden age, when truth will once again become fable and fable truth? 

A principle must be acknowledged in humanity that stems from 
that age before the world and through which we continue to stand in 
rapport with it. For... 

[at this point the text in Sheet C is referred back to the text of Sheet A.] 


These observations cast light, also for me, on the path that I will 
have to take to complete the present work. For since it is my intention 
to develop in this work the system of times that I have been intimating, 
I will first have to prepare readers to enter that kingdom of the past 
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<facing the danger that any other historian does>. <I will have to seek 
them by .. . > I will have to begin by bringing them to the standpoint, 
from which alone that kingdom can be understood. Because so little of 
the content presented here is given in the world outside of us, even 
in the core of the narrative I will sometimes have to have recourse 
to dialectic. I will, however, as far as possible, endeavor to limit it to 
introductory discussions, brief asides, and to annotations. At the same 
time, I will endeavor throughout to be as rigorous as possible. Given 
that in a book like this one it is inevitable that uncommon matters will 
be discussed, I will do my best to prevent them from becoming common 
by the way I treat them. 

The work as a whole will be divided into three divisions, past, 
present, and future, which are not to be understood as simple dimensions 
of time, but rather as actual times, each differing from the other, which 
is why I have also called them ages of the world. With regard to the 
latter two divisions, the discussion of the present age, even though it lies 
closest to us, will in another respect present the greatest difficulties. For 
what in the first age was still one and together, shows itself in the pres- 
ent in its fullest unfolding and for that reason demands to be treated in 
its entire width and breadth. In that regard the interested reader should 
be reminded of the level of generality depicted in the title of the entire 
work. (194) The subject at hand is the development of the system of 
times as such. For that reason particulars come into consideration only 
insofar as they prove necessary to help elucidate the whole. Although 
this work seeks to constitute a whole as a work of art, it makes no claim 
to be materially comprehensive, which would be intrinsically impossible. 
For this reason, while I will seek to enlighten readers on certain aspects 
of the present, they will still find other areas of concern entirely missing. 
Even so, however, there will be no area left so entirely out of regard 
that it could not be rendered understandable by analogy to what will 
be treated here. Far from trying to conceal gaps in the presentation, I 
will call attention to them myself. And where previous investigations 
and lack of knowledge are insufficient to make explicit claims, an honest 
avowal of ignorance will be in order. 

But of the three main divisions of the work, the third part could 
appear to be the most audacious. I disagree. The past is accessible to us 
only in the concept, only in knowledge; the present requires classification 
and judgment, whereby beyond the universal concept a breadth and depth 
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of detailed knowledge is demanded. In contrast, one can say .. . 


[The rest of the doubled sheet C was left blank.] 


2. Two Drafts of a Preface 


First Draft 


I do not doubt but that there will be many who complain that the title 
of this work is vague and provides no clear indication of its contents. 
I also suspect that they will take issue with the author for this prefa- 
tory statement that does so little in the way of immediately revealing 
the intention of the entire work. I am aware, of course, that authors 
who discuss familiar topics are often tempted to imitate the example of 
Horace’s cyclic poet® by announcing everything at the outset. On the 
other hand, driven by necessity, they will have to resort to an entirely 
different custom if they have chosen a theme where the real thought 
does not yet exist, but has to first be produced. (195) This is namely the 
custom of true philosophers, who deal with thoughts that are not given 
all at once, but instead have to be developed gradually. They are to be 
distinguished from those who awaken false expectations by beginning with 
a description of the philosophy they have in mind <that is, beginning 
with a definition of a topic that, as far one can tell, has always only 
itself . . . >, quite as if the philosophy could be <made> understandable 
<to anyone> without itself undergoing development, or as if it had not 
already produced itself from time immemorial.’ 


6. Here Schelling is taking the side of Horace, who warned aspiring poets: “Don’t begin, 
as a certain cyclic poet once did, ‘I will sing the fortune of Priam and that noble war . . > 
What could he produce worthy of such an opening?” 


7. The multiple false starts in this sentence can be taken as a sign of both the difficulty 
and the importance of the thought. Despite the broken syntax, it is clear enough that 
Schelling believes that philosophy is not simply the development of an idea that a par- 
ticular thinker finds compelling. Instead, it is the emergence of an idea that has a certain 
degree of independence from the thinker and becomes clear only through the process of 
its development. To this degree a genuine philosopher must have something in common 
with a gifted poet: the capacity to listen. This is why Schelling goes on to promise his 
reader that he will adhere to the norms of everyday speech, while avoiding artificial and 
jargon-laced language. What he asks for in return is that his readers suppress the impulse 
too quickly to understand. 
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It is presumably this <entirely unique> peculiar nature of philosophy 
that explains the long, protracted silence that was imposed on novices 
in the earliest known school of philosophy. What a contrast with the 
customs found in later <laxer> ages, where hearty young men, even 
when they show no signs of ever having philosophized, can be heard to 
talk about philosophy, what it is and what it is not, with uncommon 
decisiveness! Despite all of the attempts I have made, I am still not in 
a position to provide even a provisional explanation of the final and 
true aim <theme> of this work <treatise>. But given that that is the 
case and that I nonetheless assume that anyone who picks up the book 
will do so with the intention of learning something from it (otherwise 
it would be best to dismissively set it aside), I see no other option but 
to make the immodest request that for the time being one follow the 
Pythagoreans in making a voluntary commitment to silence, adhering 
to it for as long as it takes to achieve the kind of genuine reading that 
yields a notion of what is at issue. Without such a commitment one 
would not be able to claim even the modest reward of knowing what 
the book is about. 

It might furthermore be best to read the book, soberly and without 
preconceived opinion, as if it were the work of a <completely> unknown 
author. Read it in a straightforward manner (mit geradem Verstand), taking 
the familiar words not in the twisted sense of some school or another, 
but instead as meaning just what they mean in everyday language; for all 
systems are from yesterday, but the language of the people is from eter- 
nity. Furthermore <I do not write in this manner>, what I have written 
is not directed primarily or alone to scholars, but rather to anyone who 
would like, in the service of life, to seek their advantage by gathering 
fruit from the eager scientific endeavors of our age. (196) For the people 
in our nation are such that they do not hesitate to pursue even the driest 
investigations, enduring even the most arcane details of <philosophy> 
science, as long as they have hope of seeing something at the end that 
grounds and strengthens them anew, something that provides them with 
inner steel and deposits them <on their own feet> on firm ground. 

Whether the people of our nation need such a thing is easy enough 
to determine; some of them are sunk entirely, while others are so elevated 
that they cannot put their feet on the ground. The peaceful harmony 
that, until recently, held scholarly disciplines (Wissenschaften) together 
has since dissolved, leaving philosophy in particular to deliberately work 
at becoming more and more ethereal. Its uneven success in this regard 
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would suggest, however, that proceeding in this manner will not get us 
very far. Traditional metaphysics declared itself, already by its name, to 
be a discipline that follows after physics, and thus in a certain sense 
derives from it. It is true, of course, that metaphysics cannot be under- 
stood as a continuation or an emanation of physics, for it is actually its 
intensification (Steigerung), just as is generally the case where something 
superior arises from something lowly. Too much of the philosophy of the 
day seeks to completely destroy the mediating connection with what 
is lower. By simply beginning with claims about a higher world, it is 
no longer metaphysics, but rather hyperphysics. Instead of lifting itself 
up into the supernatural, it became bogged down in artificiality. It was 
ashamed to begin on the earth, to start with the creaturely as if on a 
ladder, forging ethereal thoughts as one might use fire to extract spirit 
from earth, air, water, and other elements. 

But by severing contact with the gravity of earth, such philosophy 
also lost the capacity to lift itself up to the heavens. Greatness is not 
attained by giving up the earthly and tossing it aside, but by retaining 
and transforming it, just as the flight of an eagle does not consist therein 
<is not thereby recognized> that it feels no pressure from air and grav- 
ity, but rather that, by overcoming it, it makes use of this pressure as 
the means for lifting itself higher. One earns the right to what is most 
spiritual by becoming fully and decisively familiar with its opposite. (197) 
Only those can be called free who have come to terms with necessity 
and recognize the conditions under which they can prevail. The path of 
science that is alive proceeds not from top down, but from bottom up. 
The tree, insofar as it draws into itself liquid and life from the earth, 
can push its blossoming crown into the sky; in contrast, the thoughts 
of those who start out by separating themselves from nature are like 
plants with no roots. Their most spirit-filled productions are akin to 
those delicate strands of seeds that float through the air in late summer, 
equally incapable of either rising into the sky or finding weight enough 
to sink into the earth. 

The complete lack of reality in what people call metaphysics, its 
inability to rise to the level of nature, to enjoy the higher level of expe- 
rience that enables us to intuit ever-deeper connections in the universe, 
was so universally apparent that for a long time now it has only been 
tolerated as an exercise for inexperienced and immature youth. It is so 
impossible to hide its sterility that instead it is publicly derided. Indeed, 
it is even mockingly confirmed by the higher court of life that it holds 
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above itself. This is what happened at exactly the moment in which 
it perceived itself as being most thoroughly spiritualized <and wanted 
to acknowledge nothing in the world as real>. Having declared that 
everything unspiritual is mere appearance without a shred of reality, it 
underwent the inevitable: together with the lowest the highest too must 
fall. With the destruction of what lies beneath everything comes the 
destruction of what lies above it all. After this collapse, metaphysicians 
endeavored <wherever possible to extirpate the too-demanding concept 
of knowledge> to even further spiritualize the only thing spiritual that 
remained <by dissolving all thinking and knowing into the fleeting 
fragrance of vague feelings and hunches located in the body itself, they 
began to regard the conviction that our bodies truly exist as just another 
dull belief>, by trying to substitute for the still-too-demanding concept 
of knowledge something more spiritual. Just as one attempts to make a 
virtue of necessity, these so-called metaphysicians have been trying to 
make a virtue out of ignorance. 


(198) Second Draft 


I initially intended to begin this book in the usual way, by starting with 
a brief introduction that would in part explicitly point to the subject 
matter to be discussed and in part gradually draw readers, without their 
taking notice, into the depths. But the more I tried, the more apparent 
my lack of capacity <incompetence> for such an art became. For this 
reason, I have recently decided to go straightaway and without digres- 
sions into the matter at hand (die Sache selbst). For I have often enough 
noticed that, when the highest forms of knowledge are being dealt with, 
introductions often achieve the opposite effect of what they intend. What 
does one have available with which one can carry out an introduction, 
if not thoughts and concepts that lie outside of the discipline one is 
aiming for, or else assumptions that attain their true meaning and full 
certainty only in the context of that same discipline? For that reason, 
the consequence of such a preparation can be nothing other than this: 
clever people will remain stuck in the introduction and never find their 
way to the real matter at hand. Has it not always been the case that 
the entire work and effort of sophistry is to find a way to forever delay 
entry into philosophical science (Wissenschaft) by holding oneself before 
and outside it, engaging in a kind of endless chatter that always talks 
around issues instead of forthrightly taking them up? For this reason I 
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have taken away everything that was already put together and might 
have served the purpose of an introduction and shifted it to the middle 
of the work, where anyone can find it, and better understand and judge 
it, than if it still stood at the beginning. I can also not be bothered by 
the objection that in this way I have no choice but to immediately raise 
issues that are difficult and obscure. If beginnings are difficult in even 
the most common matters, how much more difficult must the beginning 
of all beginnings be! Just as it is impossible to know the future without 
receiving a special divine gift, so it will require another special gift, a 
spirit all its own, to peer into the depths of <the past> the age before 
the world began, for, just as with the ending of future time, God in 
his wisdom (firsichtig) hides in dark night the beginning of time past.’ 

Already the Milesian Thales is said to have answered the ques- 
tion, “what is the first and, in the entire nature of things, the oldest?” 
by saying: “God, because he is without beginning and end.” That was 
a quick (199) answer, particularly for a pagan philosopher <that leads, 
however, into a deep and long reflection>. But still, we do not know 
exactly what he understood by God. For that matter, we ourselves hardly 
fathom the depth of divine nature by simply pronouncing the name 
God. For God’s nature is not dead and rigid, but alive, indeed it is life 
itself in its highest form. I am aware, of course, how much these words 
have been interpreted away and brushed aside, until in the end all that 
remains is something lifeless and frozen in eternity <but one cannot deal 
in this manner with... >. But, no, my dear friends! In this manner 
one cannot deal with such lofty words that Scripture so justly records; 
you should not too lightly take them from us, transforming them into 
something untrue. We have to concede that there is no life without 
becoming and without movement, and that this holds also for the divine 
life and for God himself insofar as he is life. 

He is of course an eternal becoming, that is, a becoming that has 
arisen from freedom and still always becomes and always will become 


8. One gets a sense of the enormous task that Schelling set for himself, in shifting 
thoughts from one text to another, by noting that this last sentence survived intact to 
serve as the opening of the main text of the 1815 version of Ages of the World. The sheer 
number of fragments that, over at least a decade, were shifted from one place to another 
is astonishing. In contrast to Hegel, who consistently develops his thoughts, Schelling 
seems often to receive them as flashes of intuition, so much so that one wonders how 
close he might have been to adopting the aphoristic style later perfected by Nietzsche. 
In any event, it is not hard to see how this translates into the kind of difficulty with 
introductions that is the subject of this provisional preface. 
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(and so I must speak somewhat obscurely, for what is an eternal becom- 
ing cannot be understood in the excessive tension with which I now 
use these terms); but eternal or not eternal, a becoming is always a 
becoming. No life or becoming, no self-movement is possible without 
beginning and without end. This holds also for the life of God—and 
for God himself insofar as he is life. (Not that God himself is without 
beginning and end). It is of course an eternal beginning that has initiated 
this becoming from all eternity, initiates it still, and always will initiate 
it. And so too its end is also an eternal end, that is, God is not without 
end, as one tends to think, but is rather (to speak plainly) that which 
has eternally completed its end (ein ewig zu Stande gekommenes), is still 
always completing it, and will never stop completing it <as that which 
is truly God>. To say that God is without beginning and without end 
is to put things crudely. What one really should say instead is that God 
is without a beginning to his beginning and without an end to his end. 
In other words, he both begins eternally and ends eternally.’ 

Now, there is again no beginning unless that, from which a begin- 
ning goes forth, is not first thought of as not being. Not as fully and 
completely not being, but rather only as not being that which it should 
become. If we are to understand the becoming in (200) God, then his 
not being must also be understood. That’s right, dear reader, for I must 
address you directly, for it is here not a matter of me asserting or put- 
ting down something with the expectation that you will immediately 
understand it, instead you will have to <make an effort> struggle and 
give your head over to understanding it. 

Do not add anything to my words and do not permit anything to 
be added to them. I am not saying that God at some time and some 
“once” was a not being. But instead be convinced that I am thinking 
with utmost seriousness the eternity of God, and doing so with more 
seriousness than is shown by those who use my words to defame me. 
You should not believe, moreover, that my purpose is to use strange and 
off-putting words to occasion shock and dismay. Instead, my goal is to 
open in you an understanding, the kind of understanding that will elude 
you insofar as you draw from established doctrine, but without which 
elevated and misused words such as life and vitality are just empty sounds 
when applied to God. I have already told you that for me the life of 


9. This too is a formulation that will echo through Schelling’s writings for a number of 
decades. The most important example can be found in Lecture Twelve of the Philosophy 


of Revelation (SW, 2/4, 258). 
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God is an eternal becoming. If however the being of God is identical 
to a becoming (even if eternal), it must also be identical to a transition 
(even if eternal) from a being that is not to a being that is. And for 
this reason you must posit God as not being, not that he was ever in 
fact not being (for after all he is in an eternal movement into being), 
but rather that for the purpose of thinking and understanding, there is 
no other way to comprehend that becoming of which I speak. 

Those who regard themselves as pious spirits should grow silent 
instead of assuring us constantly of how keenly they feel the proximity 
of God and of how they cannot imagine a moment without him. For 
there are in fact moments in life, when, shorn of God and thus without 
God, one must remain quiet and let things go (gelassen bleiben), for God 
can indeed withdraw his light and his strength from the soul. “Letting 
go (Gelassenheit) pleases God,” thus says a mystical poet of the sixteenth 
century. “But to let go of God himself / is also a letting go / that few 
can comprehend.”'® 


(201) 3. Rough draft of the introduction! 
I. Introduction 


The past, a wonderful concept that we all share, but few of us understand. 
Without a definite, decisive present, there is no real past; how many take 


10. The poem is from Angelus Silesius, who lived not in the sixteenth century but in the 
seventeenth. See Angelus Silesius, The Cherubinic Wanderer, trans. Maria Shrady (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1986), 62. I have altered the translation of the original by substitut- 
ing “letting go” for “abandonment.” | should also point out that Schröter rather clearly 
made a transcription error in copying it. The last line should read, “die wenig Menschen 
fassen” and not “die wir Menschen fassen,” as one finds in Schriter’s text. With regard 
to sixteenth-century mystical poets, it is worth noting that Schelling’s friend Franz von 
Baader possessed a German translation of John of the Cross’s Dark Night of the Soul, 
published as part of Die geistliche Bücher des geistreichen Lehrers und seeligen Vaters Joannis 
vom Creutz (Prague: Norberts Collegio, 1697). In many respects, John of the Cross (who 
lyricizes self-surrender even in the most abject pain) comes closer to the spirit of the 
Weltalter than does the consistently cheerful Silesius. 


11. The text, though certainly rough, is still close enough to the final version of the 
introduction that I sympathize with the decision of the French translator Bruno Vancamp 
to leave it out of his edition of Les Ages du Mondes. 


12. [Marginal note: Common to all human(ity) is the i(dea) of the p(ast) a(nd) yet to 
how few is true p(ast)] 
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delight in such a thing? Human beings <those who do not tear themselves 
away from themselves, not p(ast), not surpassing in themselves everything 
pr(esent)>" have no past, or else they have one constantly present. 
Those who do not want to move on, even while everything goes forward 
so that they will have to move on anyway, become helpless advocates 
of how good everything was in the past, while complaining impotently 
about everything present. A past that in every fleeting instant appears to 
become that much longer <is no>!* true past, for how would <there> be 
a present <where everything exists in the instant>, since every instant, 
regarded as somehow a real being, has always already passed on by. In 
this case, it is the past itself that is never yet past, that is, separated from 
the present. It <always> becomes and yet still it is not. 

If it is the case, as some of our so-called experts say it is, that 
the world is a chain of causes and effects that stretches backwards and 
forwards into infinity, all without beginning and without end, so that 
beginnings find no end and ends find no beginning, then it would be 
the case that the world as such has neither a past nor a future. <And 
there are those who deny both, for without progress what each does 
disappears . . . > There are those who deny both und even so the belief 
in both is clearly essential for all humanity.” 

(202) How much good it does for people, how much it profits them, 
to be aware! of having gotten something behind them, to have gained 
closure by making it past; how cheerful the future then appears, how 
easy it becomes, under these conditions, to enter into new projects." 
<If in a people, not fully dead, there were still a memory of glorious 
ancestors, if in a race, not fully degenerate, the consciousness of noble 
ancestors might still exert a force; why should . . . > 


13. [without a <constant> vibrant surpassing of themselves, those who do not tear them- 
selves away <from everything merely pr(esent)>, making themselves free of everything 
fleeting and present at hand,] 


14. [cannot possibly be the] 


15. [Marginal note: Cato major de milit. ad Carthag. Inter quos Scipio: “This alone is 
what I know. Everything else flickers forth like shadows.”] 


16. [as one says] 


17. [<Everyone> Those with experience know that every strong and vibrant and willful 
person is capable of positing a real past, that these are the ones who fully enjoy the 
present, and see themselves face-to-face with a real future.] 
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<If it turned out that in that which we call the world, things were 
not so versatile, and if it were... > 

And if, in the viewing of the world one could experience and 
ground that old saying, that nothing new in the world ever happens: if 
the only correct answer to the question: what is it that has occurred? 
were in fact: only that which from this time forward will occur, and if to 
the question: what is it that will happen? Exactly that which has already 
happened: so one would have to conclude, that the world in itself has 
no past and no future, that everything, which has happened in it from 
the beginning of time and which will happen in it up until the accepted 
end of things, belongs together in a single extended time; that then 
the true authentic past, the universal past as such <unconditioned as 
that which it simply is>, must be the past that came before and stands 
outside of the world, and the authentically true future must be sought in 
that universal, absolute future that comes after and stands outside of the 
world. At that point what would unfold before us would be one great 
<universal> system of times, of which the system of human times would 
be no more than an afterimage, a repetition within a narrower circle. 

How multiformed is the nature of time! Conceptually contrasted 
with the eternally true, it seems to be entirely empty—so much so 
that one might be pardoned for portraying it as a playful work of mere 
thoughts that comes to a halt as soon as we quit counting hours and 
days. There are times in which it seems to have a scarcely perceptible 
ghostly being, wandering with such a light step that we can join the 
man from the East (203) in saying that it rests without ceasing to fly 
and it flies without ceasing to rest. At other times, however, it comes 
stomping in with steps that shake the earth and lead to the collapse of 
cities and nations, so that people tremble inside and fall down crushed 
and obliterated. It is certainly not without irony that those who have 
made it into a custom to trivialize time, referring to it as a mere form 
of our representations, nonetheless make fierce accusations against time, 
proving how frightening they experience its reality. 

If it were still appropriate to pursue isolated investigations, it might 
have proved helpful to distinguish between the form and reality, appear- 
ance and essence of time. But the time for such isolated investigations is 
over. The contemporary state of philosophy quite rightly demands more 
of us, that we see everything at once in life and deed. Convinced that 
every element grows only with the whole and in relation to all of its 
other elements, we can no longer treat the most important matters in 
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separate chapters. Instead, we shall always aim at the whole, as what is 
produced organically, developing all of its parts simultaneously. Even if 
it does not emerge with a bang (mit einem Schlag), this certainly does 
not mean that it produces itself piece by piece. 

We intuit an organism hidden in the depths of time that penetrates 
into the smallest details. We are convinced (as who is not?) that every 
event, every deed of real consequence, has its day, its hour, its moment 
assigned to it, so that it cannot be brought to the light of day a single 
instant earlier than is willed by the force that retards and moderates time. 
Even if it would be too audacious just now to penetrate or try to depict 
the marvels and abysses of the various ages, the moment has nonethe- 
less arrived to develop the great system of times in its broadest outline. 

The past becomes known, the present recognized, and the future 
divined. 

What is known is told, what is recognized is shown, and what is 
divined is prophesied."® 

(204) <Our usual history> With the first of these sentences it is 
clear why all forms of knowing, understood in the most authentic and 
lofty way, turn to the past. What is less clear is why philosophical science, 
now that it is essentially history (conforming to the precise meaning of 
the word), still has not attained the narrative form of history. 

All knowledge (Wissenschaft) of things past has either to be based on 
external evidence or it has to be made believable by an inner intuition. 
But external evidence, strictly speaking, can never and in nothing suffice 
for real science. For what would be <however> what is also commonly 
called history <story>!’ if no inner sense came to its aid? Presumably 
what it is for most people, who know <much of that> as much as possible 
about what has happened, but less than nothing about actual history. 


18. [Marginal comment: How lov(ely) is t(he) sound o(f the) stories a(bout) tr(ue) 
e(vents) o(f the) p(ast) (a)nd namely a(ll the way to the emergence of) sin. The tr(ue) 
highest science] 


19. In this quick draft of an introduction, Schelling wavers between the words Geschichte 
and Historie, either of which can take on the sense of a simple story or narrative. While 
professional historians may bristle at the notion that an inner sense is more essential to 
the historian’s craft than external evidence, they would presumably agree that a story 
can be told well only after it has been sufficiently internalized. By later turning in the 
direction of positive philosophy, that is, by wrestling with the actual documents of his- 
tory, Schelling made it clear that he too was sensitive to the dangers of according the 
imagination too much free rein in the reconstruction of the past. 
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External worldly events, things that happen in the course of time, are 
easily enough recorded, at least in an external manner; <with appropri- 
ate care> we all must search for <the insight> the key to understanding 
in ourselves, which is what we do when, with the appropriate care, we 
accept the evidence of foreign reports. But it is entirely different when 
it comes to things outside of and beyond the world. For these simply 
demand an inner and spiritual receptivity. Without the appropriate kind 
of sensibility, we would know nothing of these things. God himself could 
tell us everything we need to know about the age that has passed, but if 
we do not approach his revelations with our own inner sensibility, with 
a vibrant feeling for what is being said, it would be impossible to accept 
any of it as true. No revelation can teach us in any other way than by 
stirring something in our own inner nature that enables us, through our 
sense of certainty and our capacity for philosophical science, to appropri- 
ate what is being communicated to us. A human witness does not even 
have this much authority; for we are all equally distant from the origin 
of things. Whereas in this world some are closer and some are farther 
from the source of events and thus from insight, when it comes to the 
relation to God we are all equally close. 

(205) But how do things stand with that process of drawing the 
past inward and elevating it to knowledge? Because it quite simply cannot 
come into us, it must already be there, but like a forgotten and obscured, 
but not completely obliterated, picture lying in the soul. Philosophical 
science is thus in the true understanding remembering; and just as we do 
not demand external evidence for things that we ourselves have experi- 
enced, but at most help aids in the way of reminders, so it is that things 
that stand beyond time, after having appeared as what is most remote, 
now show themselves as infinitely nearer than thousands of the things 
that have happened, indeed, than all things that have ever happened 
in time. What conquers the world must be a principle that lies outside 
and beyond the world, and conversely, whoever comes to know on the 
basis of a principle that stands outside and beyond the world must also 
know what stands outside and beyond time. Created out of the source 
of all things, the soul of man has to a certain extent a participatory 
knowledge (Mitwissenschaft) of creation. Human beings, even if they live 
at the end of time, were nonetheless created in the beginning of time. 

If however there dwells in us such a living witness of the past, why 
is it that we do not know it through immediate intuition rather than 
glimpsing it more or less obliquely through concepts? And why is this 
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past that existed before the world not something we can tell about with 
the candor and simplicity of anything else we know? (Why, in order to 
attain to knowledge, do we make a detour through concepts, why does 
that preworldly <<past>> not allow itself . . .) 

The divine principle that goes beyond the world has been eclipsed 
and in many respects lies fettered within us. It must first be set free by 
an act of magic, in order to recover within itself the memory of the 
origin: this was the answer given by Plato, whom we have to thank for 
the deep insight into the nature of philosophical science. In a less tragic 
way of speaking one would say: the present, in which we live, relates 
itself to the primal condition . . . 

Here too we find ourselves in the situation of the man who remem- 
bers a past deed only dimly, who, while having a weak memory of what 
he has done, is not able to fully recover it until other circumstances 
intervene and dissipate the representations that cloud it over. (206) 
Gradually and as it were step by step, he reassembles an event that a 
more vibrant memory would have put before him all at once, as if he 
were seeing it with his very eyes. 

And indeed there have been many who have attempted to describe 
the birth of things immediately and as if from immediate intuition. Who 
can deny that there are people capable of transmutation (Versetzung), a 
complete turning inward that uncovers the principle that stands outside 
of and beyond the world, a principle that in turn awakens the powers of 
the Heart (Gemiitskréfte) into contemplative vision? But to the degree 
that they give themselves over to rapture, these same people have to 
renounce speech. 

Indeed, in every intuition there can be found something inexpress- 
ible. If we want to give expression to any being whatsoever, then we have 
to go to work in a piecemeal fashion, analyzing it into its components 
and thereby giving up on its unity and wholeness, while sacrificing the 
interiority (Innigkeit) of intuition. Those who want always to remain 
immersed in things forget that their current condition relates to what 
stands before and beyond the world just as something developed relates 
to what is enveloped. The final goal of knowledge is that what is given 
in them all at once and together in the beyond should be fully taken 
apart and unfolded. 

But just as from time to time any <living> whole, for the sake of 
its preservation, has to be brought back into its beginning, so it is that 
human beings also need, ever again, to renew themselves in the original 
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simplicity of their being. By enjoying this feeling of unity, they will gain 
a sense of the highest blessedness of which they are capable. But to want, 
as it were, always to enjoy this violates the modest bounds of the life we 
now lead. At the same time, those in pursuit of philosophical science 
require, more than anyone else, repeated approaches to the origin: phi- 
losophers too have their raptures (Entziickungen), not poets alone: even 
so, they are a private matter and do not belong to the world as a whole. 
The reason we still need them is that, by maintaining the feeling for 
the indescribable reality of our most sublime conceptions, they keep us 
from falling back on the forced concepts of an empty and unenthused 
dialectic. But if we try to speak directly out of such vision, we lose the 
necessary sense of measure: at that point, we are no long masters of our 
own thoughts. In the vain struggle to express the inexpressible, we lose 
the reliability of skillful speech. (207) Still getting right what we happen 
to get right, we do so without any sense of assurance, we are unable to 
hold our thoughts steady in the understanding so that we can examine 
them as in a mirror. 

It is here that the boundary between theosophy and philosophy 
shows itself, a boundary that those who love philosophy must preserve 
as holy and chaste. The divine Plato’s sober concept of knowledge as 
consisting of active recollection, as when we set out to reconstruct an 
entire melody out of a few random notes that remain, accords with our 
own understanding of philosophy as consisting of an inner dialogue with 
ourselves, whereby we effectively make a duplicate of ourselves in order 
to enter into a conversation with our double. Just as in the attempt to 
remember a name, a song, or a saying, it seems as if there were two 
beings in us, one who questions while asking another one who knows, 
but in whom the memory is asleep, whether this or that is something 
the knower might recognize. The interrogation continues until one of the 
suggestions is affirmed, at which point the one who questions and the 
one who answers come together in the highest certainty. Something very 
similar takes place in the pursuit of philosophical science. Indeed, this 
inner art of conversation with oneself is the secret of the philosopher of 
which the outer form (called after it by the name dialectic) is only an 
image. Where it becomes nothing more than form, it is only the semblance 
and shadow of an authentic interior dialogue. It is not the knower in us 
who yearns to know, for it carries its inborn knowledge within it. It is 
instead, the lesser one, who (without thereby coming to know) is bound 
together with it and by whom it too is blinded, unless or until separa- 
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tion is achieved. For this reason both have equal reason to demand their 
disentanglement, the one who knows, so that it can return home to its 
original freedom, and the one who does not know, so that it can receive 
the gift of knowledge, if in an entirely different form, from the knower. 

Philosophers, in their own striving, must keep this capacity in sight, 
for it constantly calls out to us for the sake of its refinement. What must 
be seen clearly is that what is present in the knower as indivisible and 
felt all at once is put before the seeker as something partially constructed, 
though forming a similar whole, and appearing to us as in a reflection. 

(208) This is also the explanation for why philosophical science, 
though by nature history, does not assume the form of history, and why 
in the work that follows I will have to proceed more as a researcher 
than a narrator. For our science is not yet the fully achieved memory, 
but rather only an attempt to become once again conscious. We live 
not in contemplative vision but rather in the production and succes- 
sive bringing forth of its conditions, something that cannot take place 
without reflection. Thus what we call science is more the striving for it 
than science itself, which is undeniably the reason why that lofty man 
of ancient times gave it the name philosophy, by which we will have 
to let the matter rest. 

If it were ever possible for the memory of the primal beginning 
of things to fully awaken in us, then it would indeed be permissible to 
speak’? of the transformation of philosophy into the actual science of 
philosophy. But this would hardly take the form of a soulless dialectic 
(such hollow claptrap!) that is merely formal and without real content.?! 
Instead, it would have to take the form of the greatest epic poem of all 
times, comprehending, as the great visionaries of the most ancient times 
are celebrated for doing, all that is, that was, and that will be. For one 
of these times is in truth not knowable apart from the others. 


II. Book One: The Past 


Not everything from before the world can for that reason alone be rel- 
egated to the past. Just as we recognize in ourselves we can also recognize 


20. With Hegel, I would like to add. 
21. And this would be the criticism of Hegel that must inevitably follow. 
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in the world as a whole something sublime that reaches beyond all time, 
a beginning that never steps into time, and eternally stands outside of 
it. It comes also at us, even before we... 

What is first is that from which all development begins and which, 
through that development, is posited as past. What is last is its result, that 
into which all development flows. Because, however, in every develop- 
ment a oneness of being has its place, that is, what is one and the same 
abides in what is first and last, and also in what comes in the middle, 
we can conclude that this one being, which those things are, must stand 
outside of the development and thus also outside of and beyond time. If 
we call this One the eternal, then for that very reason it is not a matter 
of three different eternities, (209) but rather of there being three—the 
first, the middle, and the last—of which each is the eternal, or speaking 
even more exactly, of which each is the same as what is the eternal. 

We have to recognize in everything (the totality)—even our- 
selves—something eternal that we have to presuppose for all becoming 
and all development, even though it universally has no relation to time. 
Even we, who seek to gain insight into development as such, have to 
acknowledge the eternal before all else. If possible we have to discover 
how it holds itself apart, distinguishing itself from what comes first, from 
which in turn, once it is found, all development can commence. 

Now, most will say that God is the oldest of all beings, that is, 
of everything that is. They necessarily understand thereby the actually 
existing God (den seyenden Gott). But if it is true, as one also tends to 
say, that God is the being that contains within himself the ground and 
cause of his existence, then God as ground and cause of his existence 
must come before God as actually existing, if not in terms of time, 
then certainly in accord to his nature and his concept. But what comes 
before God cannot be spoken of as having being, which is presumably 
why already some of the ancients wanted to have God understood as 
that which towers above being. 

How can we begin to describe this lucid purity (Lauterkeit) of the 
innermost essence, an essence so pure that it ejects from itself even being; 
indeed, it is of such purity (Reinheit) that only the most inward devotion 
(Innigkeit) permits thoughts, at least to some degree, to lift themselves 
up to her. Everything that exists is already as such something specific 
that finds itself in a certain stage of development. Because it carries the 
infinite within itself, which it yearns to reveal, it also carries within it 
the thorn that prods it to develop and progress and spread itself out. 
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For each being is not simply what it is; instead it wants to be what it 
is yet again, that is, it wants to show itself as something real. Some, 
who might feel too intensely this bondage of everything that exists, get 
themselves entangled in life or in being as such, as if that were what is 
highest. And yet this purported highest is either an abstract concept or 
something that still stands under what is. For what is most wonderful is 
freedom from everything. Only that which (210) is also not-being dwells 
in supernatural freedom. One wants almost to say that, by virtue of its 
freedom, it extends even beyond the divine. 

To a common sensibility that has never tasted such freedom and 
thus regards the highest possible as to be in the world (da zu sein), 
it must seem incomprehensible that what carries within itself all the 
strength and capacity for such being could itself not be. Such a person 
will ask, what is it is then if it should not be something existing? The 
only answer that suggests itself is that it is the nothing, or something 
similar, like the zero that contains and abolishes all number. 

And indeed it is a nothing. It is a nothing as the will that wills 
nothing is a nothing, the will that has no particular desire for anything, 
which leans to no side, regards everything as equal, and for that reason 
is moved by no particular thing at all. Such a will is nothing, but at the 
same time it is everything, for it stands above all things. Commanding 
all things, it is commanded by nothing. 


4. Eight Individual Fragments 


1. [single folio sheet, torn in half] 

If there were ages (Zeiten) of divine revelation, why should there 
not have been ages already implicit within that earliest, most universal 
revelation that laid the foundation for every later revelation? Would it 
not be possible that for a more penetrating view the obscure concept of 
an eternity before the world could dissolve into yet older ages? Consider, 
for instance, the way that, with the help of the right instrument, what 
a normal eye perceives as an indefinite glow of floating nebula in the 
night sky can be seen as a cluster of individual stars. 

The sequence of divine effects must have its ground in the innermost 
depths of the divinity. Only from those depths can it be comprehended. 
As it is easy to see, it cannot be based on anything other than the rela- 
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tionship that God himself has to his own existence, which, according 
to an old definition of existence, is nothing other than his revelation. 

What this means is entirely clear, following the most authorita- 
tive prevailing concepts. <It is an accepted explanation that> (211) 
God exists already sua natura, and is therefore also the being that exists 
necessarily, as is taken up and confirmed in every textbook not only of 
natural but of positive religion as well. According to this explanation 
the existence of God is from the outset complete and finished, already 
posited simultaneously with the nature (Wesen) of God. 

Nevertheless, if we were to ask what is the real self in a person, 
anyone would answer: it is what is simply and ungraspably free. For 
everything else that is part of the makeup of a person belongs to him or 
her precisely to the degree that it is at least in part something separate 
and independent <and even determined by entirely other things>.” It 
is not the innermost self. It must be the same with God, with what he 
himself is . . . 


2. [single folio sheet] 

Philosophical science arises from the past, assimilates the present, 
and reaches toward the future. The end can be divined, the present 
immediately felt, but only the past can be known. The way things will 
end up is cloaked in obscurity, but it is nonetheless humanly conceiv- 
able, for the general flow of events pushes us in that direction. Fewer 
are those who can glean the beginnings of life and fewer still those 
who can think through things from the first of things to the very last: 
it requires strength of mind to hold before one the entire web of con- 
nections from beginning to end. But most people are frightened of the 
sheer reality of this movement. They would like to resolve fights that 
call for action by summoning universal concepts about peace and jus- 
tice, while life itself has to be fought through to the end, with history 
placing before us constantly changing scenes of war and peace, pain and 
pleasure, danger and deliverance. Little wonder that people prefer to 


22. Schelling’s readers hardly needed the reminder that we today need: regardless of 
how reliably it may once have served the purpose of identifying a person, a dead body 
is something completely different from the person it once belonged to. Nor does this 
exhaust Schelling’s point: even the most stubborn person in the world can undergo a 
change of heart. 
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think of the result of it all as something that can be extrapolated from 
a conjunction of mere thoughts, with an arbitrarily chosen beginning 
and a plan for moving things forward. But anyone who is serious must 
acknowledge that the only way to traverse the path of true knowing is 
to progress from a real beginning, that is, from what is unprethinkable 
and “first.” From this, something can be thought through intermediary 
steps that produce themselves out of that beginning and do so without 
the intervention of anything foreign or arbitrary or subject to mere 
opinion, until they finally culminate in a true and genuine end. (212) 
Even where its particulars happen to correspond to science, anything 
that does not begin and progress in this manner is not the true science 
of philosophy, but only its semblance. It is an artificial science, a science 
that has been fabricated.” 

Already the Milesian Thales was asked what is the first and, in 
the entire nature of things, the oldest. What the answer attributed to 
him truly means is not something we will investigate. Instead, let us 
simply observe this. Whatever one might choose from all the many 
things that can be recognized as beings, it will always be the case that, 
older than that, is that which is (das Seyende), for it is impossible for 
there to be anything still older.“ It is first by its very nature, since it 
is what anything whatsoever presupposes. Just as this or that particular 
good or just or equal thing presupposes what constitutes the good, the 
just, and the equal as such, in the same way what being as such is, is 
without comparison earlier and older (prius et antiquius) than this or that 
particular kind of being. It is clear in itself that nothing could appear 
in experience except something or another that is real or a being, and 
thus it is simply... 


3. [single folio sheet, doubled] 

From what is in itself the first and which is presupposed by all 
else, through intermediary steps that produce themselves out of that 
beginning, with steady results that culminate in the real end, what truly 
comes last, without the addition of anything else that is foreign: this is 


23. It should be clear that what we call science is for Schelling not true science. Instead 
of beginning with the “unprethinkable,” it begins with a somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
hypothesis that receives its confirmation only retrospectively through the gathering of 
empirical evidence. 


24. Older than whatever the first form of being might have been was the subject of that 
being, that which formed itself into that form. 
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uncontestably the path of accomplished knowing. Anything beyond that 
will produce only opinions and never knowledge. 

Since unthinkable time past the human spirit has tried to develop 
a system of science from out of the deepest root. If most attempts suc- 
cumb somewhere on the path to the goal and are unable even to find 
the beginning, the primary reason for such complete failure undoubtedly 
lies in the belief that the principle that everything presupposes must 
be what is most perfect. And because they measure perfection by their 
preferences and desires, they define it as what is most desirable. Given 
that they want to be and to live, they assume that it is being and alive. 
But that which everything presupposes must be of such a kind that 
(213) not only does nothing come before it, but also, because it is by 
its nature first and of all things the oldest, nothing can come before it. 

But for precisely this reason, it cannot be a being that is. For 
everything that is presupposes other beings outside of it. To be a specific 
being, it must exclude from itself everything that it is not. It can exist 
in this form and manifestation (Gestalt) only insofar as it excludes all 
other forms, and thus posits them outside itself. This holds even for 
what is formless and without manifestation. If this is what it is to be, 
then it must exclude all forms and manifestations of being from itself by 
actually positing them outside of itself. If this were not the case, then it 
would always remain possible that it might hide one or another of these 
forms in itself. [What is oldest] can be no being, but can only be a sheer 
(lautere) freedom to be. Now such freedom allows for nothing that is a 
being, for it alone has an immediate relationship to being. It must close 
off to everything else the path into being, to assure that before it, that 
is, before it itself is being, nothing else can have already been being. It 
does not even permit anything else to be outside of and beyond being, 
for beyond being there is only what is the absolute subject of being—and 
this is just what it itself is. Thus what would be beyond being would 
have to be in the same place (eodem loco) with it and would have no 
other site of being apart from the one that it itself has already assumed. 
In other words, it itself, the sheer (lautere) freedom to be, would be this 
other, insofar as it itself is the absolute subject, that is, that which alone 
is being. This word should be taken to mean that essential being that is 
expressed in every possible proposition with the word “is.” 

For every proposition distinguishes a double being. On the one side, 
there is the objectively given. In the proposition “A is being” (ist seyend) 
this is expressed with the word being. Every possible proposition asserts 
only this, either that A is being in general, or that it is this or that form 
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and manner of being (Seyn). On the other side, something more inward 
than the objective is named. In contrast to what is explicitly expressed, 
what is inner steps back into the depths. In the proposition “A is being,” 
it can be found in the word is. It is the being of the simple subject or, 
as it also has been called, the sheer essence (esse more essentiae). 

Thus what is to be presupposed of all things is simultaneously a 
lucid purity that swallows everything (alles verzehrende Lauterkeit). Or 
to speak with the ancient sages of the East, it is the unveiled, the bare 
naked, in the face of which nothing can persist. 

(214) Now it should be clear that this is not what we want, but what 
we do not want. It must be that way, too. After all, the presupposition 
of everything else cannot be what is wanted, for the simple reason that 
it is not all something objective. It is what comes before and precedes 
even whatever is thinkable; were it not otherwise the unprethinkable, 
the first? It is not something posited, for it posits itself. But it is not even 
that this self-positing could be thought of as a particular thinkable act. 
Instead, it is to be understood in that sense with which one says that 
something makes itself, but only in order to stress that it occurs of itself, 
without our doing anything. It is that which any positing whatsoever 
already presupposes, what is already there before we give it a thought or 
stumble upon it. In this way it has always already assumed the place of 
unconditionality, regardless of how early we come upon it. 

Precisely because it precedes all thinking, it seems to stand to reason 
that any knowledge of it would have to be expressed as intuition. But 
because it cannot maintain itself as objective in this intuition, it seems 
that one has no choice but to characterize the intuition as intellectual. 
This was also the real intention of our other assertion, that it could only 
be known through a not-knowing knowing, for all knowledge relates itself 
in the first instance to an object; but where there is no object there can 
be no knowing or if there is knowing then it must be a not-knowing 
knowing. This was also the intention of that other old expression: only 
if we do not look for it, does it show itself; if one tries to make it into 
an object, it will flee; only through its nonrecognition can it be recog- 
nized (ignorando cognoscitur); if one desires to gain knowledge of it, it 
will withdraw itself from the one who desires . . . 


4. [single folio sheet] 
Lucid purity (Lauterkeit) is what we seek in all things and esteem 
above everything that is noble and worthy. With our highest spiritual 


25. Reading wäre es nicht for wäre. 
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cravings we seek nothing other than complete lucid purity. Even if such 
lucid purity is not to be seen with our <fleshly> eyes, we still long to 
bring it to actual cognizance. But anything else has qualities that enable 
us to recognize and grasp it; indeed, the more qualities it has, the more 
we can grasp it. Lucid purity, however, is precisely what remains when 
all other qualities are stripped away. It is pure nakedness. (215) Secluded 
from everything, holding onto nothing, tolerating no touch, it is, as it 
were, virginal, a naive simplicity so complete that it is approachable only 
if one gives up on the attempt to understand it. It is there only if one 
does not seek it. Once one tries to grab it, it slips away. 

To this extent, therefore, the only cognition of it that is possible 
is through negation. Actual (positive) cognition, what we really want, 
is only possible indirectly. For by or in itself there is nothing to recog- 
nize: it is a complete super-reality. What is needed is something outside 
of it to <hold it fast> lure it on, to win it over. It will require a kind 
of magic if we are to hold it fast, while yet leaving it pure and whole. 

But for the moment it appears that nothing outside of it can exist, 
except perhaps a manifestation (Gestalt) of it. But such a manifestation, 
if it truly preserves within itself complete lucid purity, will necessarily 
be just as concealed and just as unlikely to be immediately recognized 
as it is itself. From it itself, that is, from the utterly pure, there is no 
path or transition that leads to its manifestation. If this latter is really 
what we think it is, it can just as little be a product of becoming and 
must therefore be just as eternal as lucid purity itself. 

Surrendering thus all that becomes, we are left with nothing 
apart from the most original lucid purity (die Urlauterkeit). We would 
thus have to see whether in this itself we might encounter that seed 
or manifestation of lucid purity that we are looking for, something that 
can attract it and hold it fast. It cannot be objected to this way of 
proceeding that we are treating lucid purity, in which nothing is to be 


26. Having just rejected the idea of knowing lucid purity through its manifestation, 
Schelling is asking for a lot when he so quickly suggests that perhaps a primordial lucid 
purity will yield a more trustworthy manifestation. Without attempting to defend language 
undoubtedly written in the heat of inspiration (this is, after all, a discarded fragment), 
I want only to remind the reader of the abyss that separates a pretend saint from a true 
saint. The impulse to start over, and to start deeper, makes very real sense, at least in this 
one particular context. The magical refers to the fact that only a pure heart is capable 
of recognizing lucid purity. But who is equipped to purify his or her own heart? It is 
precisely this problematic that is at stake in my own distinction between purity (possibly 
the result of an act of cleansing) and lucid purity, something so utterly pristine as never 
to have been polluted in the first place. 
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presupposed, as if it were something that in itself has being, for it is far 
from being an object of scientific investigation. We are attempting now, 
in a preliminary fashion, [to heighten awareness]? of the unprethinkable 
(åvvnóðertov) as such. We strive toward the unprethinkable in the hope 
of elevating ourselves. Instead of holding lucid purity for something real 
and essential, we recognize in it only a basis (Unterlage), something that 
we might use as an aid and, as it were, a support, in order <<with its 
help>> to attain to what is truly essential, the beginning of all things. 
It should be self-evident, moreover, that our goal is not to proceed from 
this or that accidental understanding of primordial lucid purity. Instead, 
we desire to proceed from primordial lucid purity itself, and to do so 
from its first emergence. 


(216) 5. [Sample sheets 3 and 4 of a twenty-two-sheet radical reworking of 
Book One] 

Taking and giving are complementary concepts, whereby one act 
cannot be made without the other. But that which towers above being, 
what we posited before all beings, has nothing that it can give anything 
to. It does not even possess itself, much less anything outside of itself. 
As the richest, it is identical with the poorest. It can give nothing of 
itself, for it has nothing to which it can give itself. As such, it can only 
take from itself so that something might be. The most lavish wealth, 
if it has nothing to which it can give itself, becomes identical with 
poverty: it strikes back at itself and consumes itself. If we think of it 
as an utterly pure fire, one that has no fuel that it can consume and 
satisfy itself with, we can only imagine it recoiling into itself, scorching 
itself in pain. In the same way a spirit, were it entirely naked and pure 
(lauter), having nothing outside of itself with which it could envelop 
and clothe itself, would be able to do nothing other than, consumptively, 
retreat into itself. This quiet going into itself, this self-germination, is in 
itself impotent and unable to act; of all things, it is most comparable to 
hunger. It does nothing, in a certain sense it is nothing, and yet it is the 
greatest torture. But precisely this not-being is the mother of action; it is 
the eternal and true beginning (der ewige und eigentliche Anfang), which, 
as the word already indicates, is not at all a giving or an expressing or 
a communication, but can instead consist only of a taking, a robbery, 


27. Here I have filled in the ellipsis left by Schréter with what is no more than a plau- 
sible reading. 
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a pulling together (Anziehen). This hunger is the true magnet, pulling 
everything into it. It is the first tensing of the bow, one that always 
remains and is still effective, which is why its image served antiquity as 
the representation of life. 

The spirit within a human being is itself nothing other than just 
such an utter and sheer (lautere) freedom, a will that is in itself pure 
and naked, free against everything whatsoever. But this will is also for us 
something painful and distressing. It explains why by our very natures we 
find it a torture to have nothing to want. If the most powerfully ambi- 
tious person were by some miracle to be transported, even for a moment, 
into a condition of having nothing more to desire, this emptiness of the 
will would just as quickly transform itself into a burning hunger. If it 
cannot be satisfied by some lavish estate, (217) it will simply sweep him 
back again into an endless cycle of never-satisfied desires that demand 
constantly new material to feed off of. 

It is impossible that what is beyond being, with its negating forces 
pushing back into and overcoming it, could ever become an expressive 
being (Wesen). But we should not conceal a third possibility, although 
until now we have not accepted it as an option. This possibility is that 
it could likewise and everywhere not want, remaining instead the utterly 
pure will, the will that wills nothing. If one were then to ask the ques- 
tion, why in this case does it not remain in its utter purity, all we could 
say in answer is the following: 

Simply not to want goes against all nature. Not-willing is the core 
of everything supernatural. In the same way the reverse holds: to want 
is natural; all that is natural is posited by willing. What is most difficult 
of all and thus lies above nature is to be pure will without willing, not 
to want, to remain in a state of complete equanimity. We say that one’s 
will is one’s heaven, but we might just as well say: one’s will is one’s 


28. Schelling is exploiting the fact that Anfang, the German word for beginning, contains 
as its root the verb fangen, which means to seize or capture. We hear the same root in 
English when we refer to the “fangs” of a snake or of a beast of prey. It is worth noticing, 
however, that the same thing holds for the word “beginning,” although in that distant 
and remote way that is characteristic of English, a heavily derivative language that has 
left its own beginnings far behind. Luckily, though, scholars have done their work. The 
etymology of “beginning” has been traced back to the High German in-ginnan, which means 
to “tear open.” We were all beasts of prey. Nor do we find ourselves in more civilized 


territory if we shift to the more Latin word “inception,” which derives from in capere, 


0 6 De 


to capture.” 


where the central act has once again the meaning of “to take,” “to seize, 
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hell. What we really should say first is that the quenched will, the will 
that wills nothing, is our heaven. This is the heaven all of us seek, not 
only those who can endure not wanting anything in order be filled by 
the highest (for only the will that wills nothing can be blessed by God), 
but also those who give themselves over to their wildest desires, for what 
really is hell itself, other than the eternal imperative to search for the 
heaven one can never find. It is a thought well worth entertaining that 
departed souls who lack the aptitude for heaven nonetheless make their 
way there, but only to leave as quickly as they have come. Because for 
them the fully satisfied condition of resting in a will that wills nothing 
proves to be intolerable; it becomes for them the pain of an all-consuming 
addiction. They are the ones who voluntarily cast themselves down again, 
returning to the hectic busyness of consumption, feeding forever their 
always ravenous appetites. 


6. [the concluding pages of the twenty-nine offprints that together constituted 
a radical reworking of Book One had attached to them the following hand- 
written addition] 

Unlike what most people believe, the ordered condition of the 
world is not to be found secure in the understanding. True, it is secure 
enough as long as eternal love has not died and remains the ruling 
force, but it is not (218) at all as secure as it presumably would be if 
it were held together by blind necessity, or as so many believe, by the 
eternal laws of nature. For the old state of affairs still always prevails 
in the ground; it is not held back by iron bonds of necessity but is 
restrained instead by what is most gentle, what is mild and good, lest 
it once again break forth. 

When lightning flashes, and storm and torrential rain threaten to 
throw heaven and earth into confusion, unleashing the elements to clamor 
and rage, or when the solid ground of the earth tremors and quakes; or, 
most horrifically, when terrible wrath is ignited in human communities, 
destroying trust and friendship; when atrocities and abominations break 
forth, and all ties dissolve; in such times as these a person will feel just 
how much the old condition is still alive. When this happens everything 
becomes uncanny, just as in the most horrific witching hour. Human 
beings are so situated that they have to keep alive the power of love, 
lest in madness they tear one another to pieces, like the cannibalistic 
monsters that occupy the cold ocean deep. It is for this reason that true 
criminals awaken not only the outrage of other men but are disowned by 
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the whole of nature, until they come to regard themselves as monsters 
expelled from the world, persecuted everywhere and always made to 
flee. Woe to those who call forth the old chaos, seeking to break the 
covenant, through which alone humanity is able to cope. 

Oh, past, thou yawning abyss of thought! 


7. [two samples from the manuscript marked ULT] [print sheet one] 

What thou wouldst think with that thought is in itself, that is, apart 
from this movement, nothing at all; only in the movement of thought 
is it something; if thou wouldst describe it, then speak with the voice of 
scripture: He is the beginning and the end, the first and the last. What 
abides eternally in this movement veils itself in an inaccessible light that 
no one can see or express. It is not only in relation to us unspeakable, 
for it is invisible to itself, unthinkable not only for human beings, but 
rather by its own nature. 

This the true, unconditional limit, not of knowing, but rather of 
thinking. Beyond this human beings cannot come, for beyond this God 
himself cannot come. If one were to step over the limit, one would lose 
oneself in the obscurities and the unavoidable abysses of the theory of 
emanation, (219) of Gnosticism, and of many other variants of Eastern 
philosophy. A powerful passage by Martin Luther resonates with this 
intuition, although we just now do not yet want to speak about time. “It 
is nonsense,” he says, at the beginning of his explanation of the first book 
of Moses, “to argue much about God insofar as he once stood outside of 
and before all time, because to do this would be to seek an understanding 
of naked divinity, of the pure (lauter) divine essence. It is because this is 
impossible, that God shrouds himself in his works (his acts) and in certain 
manifestations, such as the way he enfolds himself even today in baptism 
and in other sacraments; if you seek to pass over all of this, you will 
proceed outside the measure of time and space, and lose yourself in the 
purest nothing, of which, according to the wise saying of the philosopher 
(Aristotle), no knowledge is possible (Wissenschaft).” 


8. [print sheet two] 

But in action or in movement God can express none of his qualities 
of repose. To do so, would be immediately self-contradictory. There is a 
movement, of course, that arises from the One, goes through the One, 
and returns into the One. To this degree it is not an external movement, 
but rather one that eternally remains in itself. But this prevents the 
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movement from being intrinsically progressive, nourishing itself without 
ever stopping, giving itself matter and then consuming it again as in 
a fire. Beyond dispute, there must be stages in the movement, specific 
points or moments that mark its progress. To the degree that each of 
these points belong to the indivisible, inseparable movement itself, we 
can say that God is all and everything in that progression and is yet 
also nothing of it, that is to say, nothing specific, nothing static, noth- 
ing particular, but rather God is only in the ceaseless movement itself 
(in actu purissimo). God is the engendering as much as the engendered. 
Even so, there is no place where can stop the movement and say: here 
is God in particular. God is incomprehensible and inconceivable, not 
in the common understanding according to which no clear concept of 
God is at all possible. (For ours is a clear enough concept of God: he 
is eternal life, the eternal movement of self-engendering.) Instead he is 
inconceivable to the degree that no single or static concept of him is 
ever sufficient. He is inconceivable in the true understanding: incoerc- 
ible, indefinable, and impossible to encapsulate within certain limits; 
“like the wind that bloweth whither it will, thou hearest well enough 
its swish, but canst not tell whither it cometh and whither it goeth.”” 
Because the end goes ever again (220) into the beginning and the begin- 
ning into the end, he is only the spirit of this unending life; whither 
thou comest, thou findest only his footsteps, not him himself; for he 
is the most nimble of all. Because of his lucid purity, he flows through 
everything. God is spirit: this word is the New Testament interpretation 
of the archaic notion that “God is fire.” Those who have thought this 
most correctly have long since observed that this word was not used 
to place God in a certain category of beings. God is called spirit in an 
entirely different and far more sublime meaning of the word than that 
used to describe angels and human beings. 

This incomprehensibility of God does not mean that he is an absolute 
being, whose nature is impossible to find with the help of our concepts; 
we cannot speak of that nature dogmatically, as so many wish to do, as if 
it had qualities that stand still. The incomprehensibility of God refers to 
his supreme vitality. In this context, it is important to distinguish clearly 
between comprehension and intuitive knowledge. Incomprehensible is 
what cannot be embedded in, grasped, or circumscribed by a concept. 
But what constitutes the most utterly pure reality (actus purissimus) is 


29. John 3:8, King James version, altered to accord with Schelling’s own translation. 
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what is most completely recognizable in itself, because it is, so to speak, 
the most utterly pure substance of cognition itself.*° 


5. From the manuscript marked ULT 
The Past 


God in his wisdom (firsichtig) hides in dark night not only the end of 
time to come, but the beginning of time past.*! At all times there have 
been some who have been allowed to see into the future: in the same 
way, there have been individuals who have been granted a glimpse into 
the depths of the past. And in point of fact, according to the judgment of 
a great thinker now departed, it takes almost the same sharp-sightedness 
and, in addition, divinely prescient talent to discern the past as it takes 
to discern the future. 

Everything points back to an unbelievably sublime past. The old- 
est works and attainments (Bildungen) of the human spirit that have 
escaped destruction carry with them an aspect that is so very strange 
that only with difficulty can we (221) make some sense of the time 
of their origination and of the? vital powers that pulsed through the 
human chest. As young, also comparatively, as the human race might 
be, it is nonetheless striking just how far from our origins we already are. 


30. This purity of cognition can be productively linked to Sartre’s understanding of the 
nothingness at the heart of knowledge. Cf. Manfred Frank, “Schelling and Sartre” in The 
New Schelling, ed. Judith Norman and Alistair Welchman (London: Continuum, 2004), 
151-166. All objects of consciousness are outside of consciousness (as is consciousness 
itself, once we think about it and turn it into an object). Consciousness is thus fully and 
completely transparent, just what Schelling means by the lucid purity that is Lauterkeit. 
It is this transparency that in turn makes knowledge possible. Knowing is seeing clearly, 
not clouding vision by the addition of pretended certainties. This is also why the ethical 
meaning of Lauterkeit, whereby it refers to honesty, sincerity, and authenticity, is impor- 
tant. These too are attributes of genuine knowledge. To understand knowledge in purely 
conceptual terms is to identify it with a theoretical scheme, that is, a strategy for convinc- 
ing ourselves that we know when in fact any knowledge we have is ultimately a matter 
of seeing something through the absolutely transparent medium of pure consciousness. 


31. Schelling used this striking—and highly poetic—sentence in the 1815 draft of the 
Ages of the World, so one can assume that this fragment was composed sometime after 


the completion of the 1811 and 1813 drafts. 


32. I have amended some rather garbled text. 
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The oldest human history (Geschichte), as poor as it seems to have been 
in the kind of external events that form the material of our historical 
narratives (Historie), was that much the richer in what was happening 
internally. That age of the world was the time of contemplation and of 
divine revelations. And because those who lived then regarded everything 
as revelation, they easily mixed news about external events with tidings 
about the cosmos, from God or from divine beings. Once everything 
received from the prehistorical dark age has been uncovered, pieced 
together, and compared, perhaps with the help of the thread put into our 
hands by revelation, it might be possible with a degree of probability to 
throw open the relationship between the external and internal history 
of that predawn period that prevailed long before the world we know 
began to take shape. But what remains certain is that the monuments 
of the inner history of spirit are simultaneously the primary sources that 
shed light on what unfolded externally. This is the case far more than is 
commonly recognized, since today everything is pushed toward the surface. 
Despite all of its inventiveness, the history of spirit is impoverished when 
compared to the monstrous surges of the Heart (des Gemiiths), deeply 
seated drives through which alone the earliest representations of nature 
and of the different primordial beings that inhabited it could have been 
produced, the entire wonderful chaos of those supremely ancient myths 
about the world and the gods, a chaos whose depth can be measured 
by its capacity for error. 

Before taking up the formation and first creation of human beings, 
it is necessary first to say something about the stage on which they are 
called to act. The regular resurgence of universal phenomena such as 
the uniform change of the days and the seasons, the durability of lifeless 
formations together with the unaltered return of organic forms—all of 
this would indicate a stationary whole; but at the same time <because 
it is standing still> one that entails a previously existing movement, a 
sequence of times, that has been held in place by some kind of magic— 
or caught in its own net—and has finally been banished into the circle 
of one ever-recurring time that no longer steps beyond itself. <It is an 
abyss of past; a(nd) the immeas(surable)> That which now lives together 
(222) did not for that reason originate at the same time; in an unthink- 
able series of times what follows has again and again covered over what 
went before. The immeasurable epochs of the past expand before the 
imagination in relation to one’s perception of the branches and transi- 
tions that exist between the various species of living beings. Just as what 
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comes earlier always contains the seed of what follows, and the earlier 
at times repeats itself in the later, all things can be understood as the 
work of a particular time; the various formations that are still present 
in the world are so many milestones of the path taken by the active 
force, stepwise from one landing to another. Every formation is the hand 
of the clock that shows the day, the hour, and the instant in the great 
clockwork of creation. 

But if the earth as it is presently constituted is only a work of 
the times, why should it be any different with the universe as a whole? 
Anyone who believes that it arose in time, and is not fixed from eternity, 
will have to accept the notion that the universe has a past. Nor is the 
past, as immediately preceding the present order of things, necessarily the 
first and the oldest; perhaps it too points back to something earlier. Nor 
is it in anyway unbelievable that an entire series of conditions unfolded 
in time, before the world froze into its present shape. 

The past, a sublime concept that we all share, but few of us under- 
stand! Most people do not know of any, apart from the one that in 
every instant appears to have become that much longer, but such a past 
is not something that it is, for it is always in the process of becoming. 
Without a definite, decisive present, there is no real past; how many 
take delight in such a thing? People who are not able to tear themselves 
away from themselves, breaking away from everything they have become 
and everything they actively struggle with, do not really have a past, or 
much rather, they cannot get out of it, but are constantly stuck in it. It 
is the same for those who always want the past to return, who are afraid 
of changing themselves, even though everything (also the bad) constantly 
changes. They become helpless advocates of how good everything was in 
the past, while complaining impotently about everything present, proving 
thereby how little able they are to act in the world. How beneficial it 
is for people to have a consciousness of having gotten something (223) 
behind them, having posited as truly past. The future becomes something 
cheerful thereby, even something easy to anticipate, but only under this 
condition, that they are able to bring something before them. Only those 
who have the strength to lift themselves above themselves are able to 
create a true past for themselves; only they are the ones who can enjoy 
a true present, or anticipate a genuine future. It should be obvious, 
already on the basis of these moral considerations, that past, present, 
and future are more than just relational concepts within one and the 
same time. Instead, they are imbued with a much higher meaning in 
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accord with which they are actual, discrete times, between which there 
is a progressive gradation, a genuine enhancement. 

If there were no real difference between the times, if one and the 
same time, the one we call present, simply continued on indefinitely, 
then the world would be what many of our experts say it is, a chain 
of causes and effects that stretches backward and forward into infinity, 
all without either a real beginning or a real end. But such a grotesque 
nonthought should in fairness disappear, together with the lifeless world- 
view that gave rise to it. 

The temporal finitude of the world depends on the pre-existence of 
a time different from it, a time both outside of and before it. Without 
that, the old saying must prove to be true, that nothing new happens 
under the sun. If to the question, what is it that once was? that one 
answer is always correct: exactly that which later will come to be, and 
if to the question, what is it that later will come to be? the only answer 
is: exactly that which already was, then it would be true that the world 
has neither a past nor a future, that everything that happens from the 
beginning and will happen to the end is just part of one great epoch 
of time. In other words, the time of this world is just one particular 
time. But precisely because it all belongs to one time, it must have 
been preceded by other times that constitute moments in the one great 
system of times. The true past is not simply the time that, in relation 
to a moment of present time, in the very next instant becomes part of 
past time; instead, the true past is that time that was before the world 
was so that it stands opposed to the entire period of time that makes 
up the time of our world. The true future is not a later moment that 
belongs to our own time, (224) but rather the period of time that will 
come after the world. And thus a system of times opens up before us 
that cannot in any regard be measured by the way we calculate time. 

Those who do maintain that the world had a beginning in time 
understand that beginning as being preceded by eternity. Thus they 
entangle themselves in the confusion that eternity is thereby made to 
seem as if, in relationship to the world, it is now something past. But 
this obscure concept of an eternity that came before the world might 
well, for a more penetrating gaze, dissolve into a succession of yet older 
ages, in the same way as what a normal eye perceives as an indefinite 
glow of floating nebula in the night sky can be seen, with the help of 
the right instrument, as a cluster of individual stars. 
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I have resolved myself to record in writing thoughts about the 
origin and the succession of the ages that I derive from long observa- 
tion. I want to do this, however, not in the form of rigorous science 
but instead in a form that is easily communicable, as is appropriate for 
the artlessness of these thoughts and for the way of knowing that is 
now coming to clarity. As has been observed, the most sublime expres- 
sion in poetry loves the most modest and universally understood words. 
In the same way it is certain that the most sublime, once it has been 
recognized, will clothe itself in the simplest and easiest words. The 
language of systems is from yesterday, the language of the people is 
from eternity. Thereupon I believe that the time has come when those 
who occupy themselves with philosophical science, the highest form of 
knowing, owe the fruit of their research more to the world and to their 
people than to the schools. 

For a long time now, the concept of time has been treated with 
a kind of disdain. But without a proper assessment of the notion an 
understandable development of philosophical science is unthinkable. 
The cause of so much misunderstanding lies in nothing other than the 
uncertain and unsteady and sometimes fully erroneous conceptions of 
time. Philosophy cannot find its way into free movement until the pulse 
of time once again beats with full vibrancy. 

The dominant conception of time shows no familiarity with the 
great epochs of time. Instead, it makes do with an abstraction of time, 
a certain universal time that it mistakes for time as such. Of time so 
conceived it is correct enough to say that it represents a mere form of 
our consciousness, though it would be even more correct to say (225) 
that it is nothing other than an empty, made-up form. As easy it is to 
say, consistent with this concept, that time is really nothing, we all feel 
the substantiality (Wesentlichkeit) of true time in everything we do and 
endure. Time knows how to force even those who insist on its nothing- 
ness into loud complaints about how frighteningly real it is. 

It has been obvious for some time how useful it could be to clarify 
the concept of time; dismissing claims that it is a mere appearance and 
an untruth, its essential nature and truth could show themselves. If any 
of the great themes merit specialized investigation then this is certainly 
the case for time. More desirable, however, in light of the present state 
of philosophical science, is to see everything at once in life and deed. 
We have glimpsed in time an organism that lies deep below the surface 
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and penetrates into the smallest details. We are convinced (as who is 
not?) that every event, every deed of real consequence, has its day, its 
hour, its moment assigned to it, so that it cannot be brought to the light 
of day a single instant earlier than is willed by the force that retards 
and moderates time. Even if it would be too audacious just now to pen- 
etrate or try to depict the marvels and abysses of the various ages, the 
moment has nonetheless arrived to develop the great system of times 
in its broadest outline. 

However, before we embark on the path of the ages, it is neces- 
sary that we remind ourselves of the nature of everything that happens. 
All that is begins in darkness, insofar as one does not know what it 
will aim for and what will disclose itself in it. A succession of closely 
connected occurrences stands in relation to something unseen that will 
nonetheless emerge as its real consequence. What constitutes the goal 
of the entire movement can stand in the sharpest opposition to what 
preceded its emergence. The most frightful dissonance can be set right 
by a higher harmony that is itself the product of the dissonance. Out 
of war, peace can be established; out of discord, accord, and out of the 
hardest servitude, sweet freedom. Over a storm-ravaged landscape, where 
all the forces of nature have raged against one another, a gentle light 
finally breaks forth, illuminating the darkness of everything that went 
before it. And yet during the entire sequence of events what was to 
be made real appeared weak and (226) incapable of expressing itself. 
Once the right moment arrived, however, even the most enraged forces 
appeared voluntarily to subjugate themselves, as if they had never been 
anything more than servants of the new reality. 

It is a <true> great and necessary thought that everything that 
happens is one great event, that everything that is and comes to pass 
belongs to one great movement, that there is only the Supreme One 
that seeks to reveal itself and realize itself in all things—God. 

What is the reason why one so supreme is not, or does not make 
itself, real from the beginning? Why does it allow what can only be an 
instrument to be there before it, even to usurp its place by, to some 
extent, excluding it from the kingdom of the real? 

There is only one chord that resounds through all of the higher 
and better doctrines, and that is that the truly supreme towers above 
all being. It is for that reason called by many the super-essential, the 
super-actual (dmepovotov, bnepov). Each of us has been visited by the 
feeling that necessity accompanies objective being (Seyn) as its fate. Every 
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being strives to reveal and thus to develop itself. Everything that has 
being (ein jedes Seyendes) carries within it the thorn of its going forth 
and spreading itself out. The infinite is enclosed within it as something 
that it would like to express; for that which is does not demand to be 
just inwardly, but it seeks to be that yet again, that is to say, outwardly. 
True, eternal freedom exists only in what stands above being. 

So little as the truly supreme can be thought of as being, just as 
little can it be thought of as definitely not being, as if it were to negate 
itself as being; for in that case too it would be subject to a definite 
necessity: but the truly supreme has to be free of all determination and 
outside of all necessity. 

Utterly pure eternity is generally thought of as a being that is simply 
timeless and thus altogether without beginning and end. Accordingly, 
there is in it neither a point from which it departs (terminus a quo) 
nor one toward which it strives (terminus ad quem); it is unconditioned 
immutability itself. As such, it is the purest inefficacy, insofar as no 
action is thinkable unless it proceeds from something and goes toward 
something. All of these negative determinations can be (227) brought 
together into one concept, whereby the most utterly pure freedom, the 
freedom of the will, insofar as it does not really will, is instead the 
utterly pure will itself. 

For most people, because they have never felt that highest freedom, 
the highest thing imaginable must be a thing that is (ein Seyendes) as a 
subject, even though the very word subject points toward a subordination 
to something higher; for this reason when they hear that the highest and 
most supreme is neither a being nor not a being, they ask what could 
be above both of these, and then they answer themselves: the Nothing. 

And yes truly it is a nothing, but in the same way that utterly pure 
freedom is a nothing, like the will that wills nothing, that desires not a 
thing and is indifferent to all things, and for this very reason is moved 
by nothing. Such a will is nothing and it is everything. It is nothing 
insofar as it neither longs to become active itself nor hungers for anything 
actual. All the same, it is everything, for all strength derives from it. 
It alone is eternal freedom, for it has all things under it, commands all 
things, and is commanded by nothing. 

In general, the meaning of negation differs, depending on whether 
it relates to what is inner or outer, for the highest negation in the latter 
sense must be the same as the highest affirmation in the former. What 
has everything in itself, for that very reason cannot have it at the same 
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time outside itself. Each thing has qualities, by which it can be recognized 
and grasped for what it is. The more qualities it has, the more graspable 
it is. But what is greatest is round; it has no qualities. In the sublime, 
taste (or the talent for discerning distinctions) finds nothing it can taste. 
In this respect it is like water drawn from a fresh spring. As a thinker 
of the past once said, the only true king is one who hopes for nothing 
and fears nothing. Thus, in a profound play on words by an old German 
writer full of soulful inwardness, such a will is called poor that, because 
it has everything in itself, has nothing outside itself that it can want. 

Thus the essence of eternity is in itself supreme essentiality, pre- 
cisely because in relationship to what is external to it, it is the purest 
nonaction (Wirkungslosigkeit). Let us ask now what alone in a human 
being is the utterly pure, the eternal, the absolutely essential. For what 
is highest in a person, is what in God, or in anything else, (228) is the 
essence (das Wesen)—or eternity, properly speaking. Look at a child, the 
way it rests in itself without distinction, and you will perceive in it a 
picture of purest divinity. We have elsewhere called the Most High the 
true and absolute unity of subject and object. Neither the one nor the 
other, it is yet the strength and capacity to be either or both. It is pure 
freedom in itself, the calm bliss (die gelassene Wonne) that, ecstatically 
oblivious of itself, is so filled and content with itself that it has nothing 
to think about. It is the steady, quiet soulful inwardness that takes joy in 
its own nonbeing. Its essence is nothing but grace, love and simplicity. 
It is the humanity in human beings, the divinity in God. 

For this reason we have dared to place that simplicity (Einfalt) of 
the essence above God, just as some of the authorities of old spoke of 
a Super-Godhead (eine Uber-Gottheit), differing from those of our con- 
temporaries who, in a misguided eagerness, have wanted once again to 
reverse the order. But the Godhead is not God. It is instead the radiance 
of the unapproachable light in which God dwells, the burning intensity 
of its purity, which a human being can approach only with the same 
lucid purity of heart (Lauterkeit des Wesens). Because it consumes all 
being in itself as in a fire, it must be unapproachable to anyone who is 
still entangled in being. 

The highest is no being and no nonbeing; this lets itself be expressed 
also like this: the highest both is and is not. It is, but it is as if it were 
not. It is, but it has no being. Instead, its essence is its being and vice 
versa. It is in the same way a person was, but before finding and feel- 
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ing him- or herself. It is not in the manner of an active being, insofar 
as toward the outside it is as a nothing. Because it is the highest, it is 
nonetheless just what should be made real in all that happens, as that 
through which alone anything deserves to be. From the earliest times, 
it was asked how it could cross over from such calm not-being being 
into that which acts and reveals itself. 

And there have always been those who believed they were able 
to solve this riddle. They said that the eternal is first pure and in itself, 
expressionless and concealed, but that it then steps out and steps forth, 
it appears and presents itself, and its presentation is the world. But it is 
obvious that this provides no explanation for the main issue: how is it 
that a state of rest comes into movement? It is a chief and fundamental 
tule of philosophical science that what has once been posited cannot 
become other than itself and thereby cancelled. (229) The Most High 
either is or is not a will at rest. If it is at rest it must eternally remain 
at rest. That explanation that has been given fails to understand the 
task that has been posed. What should be explained is how what is 
neither a being nor a nonbeing as just that becomes real in its utterly 
pure freedom. If it should become real only through a stepping out, or 
through any other movement in itself, then within this very movement 
it must already be real and thus a being. In this case, it cannot be said 
first to be becoming what it effectively already is. And it is impossible 
that something can become real at the cost of losing what it is. Just 
as little do we need to refute other attempts to bring opposition and 
thus life and movement into this unity, for example, by asserting the 
nonsense that eternity is a unity that then (one cannot imagine how) 
divides itself into a positive and a negative. 

<That most lucid essence cannot in any respect make itself actual, 
for if it could do this, it would have to already be actual, thus abolish- 
ing itself> 

That essence of eternity cannot make itself actual; it can only 
become actualized; made actual through a movement independent of it, 
which must have its own ground, a root that does not stem from the 
eternal essence. This movement, in order to be distinguished as such <as 
movement>, can only be one that begins, and is thereby to be understood 
as the immediate counterpart to the eternity without beginning. All the 
same, the actualization of what is highest cannot have begun at some 
time or some single moment. It is <much more> the eternal object of 
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all actualization. Accordingly nothing remains but that the movement 
has begun from all eternity, that it is still always beginning, and thus 
what remains is nothing but the concept of an eternal beginning. 

As the opposite of eternity this movement can be called eternal 
time, not infinite time without beginning, but instead much more an 
eternally beginning time. <With eternity time is thus also posited> Time 
is thus an independent principle that opposes eternity; if we want to 
speak precisely we have to say (230) that eternity is nothing of itself; 
it is only through time. In accord to reality time is thus before eternity. 
In this sense, it is not, as commonly assumed, that time is posited by 
eternity, but instead that eternity is the child of time. 

It is universally understood that God is the necessarily existing being 
or the necessary nature (natura necessaria). However God is in himself 
no necessary being, but instead eternal freedom. We also would not like 
to place, as it were, the necessity of his existence into his essence as if 
it were a quality. <The only thing> One can actually only say: it is an 
unconditional necessity that eternal freedom as such actually exists. The 
movement through which it is eternally actualized is not necessary in 
itself. It is necessary only insofar as it belongs to the process of actual- 
izing God. But as such, and to this degree, it is also an unconditionally 
necessary movement. It is not the same as with human beings, whose 
essence is also actualized by a process that, though given independently, 
is nonetheless accidental. In that way it is a conditioned necessity. With 
God, the movement is absolutely necessary. It is a movement that can- 
not not be.” This is the immortal living ground of the Highest; it is 
because of the necessity of this process that we call God the one being 
that is immortal and imperishable. 


6. Additional Passage from the manuscript marked ULT 


Those systems that want to start from above and work their way down- 
ward in order to explain the origin of things arrive almost necessarily 
at the thought that the emanations of the highest original force must at 
the end lose themselves in an outermost where but the faintest shadow 
of being, and a least in reality are all that is left, a something that only 
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is in a manner of speaking, but really is not. This is the meaning of 
nonbeing as understood by the Neoplatonists, who no longer understand 
the truth in Plato. We, going in the opposite direction, also maintain 
something outermost under which there is nothing; but for us this is 
not what comes last, an emanation, but rather what comes first, from 
which everything begins. It is not simply a lack of reality or its almost 
complete stripping away, but rather its active denial. 

(231) Scripture names heaven and earth as the manifestation of 
God’s almighty power; and it indicates thereby that the entire visible 
universe once lay in that denial, making this, or the negating, contract- 
ing force into the primordial force of the divine life. But for just this 
reason, even though it has been lifted aloft by a process of unfolding, 
it is still seated, even now, in the denial. To this day, the original nega- 
tion is the mother and wet nurse of all of nature. It is not the case that 
this force had been active long ago and then ceased acting, but rather 
it is still apparent in nature. It is the force that is without question 
the oldest and is even yet the deepest thing in nature. It is the ground 
that remains once everything accidental is taken away. It is something 
heard every day that nature withdraws itself and hides its secrets. Only 
reluctantly and when forced by a higher power does it release everything 
that comes into being from the original concealment. All things arise 
through development, under the steady opposition of an enshrouding 
and enclosing force that pushes back at them. 

The entirely unique essence of nature, given that it is not itself the 
ground of existence, and also that, while itself not being, it nonetheless 
must be in order to be the ground of existence, is a true Proteus, just 
as the concept of nonbeing was for earlier observers, who were often 
brought into error and confusion by it. As the ancients knew so well, 
it is easier for us to grasp what stands over us than what stands under 
us, regardless of modern fantasies about the easy accessibility of matter. 

But this shroud that hangs over the primordial living being is only 
the beginning; the negation is not for itself alone, insofar as it comes into 
the service of affirmation and makes it possible for this to become deed. 
The beginning cannot negate itself as essence without thereby positing 
itself as lustful desire and compulsive craving for essence. By denying 
itself as a being it makes itself over into the parturient, actualizing force 
of beings. To deny itself as essence and to posit essence outside of itself 
as an independent being: these two actions follow on one another as 
immediately as two thoughts that are bound together as ground and 
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consequent. This is the first bond of life, the first instance, as it were, 
of that indissoluble succession and linkage that we will recognize more 
and more clearly as we proceed. Already here there is only One Life; 
already here it is truly a matter (232) not of two but of one, a ceaseless 
birth of the first essence that never stands still. 

The force that drives the essence back is blind and unconscious so 
that the birth that is facilitated by the contraction is one that is neces- 
sary. Just as a woman gives birth in the instant that she draws herself 
into herself, as if in denial of the one she is bringing into the world, 
or the way water gives off noticeable warmth just as it freezes, in the 
same way the essence that the force would negate, is instead blindly cast 
forth and born as an independent being. As a result of this first birth the 
primordial living being first comes to feel itself as something excluded 
and cast out, threatened by something that opposes it. 

Nonbeing does not account for the fact that the essential is essen- 
tial and that what is, is what is. In itself, it is by nature already what is. 
But that it is what it is again, as something now revealed in its being, is 
something for which the ground cannot lie within itself. No, construed 
in itself, being could be eternally, without ever really being at all. It is 
impossible that it remain in its own utter purity, without being negated, 
unless it lies outside of that wherein it is negated. This thought makes 
it clear that only that original denial is the ground of a necessity, if in 
it alone something originates that cannot stand still. It is the eternal no 
that is the one and only ground of the eternal opposition. Without the 
negation, the yes would have no support. What has being in itself cannot 
have it at the same time outside of itself. Only through something that 
resists it can it be brought into a realization of itself (Wirklichkeitung) that 
elevates it into reality (Wirklichkeit). No being can as such be, without 
having something else outside itself. There can be no I without the 
Not-I. Therefore, the Not-I must go here before the I. 

Now the being that really is (das Seyende) is not only a part of an 
essential living being (von einem Wesen), but rather is that being in its 
completeness. As what is, it has being, and thus the strength to posit 
being, in itself. Just as the negating principle was not only negating, 
but instead had hidden within itself the intrinsically affirmative, what 
is must be thought of as hiding within itself the force of negation (itself 
the possibility of concealment). Indeed, the higher the level of being is 
over nonbeing, the more sharply and strictly the negating force within it 
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will have to be thought of as belonging to its nature, even if it remains 
inactive and unrevealed. 

(233) This divulges the nature of opposition. It does not depend 
on a full and complete mutual exclusion, but instead only on a contrary 
relationship, on the reversal of how the centers of every living force, 
negative and positive (or attraction and repulsion), stand to one another. 
What in nonbeing appears outwardly as closure carries hidden away in 
itself the enclosed. Infinitely far from one another, they are yet infinitely 
close. They are far, because what in the one is affirmed and manifest 
is in the other negated and concealed. They are near, because it only 
requires a simple reversal, a turning outward of what is inner and a 
turning inward of what is outward, to shift the one into the other and 
to effect thereby its transformation. This inner proximity and kinship 
between the two is of the most consequential importance. 

This being (Wesen), though firstborn, cannot be the highest, of 
which it is <explicitly said> acknowledged as certain already in advance 
that it stands outside of every opposition and can be neither a being nor 
a nonbeing. It is only insofar as it belongs to the movement through 
which the highest is actualized, though it itself cannot be that highest. 
Instead, it is the being to which nature is the stairway. The language 
of the people calls the region where essential being is subordinated and 
originally enchained the earth; it calls heaven the region where it is free 
of any pressure and able to dwell in its essentiality. The force of negation 
was the ground and, as it were, the matter of what in the future would 
become nature. Nor would we err if we went on to say that the very 
essence that freely and independently manifests itself through this nature 
is itself the pure heavenly essentiality that constitutes the foundation 
and matter for the spirit world of the future. 

For as foreign as this expression might sound from the vantage 
point of common discourse, nothing can exist outside of God unless it 
has a foundation that differs from his highest self. Not only we as beings 
that have sprouted from nature but also the highest spirits have to be 
thought of as rooted in a life that is not God himself and stands outside 
of divinity. At the same time it is a general belief that the spirit world 
is closer to God than nature is. Even today godly people express their 
piety in a similar fashion as the dying Socrates did when he said that 
(234) he would now go to the god. This might be based on the follow- 
ing. Since the eternal movement, of which the beginning is nature, is 
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actually itself only a progressive realization of the Highest, whereby each 
stage comes closer to the actualized divinity, one can well call the transi- 
tion <out of the human> out of nature into the spirit world a going to 
God, to the degree, that is, as a good and godly person has continued 
in this direction instead of perverting it, as human beings sometimes 
can do, and by their own fault, when they transform what should be an 
ascending movement into one that spirals downward. 

It is also common to refer to the spirit world in contrast with nature 
as “eternity.” For nature, though eternally beginning, is nonetheless still 
a beginning. It always retains the nature of what is only just starting. 
Only what is in itself being is by its nature eternal. The eternity of this 
essence does not abolish in its movement the nature that has preceded 
it. To be born or produced does not in any way truncate the eternity of 
essence. To the contrary, what is by its nature eternal can itself neither 
engender nor give birth. On the other hand it can be conceived and 
it can be born, an observation that already here provides us with deep 
insight into the nature of the entire movement. 

The relationship between nature and the spirit world is not a 
provisional but an eternal relationship. It is not that nature for a time 
precedes the higher world, but rather it does so always and in every 
moment. Nature is, seen from a higher perspective, itself nothing other 
than the stairway to the spirit world. If ever its negating force ceased 
to act, the essence of the spirit world would be once again swallowed 
in darkness. 

Even here, the movement does not stand still. The beginning desires 
the end, and without ceasing. In every beginning the feeling is present 
that it is not there for its own sake; the reason it always demands the end 
is that only through the end is it itself confirmed and raised to essential- 
ity. The end and the true goal of all movement, however, is eternity. For 
that reason the eternally beginning always seeks eternity and would like 
to raise itself to eternity, not consciously, it is true, but instead driven 
by the obscure feeling of its own nothingness and that the eternal is the 
only thing that is truly real. (235) If the movement could not proceed 
beyond the creation of the first essential being (Wesen), it would remain 
in duality; but opposition is what contrasts with eternity. The negating 
force finds itself, by virtue of its negation, in opposition with the freely 
expansive being (Wesen); it discovers itself as severity in opposition 
with a mellow clemency, in the same way that darkness contrasts with 
light and the eternal no clashes with the eternal yes. Even so, driven by 
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dim anticipation and an awareness of its own provisional nature, what 
it really seeks is eternity, the unity that would release it from the pain 
of opposition. In the same way as out of the first the second arose, and 
thereby the contrast, the fact that the first stands now in conjunction 
with this second leads to an enhanced effect of the initial appetitive 
force through which a third principle emerges: out of opposition itself 
the desire for unity is born. 

It is clear that this unity cannot be the <original> eternal that lies 
outside of everything, for it is only the eternal in time, that is, in this 
necessary movement that eternally arises. But time, emulating eternity, 
yearns to complete itself in the eternal. And, in truth, it does make 
itself, if not into eternity, then into an allegory of eternity, or, as Pindar 
already named it, an image (eidelon) of eternity. Just as eternity is neither 
nonbeing nor being, time progresses by positing first nonbeing and then 
being, and then finally the unity of both, which as this unity is neither 
the one nor the other. Through the achievement of unity, it captures, 
although in its own very different way, the essential feature of timeless 
eternity. What had been yearned for by the entire movement now steps 
forth. Once it is attained, it shows itself as the soul of the totality. 

It is soul also in another connection. If one examines what produced 
itself through the unfolding movement as one, then nature represents, 
in a manner of speaking, the bodily side of this whole while the spirit 
world represents its spiritual side. Bodily is what wears its limitation, the 
negating force, on the outside; spiritual is what has it inside itself. The 
third moment, the unity of the two, is the soul. For soul is the natural 
bond of the bodily and the spiritual. Soul differs from spirit insofar as 
it functions without a bending back (as reflection) into itself. Spirit is 
what is for itself. But that movement that began blindly ends in neces- 
sity. The unity is not spirit, free and self-conscious unity, but is instead 
soul—and only soul. 

(236) This soul we have arrived at, the bond between nature and 
the spirit world, can be regarded as nothing other than the universal 
world soul. It has been felt and celebrated through the ages. 

Nature, the spirit world, and the universal world soul: these are 
the stages of this necessary development. The development is an upward 
movement and unfolds through a series of elevations and enhancements, 
what is otherwise called a succession (Folge) of potencies. Starting with 
the negating principle B and the affirming principle A, what comes first is 
the denial of the essence, so that what is active is B and what is inactive 
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is A; the whole taken together is an A that shows itself externally as B 
(thus AB). This is the beginning or the first potency. 

But nonbeing as the negation of the essence can only be produced 
in the essence. To the degree that nonbeing sought to posit itself, thus 
forming the first potency, it reveals itself as the being of the being that 
we can now call the being of the second potency, A’, in which the 
negating principle (B) has disappeared from the surface and is posited 
inwardly. The soul is the affirming principle of both and can be regarded 
as the third potency, A’. 

As we will often make use of these terms in what follows, we shall 
permit ourselves, for the sake of brevity, to refer to the specific moments 
in this succession by number only. 

Readers will have to engage their own imagination to supplement 
what the sluggishness of our words is unable to communicate. What is 
presented separately has to be viewed in one ongoing and uninterrupted 
act as following sequentially. There is absolutely nothing here that is fixed 
and remains standing, no essence apart from what, in a continuous act 
of unravelling (in actu coninuo), is in eternal becoming. Once the first 
potency is posited, it is already continuously producing the second. The 
second is thus always being born out of the first, while the third flows 
perpetually out of the first two. They are unified among themselves not 
through a fixed and standing bond, but instead through a bond that is 
flexible and alive and is always making itself anew. In this inseparable 
and indivisible occurrence nothing particular can be left out; the whole 
is disturbed, wherever you encroach upon the wheel. The three poten- 
cies follow upon one another like three immediately linked thoughts. 
Though three, they are in fact (actu) truly One. 


Notes and Fragments 


To the Second Book of 
The Ages of the World: The Present 


Translator’s Note 


What follows are the only known pages from the Weltalter-archives (just 
when they were written is difficult to say) that give us a conception of 
what the second of his three projected books might have looked like. 
As such, the importance of these texts should be obvious. At the same 
time, it is clear that, while some of the pages are quite polished, others 
were hastily put together in Schelling’s quick shorthand. For that reason, 
even more than is usually the case, anyone interested in following the 
detail of the various jottings and expunctions will have to consult the 
German original. I have only included enough of the crossed-out pas- 
sages to provide a sense of Schelling’s hesitations and sudden reversals. 
If this appears to be a lack of thoroughness on my part, I should add 
the reminder that even the German “original” is not the true original. 
As Manfred Schröter pointed out, the original manuscripts went up in 
flames before he had a chance to meticulously check the transcription 
he provided. If servitude to the letter is never a good idea, in the fol- 
lowing pages it makes less sense than ever. 


(239) 


1. Transition to Book Two 


[Numbered Sheet: XXX VIII] 
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We have described the times of the past, the condition of things 
before the world, as far as this proved possible. <Thereby, however> 
Yet before we move on to the presentation of the present, we should 
first try to shed as much light as possible on its opposition to the past. 

It is natural for people to think that everything in the world should 
consist of utterly pure goodness and love; soon enough, however, they 
experience the opposite; something repugnant to the moral sense pushes 
itself through, in the face of which goodness can scarcely flourish and 
thrive, and if so only with difficulty. The abhorrent finally has to be 
acknowledged <spoken of> <as already in the earliest time> as a being 
all its own. One could find already in the earliest time the lively feeling 
of this undeniably monstrous other <which to the one was opposition 
or duality as such, but to the other was darkness, war, calamity . . . >, 
whose opposition with the one was expressed variously as the tension 
between darkness and light, left and right, crooked and straight. Deeper 
reflection shows that the divine nature itself could not exist without 
another such as this. Necessary to all existence is the conjunction of a 
higher with a lower that serves it as its first potency, its root, and even 
the foundation of its reality. The most spiritual plant requires an earth 
out of which to grow. The purest wine produces its own yeast. Sharp 
vinegar (240) requires its mother. In every egg there are two substances, 
of which the one is only the nourishment for what is higher, which 
develops itself by feeding off of it. 

But it would be wrong to think of these two principles as two parts 
of one being (Wesen), as if they could form a single substance merely by 
being joined together. Instead, the being in question (or nature) is to 
be thought of as something indivisible, so that it is given in its entirety 
in both the one and the other. The whole, in other words, reveals itself 
in each principle, in love and in self-will, in the ideal and in the real 
alike. A person perceived as having a selfish nature is not simply a part 
of a whole person, but is instead that whole person, who now appears 
in the form of selfishness. In the same way, an unselfish person is not 
a mere part of what he or she is as a whole. Instead, the whole person 
steps forth now as selfless. 

Precisely for this reason, because each of these principles <is a 
general principle that can> is itself an entire living being, either one of 
them can subsume the whole to itself. A selfish man does not therefore 
exclude from himself the higher and better principle. It is in him but 
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subjugated to his selfishness. Both principles can be unified either through 
selfishness or love. According to the nature of things, the unification in 
selfishness comes first and represents the beginning, insofar as any being, 
before it can develop something out of itself that is higher than what it 
is, must first be there for itself as the particular and peculiar one that it is. 

It is also the same with the divine nature, for here too, it is impor- 
tant to note, both principles are initially unified in selfhood. This is what 
constitutes the initial embryonic condition of divinity, its pure in-itself- 
being, since in the beginning nothing is outside of it. In the beginning, 
there are no creatures, but only the divine, alone in itself, completely 
enclosed in its own selfhood. But because every nature strives for reality, 
the primordial seed of divinity falls into the tension we have described. 
The problem is that the subordinated principle cannot, by its nature, 
activate itself. Personality can only emerge if the truly essential being 
finds a way to elevate itself into that which is so that it can subordinate 
to itself that other principle that by its nature alone is not capable of 
being. Selfhood alone cannot accomplish this. (241) <or no principle> 
The problem, however, is that the higher principle is equally incapable 
of constituting personhood on its own. In this sense, it is not free, but 
is instead bound and inhibited by selfhood. Like a seed of grain planted 
into the earth, it desires to lift toward the light its refined aspect, while 
letting what is unrefined in it sink into the cold darkness. But without 
a principle operating on it from the outside, without the sun, it is not 
able to accomplish this. This is also the case with the primordial divine 
nature. In its condition of mere potentiality it is incapable of unfolding 
and organizing itself, regardless of how much it desires to do so. Some- 
how or other it must produce out of itself the sun that can open it up, 
elevating it from its condition of mere potency into actuality. 

<To comprehend this elevation it is necessary at the outset to take 
note of the following. Each of the two principles that we have called the 
ideal and the real, or for the sake of brevity A and B, is the complete 
substance. But the ideal is thus just the one and only living essence in 
the subjective and the objective and the will that draws them together.> 

To comprehend this elevation and unfolding, we need yet again to 
return to unity to try to come to know it. Unity itself carries within it 
two principles that are by nature opposed to one another. The first is the 
utterly pure essentiality that for itself is complete substance. The other, 
although it is merely the ground of existence, is also in itself complete 
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substance. That first principle we call, for the sake of brevity, the Ideal, 
just as the other is the Real. Apart from this real opposition, however, 
still another distinction is implicit in the first unity, that between the 
subject and the object. We cannot regard this as a real contrast but 
instead only a spiritual and dynamic opposition that has its ground solely 
in the contraction of one’s own will. It would stop as soon as this would 
stop. Anyone can experience this, for the tension between subject and 
object exists within one, only to the degree that one arouses it through 
the act of willing. For it is really only the ideal that is posited as subject 
and object. Nor does it do this on its own, for it is only the effect of 
the will that draws itself together, acting on both poles in much the 
same way (242) as sour rennet acts on milk, separating its ingredients 
while making them curd and clump together. 

But the essence of the ideal, although posited as subject and object, 
is still in itself unified. It itself is not divided by the opposition but 
remains the same essence, both as the one that is and the being that 
it is. Indeed, it also always still perceives itself as the same. For if the 
tension were to come to a stop then the essence in the subject would 
flow immediately back together with the essence in the object. The 
opposition is thus a fabricated one and not originally given. But at the 
same time the contracting force neither can nor should come to a stop 
so that it can always maintain a ground for reality. For reality, once it 
has emerged, is such a sumptuous thing that the pure essence itself gives 
up on ever trying to destroy it, preferring <closed in on itself and pulled 
into two> to remain pulled into a twofold in order never again to lose it. 

Still, it cannot bear the commingling that it finds in itself. For the 
ideal is by nature the higher and more authentic being; the real is by 
nature simply the ground, what has been subordinated to the essence 
and is really itself nonbeing. But in the condition of the first contrac- 
tion, the ideal too is completely saturated with the real and saturates 
it in turn, so that both, weighing the same, in fact constitute together 
only one substance. Thus, consistent with its nature, the ideal always 
demands to elevate itself over the real and to rule over it <and thereby 
to abolish the opposition between subject and object>. But it is none- 
theless always pulled back into the depths by the contracting force of 
selfhood that remains dominant, until, saturated by its other <because 
it feels that this saturation depends on the way subject and object are 
posited, it attempts to eliminate this duplicity and subject and object, 
always opposed, are yet always posited as one... >. 
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(243) 2. Introduction to the Second Book 


[XXXla, b, XXXII] 
[XX Xla] 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. With these 
words the oldest book in the world begins its simple narration. But we 
ask, what does it mean, “in the beginning,” and what does it mean, “he 
created”?! In the beginning cannot mean anything else except? in the first 
or the oldest time, which is thereby placed into opposition with the time 
that follows, that is, the time that begins with the birth of light. Thus 
the creation of the beginning cannot be the creation of the time that 
follows; instead the concept of creation must necessarily be a double one. 

Any truly primary or original creation is necessarily unconscious 
and inward. Unlike the works of human beings, there is no personality 
operative in it. This is as it should be, for the more impersonal a force 
is and the more original its creation, the more consequential its reality. 
All conscious creation presupposes an unconscious creation that it simply 
unfolds and articulates. 

When the eternal decided to lift itself out of concealment by posit- 
ing at its beginning the force and power of its contraction, it thereby 
fell into a condition of blind action.2 Even in this condition, however, 
it was able only to act in conformity with the divinity of its nature, that 
is, as the most supreme and perfect being must act. 

Creation was not a conscious act, for even if it posited itself 
immediately in that original deed as subject, it related itself to itself as 
to something that had to first be posited. For precisely as a subject it 
was given as something latent and unrevealed, only acting in a quiet 
and hidden manner. Both within the subject and within objective being, 
(244) what acted anew was the principle of contraction. This is what 
was truly creative. 


1. [Marginal comment: Out of this intro(duction) a number of corrections to the last 
book are to be extracted. If the latter is then changed, this introduction can still be 
used for another purpose.] 


2. [Marginal comment: No! It is simul(taneously) also in contrast to the following: In 
the beginning God created the heavens and earth, that is, even before he said: fiat lux. 
It does not say: In the beginning God said: Let there be heaven and earth, but rather 
God created heaven and earth.] 


3. Marginal comment: <because it was everything and also as the subject> 
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Within being, it was only the contraction that effected difference 
and awakened the force of the various principles. And while the wisdom 
contained within being and augmented even now into spirit constantly 
demands that everything be taken apart and unfolded, it was the blind 
operation of the creative principle that first impacted the heavens by 
shaping its limbs and gradations into a completed whole. It did not 
do so, however, in a way that could endure. Instead, it falls prey, ever 
again, to the force of attraction. It operates blindly as long as it eludes 
subordination to a higher principle, one that can recognize it as operating 
out of itself, as something objective and belonging to the past. 

But the principle of contraction does not act simply on objective 
being as what lies beneath it, for it has an impact just as much on what 
lies above it. This is what carries the subject of being over into the 
supreme opposition, with the result that the potencies, operating against 
the principle of contraction, strive to separate themselves. All of the 
implicit virtues and essentialities (Wesenheiten) that are enveloped within 
the subject are divided and articulated, if still in a blind and slipshod 
fashion. Because the essentialities operate in what stands above and truly 
has being (im Seyenden), and not in simple being (im Seyn), they can 
manifest themselves only spiritually. 

Up until this point the things of nature, like the essentialities of 
the spirit world, are just the immanent creation of the active being at the 
heart of reality. As such, they behave no differently than the accidents 
and affections of Spinoza behave toward substance. 

But the creative force itself seeks to subside and rest. It does so 
by establishing a second personality, in relationship to which it is now 
itself the object, and thus something past. 

The force of contraction becomes the root that shoulders the things 
born in the first creation by stepping into the depths, above all with 
regard to being. This too enables the affirming force to assert itself as 
the essential being. It now becomes independent and exists on its own.* 

(245) The same thing happens to each of the essentialities of spirit. 
For as the force of contraction draws them inward, they become free, 
establishing themselves on this basis as independent beings. In the same 


4. [Marginal comment: Here something is missing! Instead, this is what should be said: 
Insofar as A? etc., A—B sinks into the depths, which can only happen insofar as what 
is most proper and correct is maintained.] 
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way as in the first creation stars became manifest in material being, in 
this new creation the oldest of the spirits make their appearance in that 
which has being. They are the sublime natures that are for the spirit 
world what the stars are for the visible world. By making itself into a 
ground, the fatherly force sets all creatures free. Does this mean that the 
force of contraction within each of them (or relative to each of them) 
was now objective and no longer subjective?’ 

But also that which has being <the subject of being>, to the degree 
that within it the force of contraction is brought inward, <elevates itself 
thereby to> itself appears in the self-conscious and personal, recognizing 
its own works, now that it has been freed of objective being. 

Remaining for the moment with what is revealed together with 
God, the stars can be understood as works of the most primordial cre- 
ation, belonging to the beginning and to the earliest past. There are 
those who are capable of intuiting with the right understanding the 
incomprehensible sublimity of the universe. Who among them does 
not have a strong sense that the forces that gave rise to it and still 
hold it into being extend far beyond all of the forces that are presently 
manifest? It is an entirely different and much milder personality that 
has produced plants and animals. The stars, however, are the work of 
the most primordial age. In the stars, the first and strongest force can 
be discerned, whose awful might is still hinted at by the words of the 
most ancient language. These are words that are still decipherable only 
by a spirit infused with a deeper way of intuiting the world, a spirit that 
extends over and beyond even the most original works. Forces that are 
incomprehensible on the basis of anything from the present, second age, 
which is milder and more cultivated, serve nonetheless as its necessary 
presuppositions. 

While we now make our transition to this second age, nothing 
would be more appropriate than to explain the concept of this second 
creation, (246) which is commonly not correctly understood for the simple 
reason that the first and second creations have not been distinguished 
from one another. It would be desirable if the two could be decisively 
distinguished in terms of language, but this is not an easy task. 

Most scholars and most people in general still hang on to the fatu- 
ous notion of a creation out of nothing, which can be applied neither 


5. [Marginal comment: God made h(imself) into the ground of nature.] 
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to the first nor the second creation and which can only be explained 
by transcribing it into something else. The Holy Scripture they rely on 
knows only of a creation out of nonbeing, or even out of what does 
not appear. They say that God calls forth things that are not, that they 
might be. The creation is also pictured as a drawing forth of things out 
of darkness into light. But in other passages of scripture darkness itself 
is spoken of as something created, which proves that it is understood 
as something real and not as a mere nothing. There is in fact not to be 
found a trace of this concept, unless one wants to identify the nothing 
expressly with nonbeing. But nonbeing could well enough refer either 
to that merely potential life, out of which being is raised to actuality, 
or to the force that held it back, the force that is overcome in the 
second creation. 

In general we can certainly say that the concept of the second 
creation is impossible without the notion of a condition that preceded 
it, that is, of a first creation. Thus those also err who presume to speak 
in a more understandable way by tacitly assuming a subject that always 
comes first, while at the same time refusing to entertain the idea of a 
primal being from a past age. They understand creation as a production 
out of this original subject, but end up in insuperable difficulties because 
of their failure to account for what this might mean. They assert, for 
example, that the creation is a self-representation or objectification of 
God. This they imagine as if there were first the subject as such, which 
thereafter posited either itself or some part of itself. But in the first case, 
since it would be positing itself as objective, it would suspend itself as 
subject without truly positing itself as object, since whatever is objective 
is so only in relationship to a subject.® (247) If, on the other hand, it 
were to posit only a part of itself as objective, then there would have to 
already have been a partition within it. As subject it would no longer 
be what it was before, which goes against every way of conceiving the 
unchangeable nature of God, or for that matter of any subject. The 
only correct point of view is much more this: what afterward becomes 
the object is what comes first and is posited alone. Insofar as it is now 
conceived as standing alone, it cannot be the object, but rather is itself 
subject, but not a subject that is for itself. It cannot be thought of as 
object, for it is envisioned as positing something of itself outside of itself; 
but this is impossible owing to its nature, for as object alone it must 


6. [Marginal comment: <it would essentially also suspend itself as object>] 
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remain within itself; the only way it can make itself into an object is 
that it posits something else outside of itself in relationship to which it 
is object and recognizes itself as such. 

[XXXIb] Another similar expression would have it that God is in 
or reveals himself in the creation, whereby however those who resort to 
such expressions almost always <have used it in itself> have used them 
in another way, by still thinking of God as the pure subject. But how 
can he open himself or reveal himself, if he was not already beforehand 
a closed and hidden God? And, if he were closed and hidden, how could 
that have been possible unless there had been a force of absorption and 
closure within him? The idea of a God who reveals himself only makes 
sense if one reverses the usual conception. The eternal must be understood 
as opening two sides of its essence that are turned against one another, 
separating them, in order to lift itself out of the blind and unconscious 
unity it was shut up in, transfiguring itself into a free and conscious being. 

Another common explanation of the creation is that when God 
turns himself outward, the world arises. But what is it in himself <unless 
perhaps it is supposed to be all of himself> that divinity can turn to the 
outside? How is this to be thought, particularly if it itself is nothing other 
than the simplest subject? If the inner is in fact to be turned outward, 
then there must have previously been something external that is now 
turned inward, for <otherwise> without something inside <more, or 
essentially> there cannot have been something outside. In other words, 
this expression too can be made understandable only if we once again 
reverse the usual conception, recognizing that what was previously inner 
and hidden (248) (the essence of spirit) can show itself outwardly only 
if what was previously external (the force of contraction that operates 
against creation) now becomes inward and hidden. 

What all of this shows is that the second sense of creation is 
unthinkable without a condition having preceded it, and that this con- 
dition must have been one that in relationship to what followed it was 
less’? complete. This holds reciprocally for the primal being itself. Here 
also the creation can only be viewed as an elevation to a higher and 
more complete state of being. 

The long-cherished belief, once again grown popular, is that all 
things, both in human history and in the universe, started in a condition 
of purity, completion, and blessedness and only afterwards degenerated 


7. Reading weniger for wieder. 
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into one of impurity, incompletion, and misfortune. It is not uncommon 
that this idea is also applied to the creation of the world. Given that 
most people judge the present on the basis of what it is for themselves, 
and not what it is for the primal being, they are easily enough convinced 
that the present is a far more incomplete and far less blessed condition 
than whatever abided before the creation. They must therefore be afraid 
that if the creator stands in some relationship to his creation while 
still being able to remember that primordial condition, then he will 
understand himself as having contracted some malady or at least fallen 
into a less blissful condition. If they are to preserve their belief in his 
perfection, they feel they have no choice but to seclude him entirely 
and regard the nature of the gods as fully removed from the fortunes 
(Schicksalen) of the world <only by freeing himself from the world or by 
recalling his original . . . >. 

Understanding and feeling are satisfied finally only in the thought 
of a God who is pure and blissful spirit. But this thought is not the 
first from which one can proceed <for God too can grow out of a 
neg(ative) ... >. This is already clear from the fact that one simply 
cannot in any way conceive of a personal consciousness in a being that 
immediately from the beginning is without limit and knows no barrier, 
especially if it possessed no power to narrow and limit itself. Such a 
God would, moreover, exclude the possibility of any kind of analogy. 
(249) And yet everything that is divine is also human, just as every- 
thing truly human is divine, as already Hippocrates noted. According 
to Zeno’s splendid formulation, this mutual community of human and 
divine attributes is a fundamental principle and provides the primary 
key for all genuine knowledge and the possibility for managing anything 
in the visible world. If God were an absolutely simple nature (Wesen),® 
how could he possibly reveal himself? And if the relationship between 
the principles that constitute his nature had been constituted from the 
most primordial beginning and in a way that was absolutely perfect, how 
could he have resolved to move, to turn himself around and create a 
world? Human beings hardly find themselves by nature in an optimum 
balance. It was exactly the same for that primordial being that glori- 
fied itself first with the completion of creation. <the creator before the 
creation.> True, the decision showed’? what was still <in the condition 


8. [Marginal comment: <the perfect balance of all principles>] 


9. [Marginal comment: Yes, first in this way did it show itself.] 
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that preceded it> hidden; it was revealed that that <most supreme and 
primordial> being was already God, and thus the highest possible Good, 
even when its powers were enfolded and hidden. In much the same way, 
those who readily subordinate their selfish impulses to nobler aims do so 
on the basis of an already sound Heart and disposition (eine urspriinglich 
gute Gemiithsanlage). But just this makes clear that <the relationship 
between the principles before the decision was so little the complete and 
correct one as... > the creation of things rested on a decision that 
presupposes a prior undecided state, that is, a relationship between the 
principles that could not have been final, could not have been supreme. 

God must originally have contained within himself a principle that 
he overcame. It cannot be said, already in itself, that such a principle 
was unworthy of the divine nature. What should be unworthy about 
something necessary to being? Besides, such a criticism depends on a 
false presupposition. For as an active principle it comes before the God 
who really is, for once God emerges as really real, he immediately takes 
the principle out of commission, assuring that it remains inactive. Only 
insofar as God overcomes it in this way is God truly God, or in other 
words the supreme good, the most gentle and affable of all beings. If he 
had not overcome it, he would not be God. 

But with this we have delivered the immediate proof that the 
present is the higher and more complete period of the (250) divine life. 
The creation of the world is a transfiguration and spiritualization of the 
divine being. The subject that was previously entangled in objective 
being has now been elevated into <freedom> spirituality. In contrast, 
objective being has been subordinated to him <as something past> as 
something that has diminished itself for the sake of what is higher. It 
remains only as a foundation, as a tool of revelation. 

(XXXII) The entire spectacle of nature convinces us that this was 
not its original condition, for we can see everywhere that its forces have 
been bent and subdued, and that they await a still higher purification 
(Verklärung). If its mode of being were its original one <necessary, how 
could it . . . >, what would account for its freedom to suspend this posture, 
as it does when it surpasses what stands above it, a capacity no one can 
deny? To subordinate something lower is not to become fully independent 
of it. God, as the true subject of being (der eigentlich Seyende), stands 
over his being. The heavens are his throne and the earth his footstool; 
but even in relationship to his highest nature what is subordinated to 
him is still so full of life, that on all sides living beings spring up out of 
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it. Thus, according to the vision of the prophet,!° the eternal made its 
appearance borne aloft not by a dead nothing, but by the robust forms 
of winged animals. In a similar fashion the Hellenic artist!! depicted the 
most extreme of human destinies, the death of the children of Niobe, at 
the foot of the very throne upon which was seated the Olympian Zeus. 
Even the footstool of the god was adorned, with the vitality of life, by 
images of warring Amazons. 

Without an intuition of the original life of nature, we will never 
understand how life is preserved even in such subordination. Is it this 
primacy of life that people have in mind when they talk about the 
divinization of nature? Well, God himself has divinized nature! This 
takes place in the first and primordial revelation, since he takes nature, 
draws her toward himself, and flails around with her as his husk or his 
body. But we see it even more clearly in the second creation, for here 
he takes that which had been reduced to a nonbeing and, by releasing 
the subject latent in it (durch Befreyung des Seyenden in ihm), he (251) 
lifts it back up to him, and by awakening <unfolding in it> an inner 
accord he rejoins it to himself. 

But even that first being (jenes erste Seyn), to which the spiritual 
in God had wedded itself, cannot be called divine in the most precise 
sense of the word <but only in the broadest>. True, it is its own nature 
that the primal being (das Wesen) seeks to realize in that state <before it 
breaks through to the decision to create>. But this nature cannot <strictly 
understood> be called fully divine, because <before the creation God has 
not yet revealed himself as God> the primal being reveals itself as God 
only by overcoming its nature. Visible nature, the nature of the present 
age, is not anywhere near to being the primordial being regarded as such, 
but is that being only insofar as it has already been subordinated to what 
is higher and made into the foundation of the spirit world. As one of the 
earliest words out of the East put it, primordial nature could not speak 
for itself; it was creation that added the animating breath necessary to 
speech. But with this addition, being itself no longer behaves the way it 
did in the time when it alone was dominant; to become pronounceable 
it had to be reduced to the status of a consonant, assuming thereby a 
subordinate position; only when paired with a vowel does it become 
pronounceable. Only then is it spoken. 


10. Ezechiel. 
11. Phidias. 
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Creation certainly entails the subordination and lowering of nature 
(also absolute: also in nature <yes, equally so> the lowering is an eleva- 
tion), just as for God (whereby God is understood as that which has 
being, or God as spirit) creation is an elevation. But it is important to 
note that the subordination of nature <to the spirit world> is <however> 
not to be thought of first and foremost as something that has been forced 
on it. It is instead to be thought of as something that it has submitted 
to voluntarily, everywhere and in all of its phases: for in the presence of 
God, after he has overcome <overcome and conquered> the necessity of 
his own nature, everything arises with the greatest spontaneity. Thus if 
the lowering of nature occurs simultaneously with the elevation of the 
spirit, the two condition each other equally and mutually. <If nature 
can be subordinated only to the same degree (252) as spirit lifts itself 
above her, then the reverse holds as well: the lowering of nature is just 
as much the condition of the elevation of the spirit as the raising up of 
spirit is the condition of the subordi(nation) ... > It is no one-sided 
process: nature is not <something> simply sediment of the spirit world 
<as so many of those maintain who .. . >. One does not arise from the 
other. Both spheres arise equally from one common middle point and by 
virtue of one and the same decision. Given that most traditional thinkers 
were happy to proceed from the higher principle in order to deduce the 
lower from it, it is hardly surprising that the opinion arose, according 
to which the spirit world comes first, while nature can be regarded as 
resulting from some strange aberration or something deposited by spirit 
(per dejectionem). But such a one-sided process goes entirely against the 
<laws> nature of any living development. For even in chemical dissolu- 
tion any sediment that is formed as a deposit is accompanied by a cor- 
responding liquefaction and vice versa. A plant grows (though with the 
help of the sun) in an entirely similar way!’ <as we have described>. It 
lifts its nobler side skyward, just as it sinks its root into the depths and 
conversely. Beginning a process of growth within an organism is impos- 
sible without catabolism, whereby something higher is broken down, 
leaving a deposit even as it releases energy. Something existing gets lain 
down as the ground for further development. The Greek verb” that the 


12. [Marginal comment: can be used more effectively much later] 


13. I assume from the context that Schelling has in mind the verb for to create, which 
in New Testament Greek would be xtitw. For a good example of exactly what he had 
in mind, see Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 8:19-22. 
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New Testament writers used in conjunction with the creation, and here 
again scripture turns out to be far more profound than Christian doctrine, 
unites as a matter of fact the different senses of deposited sediment: both 
laying something down as a ground and making a beginning. <and as 
lowering cannot be thought of without a corresponding lifting up . . . > 
But God himself cannot be lifted up as spirit without his nature being 
simultaneously lowered. Thus nature and the spirit world are equally 
primordial. Even in their breaking apart, they arise in tandem. 

(253) With this, we have established the most important essential 
terms of the contents of the following book. 

The history of all that has arisen in the present age, just as the 
age itself, has <necessarily> a double meaning. It is simultaneously the 
history of nature and the history of spirit. 

Nature <which is the stairway> is the presupposition of the spirit 
world. It is the presupposition in the very specific sense that it is the 
<foundation> ground, above which spirit lifts itself, and <on which 
alone> on which, as the foundation, everything is anchored. 

But it is however always a simultaneous process, through which the 
two arise and are unfolded.'* For that reason also it would seem <thus> 
that the history of both must be told together. 

<Why is this impossible?> 

For a being that stood in the middle point of the two worlds, 
this would undoubtedly be the way to proceed. But man, while from a 
certain vantage point <appearing as> the mediator between nature and 
spirit, is still not a mediator in the sense that he achieves in both a 
spiritual . . . <real unity of both> <that the spirit world is for us future> 
<that the world that is disclosed to us is something past in relationship 
to the spirit world, so that the spirit world is then for us future>. But 
this does not necessarily mean that humanity is fully cut off from the 
future, <which, yes> to which life <that which> <that for us is present> 
is joined as if it were a stairway, a series of steps or potencies. The path 
of humanity proceeds from nature to the spirit world. Thus philosophy 
as well can only climb up to the <spirit world> spiritual realm that 


14. [As in the plant, which without the sun could also not . . .] 


15. [Marginal comment: Thus for humanity as we find ourselves, only one of these worlds 
is present and real; the other we perceive as future. The reason why that is the case 
and why human beings are not equally spiritual and . . . capable of seeing into both, is 
something that we cannot explain here. It is enough to establish that this is the case.] 
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transcends the senses by way of the ladder of <nature> the senses; <and 
the relationship between the two worlds> the history of nature is the 
necessary presupposition of a history or science of the spirit world <and 
all knowledge but (254) immediate knowledge of the higher world is 
what is denied us>!© <in this relationship what for us comes can only 
be established as real on the foundation of what comes first.>!” 

The present book for that reason will necessarily be divided into 
two parts, whereby the history of nature must come first. Here is the real 
cause of scandal in the philosophical science of the past. What causes 
metaphysics so often to go astray is the smug self-conceit (Eigendiinkel)!® 
that leads people to want to skip over all of the mediating steps that 
nature lays out, in order to take on <immediately>, with universal 
concepts void of all reality, the most cerebral and supersensible objects 
of thought. <leading to a confession of complete ig(norance)> The 
true power of genuine knowledge derives from the reverse procedure 
that seeks its foundation in nature.!? Without a preliminary history 
of nature, human beings must remain a mystery to themselves, nigh 
impenetrable. This must be much more the case for the higher world 
of spirit, which, apart from humanity, appears to have no point of con- 
nection with the earth.”° 

But even in relationship to nature we human beings do not stand 
in the center. We can hope to arrive at some knowledge of the whole, 
but only from the limited perspective of the corner of the universe we 
inhabit. Beginning in that case from below, and reaching, with the help 
of a slowly ascending method, for <those> distant and scarcely intimated 


16. [Marginal comment: <It has been hereby sufficiently explained why this book must 
be divided into two parts and why the first part on the history of nature must precede 
everything else.>] 


17. [Marginal comment: <This is the reason why the book that follows falls into two 
parts, with the preliminary part devoted to the history and development of nature.>] 


18. Kant often uses the word for a kind of blindness that, caused by selfishness, makes 
us unreasonably stubborn. 


19. [Marginal comment: <Nor is human life as we find it presently before us something 
that once emerged just as it is. An unthinkable past lies between us and our most remote 
ancestors. This in turn pre(supposes)>] 

20. [Marginal comment: <What will serve further in the introduction to what follows> 
<This is everything that could and must be remembered for the sake of a general intro- 
duction to the following book.>] 
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peaks, we can (255) never begin deeply enough or lay a sufficiently deep 
foundation for the bold construction we envision. For us consequently, 
the only suitable place to begin a history of the present is with the 
history of the earth. 

But every particular thing in the creation, and this includes the 
earth, has in turn its own epochs, its past, its present, and its future. The 
past that belongs specifically to the earth has not been touched on in the 
previous discussion of the universal past. To comprehend its particular 
nature and destiny and thereby also the nature and destiny of humanity, 
we have to extend our story back to the remote beginnings of the earth. 

Everything about the earth points back to a remote and distant 
past. We get glimpses of its primordial past from frightful ruins that bear 
witness to periods of savage destruction <in the most persisting . . . > 


[end of XXXII] 


3. Fragments from the Beginning of the Second Book 


[Xa, Xa I, Xa II, Xa II] 

(Xa) This personality is not a different being that is other than the 
first, but instead it is the same being, but now in another personality; 
therefore the identical principles are both in one and in the <second> 
other personality. They are identical not only qualitatively, but also 
numerically. What they were in B, they are again, but in a different 
relationship. This entails neither the annihilation of B nor its absolute 
repression; instead, B is simply posited as past in its relationship to A; 
it is past, yet in a way that still remains active insofar as it is supports 
ceaselessly the higher <different> unity that has come forth. 

With this higher unity, the time of the present begins. And 
because <the present is time as such> the present is the middle point 
of all time, it is the origin of time as such. In that higher unity there is 
everything that was in the primary unity, but unfolded now into a free 
relationship. I call the relationship free <already> insofar as it is here 
truly a twofold, with <the personal> the spiritual dimension no longer 
closed up in the natural but rather (256) standing in free opposition 
to it. For that reason the advancing process can still be represented as 
a process of division, though not as a division between elements that 
have achieved the same degree of reality. Instead, the division is like 
the separation between an enclosing and an enclosed, a kernel and 
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its husk. The entire process really consists in an actualization of the 
subject that has being (des Seyenden). Up until now it has only been a 
potency. With this emergence of spirit, a reversal occurs. The principle 
of objective being, previously dominant, is now reduced in its own turn 
to <mere> potency. It has been made subordinate to the spiritual. This 
reversal can be understood in terms of a polarity, whereby what previ- 
ously was inward and hidden now appears outwardly, while what was 
outward and visible has been swallowed up into inwardness. It has long 
been taught, even if most people have not been able to understand it, 
<that the creation is to be explained as a> that the world arose insofar 
as the inwardness of divinity was turned to the outside <and the outside 
was also thereby turned to the inside>. 

It has already been explained in the first book that nature and 
the spirit world can only arise together. They are the result of one and 
the same act. <In accord to the usual way of thinking, in which the 
descending . . . > Since people always find a descending direction easier 
to conceive than one that ascends, it is hardly a surprise that, among 
the different ways of imagining the creation, one of the more popular 
notions suggested that the spirit world preceded nature entirely, so that 
nature can be regarded, as it were, <as something sunken> as a kind 
of sediment <posited (per dejectionem) by a sinking down or decay> 
that arose through a process of decay <into paltry insignificance and 
nonbeing>. One has thus tried <to render comprehensible> to explain 
what differs by appealing to separate stages. But such a one-sided way of 
conceiving a process (as either going just up or down) goes against the 
nature of what has life. Even if the present world of externality arose 
through <something real being put down> sedimentation (per dejectio- 
nem), we still have to envision its actual beginning in terms of a kind 
of catabolism, that is, a process through which <something itself (257) 
previously> <something that was previously higher> a real existent is 
reduced or made into a foundation. To whatever has been laid down as 
a basis, there then corresponds something on the other side that is cor- 
respondingly elevated. The Greek verb that the New Testament writers 
used in conjunction with the creation unites as a matter of fact these 
different senses of lowering and lifting up. If a lifting up is not thinkable 
without a lowering down that precedes it, then the reverse holds as well: 
no debasement can be thought without an elevation that corresponds 
to it. The former is the condition of the latter, but, once the condition 
is given, the conditioned is also immediately posited. 
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We are therefore justified in saying that the universe (by which we 
have in mind not only the externally visible world but the spirit world 
as well) arises out of an original unity through a simultaneous lowering 
and raising. Nature arises out of the lowering of being (reducing it to the 
first potency); the spirit world arises from the elevation of that which 
has being <into active agency> into the active agent and forceful subject 
of being (ins thatlich-Seyende), as the second potency. 

That nature truly obtains its visible Gestalt only through this 
subordination to the spirit world, and that the entire process of nature 
itself becomes thinkable only if we assume the domination of spirit, 
are things that will be verified only by the entire succession of events 
that make up history. This can be adequately set forth, however, in a 
makeshift and general way. 

Everyone will have to concede that nature as a whole addresses 
itself to us more as something past (als ein Gewesenes), something that 
was, than as something actively present (ein Seyendes). Only to the degree 
that nature has <origin(nated)> given rise to mind does she appear as 
an active subject of being. Apart from that, nature appears as a bent and 
broken force. We can illuminate this in a more scientific way as follows. 

The strength of the first unity, one might say, is that it recognizes 
that it has been surpassed by a higher personality and so steps back into 
the past on its own; in accord to its effect or activity it is something 
past, a mere force (258) (potency). We can say in passing that precisely 
this may be the first sufficient explanation of the concept of force that 
has been called obscure with justification. The same can now also be 
said in the reverse manner. As something past or as a mere force, the 
<first potency> power of origination still remains effective, for without 
it everything would sink back into oblivion. The fact that it no longer 
exercises its former active power certainly does not mean that, as some- 
thing that passively endures (als Leidendes), it is no longer real. It is not 
past insofar as, by becoming inactive, it still always reaches”! into the 
present, which then allows it to reverse and give expression to itself: 
as something present, or to the degree that it reaches into the present, 
it bears the appearance of something passive and inactive. It manifests 
itself as what has been pushed back and overcome. 

This passively suffering dimension of reality that remains standing 
as an obscure primal force, something that still steps into the present, 


21. Reading hereinziehen for hereinsichen. 
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is nothing other than matter or exterior corporeality. Conversely we 
can say that matter is nothing other than the primal force of nature, 
which, although posited as something past, still turns its passively suf- 
fering aspect toward the present. 

Because outer materiality is <nothing other> the corporeal form, 
one can see that the process of creating external nature involved noth- 
ing other than the reduction of the once-commanding principle to the 
status of mere potentiality. 

To make the entire relationship visible, we shall draw a comparison 
(Gleichnis). In itself water is what fire is and fire is what water is. Fire 
does not cease to operate in water and everything that the water has, 
it has from fire. But fire as such is operant in water only as something 
cold and finished with (als Vergangenes), something that has withdrawn 
and hidden itself. As what stands behind the water, fire steps into the 
present only through water, that is, through its own passive element. 

The withdrawal into the past of the previously dominant principle 
of contraction, in view of its lost potency, shows itself visibly as the com- 
ing forth of matter. This and nothing else is the origin of corporeality. 
(259) Does this point of view not <first of all> explain that <secretive> 
mystical nature of matter, which in its <pure essentiality> utter purity, 
as often as it is made present, appears as a nonbeing that eludes under- 
standing (in accord to its effects) (only as something past)? Does it not 
straightaway stop being pure and essential, once it takes on qualities 
and forms? Isn’t this the key to understanding those deeply considered, 
but miraculous-seeming, expressions that one finds among writers of old 
whenever they try to disclose the nature (Wesen) of matter? 

(Xa I) How often we have been intrigued with the way Platonists, 
and Plotinus in particular, used to describe the enigmatic nature of mat- 
ter, even if they were never able to provide a <proper> explanation of 
it. This <successor of Plato> profound spirit never accepted the master’s 
notion of an unruly preexistent being (Wesen) that undermines order. 
As a result, he had to assume that everything began with what is most 
pure and complete. Because this was the case, he had no choice but to 
account for the existence of matter by positing a gradual attenuation 
of what is most complete. Even so, in other regards, he describes the 
nature of nonbeing with inimitable depth, for instance, when he asserts 
that matter takes flight from one who wants to comprehend it, while 
making itself to some extent present for those who do not seek to grasp 
it. When the understanding contemplates matter it becomes, as it were, 
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something other than itself, almost a not-understanding. This is similar to 
the way the eye, if it turns away from light so as better to see darkness, 
only discovers that it still cannot see it. For darkness is not something 
that one can see, either with light or without it. Matter is nothing other 
than a lack of all properties. When compared to measure, it is the mea- 
sureless; when compared to form, it is the formless <and what is most 
in need>. It is insatiable and, with one word, what is most in need, so 
that deprivation belongs to it essentially, not accidentally. 

It is for this reason that it made its appearance at the festival 
of Jupiter” under the Gestalt of Penia, as described in the myth of 
Diotima. If we remember correctly, (260) a later thinker (perhaps one 
of the Gnostics) even made use of the peculiar image of matter as itself 
not existing, as dwelling fully in the realm of nonbeing, peering up 
with curiosity at the world of real being, absorbing over time scattered 
images of the real. 

How much truth there is in such narratives is something that any 
person of understanding should be able to judge easily enough. 

<This way of regarding nature as the consequence of a degradation, 
lowering, or subordination, or, in other words, as a making past of the 
primordial unity that preceded it, should show sufficiently clearly that 
on the whole> 

<But precisely because nature in its present form arises out of the 
unity that preceded it only through degradation or subordination to the 
spiritual <something higher> sheds light on how little it can be our 
opinion, viewed in this manner, that... > 

<For just this reason that nature in its present form does not precede 
creation> <For just this reason that nature in its present form only arises 
out of the preceding unity to the degree that this unity is set back into 
potentiality or relegated to the past> <It is apparent out of this entire 
account that nature in its present form does not precede the creation> 

Nature <present and visi(ble)> is not reality or objective being as 
such, but rather being that has been reduced to the first potency. As 
such it constitutes a reality that is subordinated to something higher. 
For this reason, one can see clearly enough that the being <unity> that 
preceded creation is not to be regarded as simply identical with nature 


22. Schelling has in mind, of course, the speech of Diotima in Plato’s Symposium, though 
in Plato’s version Penia (or poverty) shows up, not at the festival of Jupiter, but at a 
festival commemorating the birth of Aphrodite. 
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in its present form. And, on the same account, one can also not enter- 
tain the reverse possibility, that nature in its present form <corporeal 
and external> could be regarded as the primordial husk of divinity. For 
nature received its present form precisely thereby that it ceased to be the 
husk of the original essence. <The declaration shows itself as scandal- 
ous that one exactly . . . > One cannot expect a more lifelike intuition 
(anschaulichere Erkenntnis) of the unity that preceded the world than 
<we have presented in> the one we have tried to present in the first 
book, as incomplete as it is. Indeed, it might even appear that we have 
taken our description too far, (261) despite its incompletion. After all, 
the unity has been posited as fully and completely past <as no longer 
having being>. Only such a real past can serve as the foundation of the 
present. Perhaps it is this natural feeling” that has kept people from car- 
rying out investigations of the time before the world. Science, of course, 
should shrink away from nothing. Even so, most people find it advisable 
nonetheless to stick with the general perception. In their defense, one 
might say that God himself has never sought to draw the memory of 
the deep past any nearer, preferring instead to cover it up through love. 
Having put it behind him, what could God want but that it should be 
regarded as <completely> truly past. Is it not similar in human beings? 
Once a higher personality becomes well grounded, one gives no more 
thought to the chaotic conditions that preceded it. 

But what should we say to those who infer that from this point 
of view nature in its present form will have to be regarded as a part of 
God or even as God himself? The principle that in” God himself is not 
identical with God has to be thought of as a still active and creative B. 
As for visible nature, it is no longer this active and creative B, but only 
a B that has been reduced to latency. The active and creative B has 
been repressed and is locked in darkness. Or what do we say to those 
others who embrace the view that nature as a completed object is in fact 
identical with God—or that God entirely actualized is in fact matter? 
What can we say other than that we are not able to understand even 
the slightest of what such a theory might really mean? 


23. That is, the natural feeling that the past must truly be past. To the degree that this 
is the case, one can infer that what motivates Schelling’s own investigations is exactly 
the opposite intuition, according to which, as William Faulkner put it, “The past is never 
dead. It is not even past.” 


24. Reading in for wie. 
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On the other hand, just as little as nature in its present form can 
be regarded as one with the unity that preceded the world, <it is just as 
little contradictory> it is nonetheless a certainty that <with the one> 
visible nature is nonetheless the same as that anterior unity, but with this 
difference alone: the principle that was previously still active has now 
been made subordinate by being reduced to passivity and mere potency. If 
B alone was operative in the unity that preceded time, and this is what 
is posited as something past in the present, then we can only conclude 
that the entire anterior unity (262) has also been posited as past. No 
division has taken place; the unity = B remains <with the only> just 
what it was before, with the one difference that has already been noted: 
what it previously was in the present, it is now in the past. What this 
means admittedly is that A too was a component of that anterior unity. 
Only now, however, has it been elevated into the second potency and 
thus into active intellectuality. A was in the unity that preceded the 
present but it was there as if it were not, or in a slumbering condition. 
For this reason the <present heightening actual(ization)> actualization 
of this A <not>, or its active scission from B, cannot be regarded as 
culminating in a complete separation (Trennung) out of it. For what was 
in something else but without having any effective power of its own can, 
when actualized, set itself apart while yet leaving the other the same 
whole that it was. Someone’s body, for instance, loses nothing once the 
spirit that previously slumbered in the physical awakens and begins to 
unfold itself. The unity would have suffered a genuine change, so that 
it would inwardly no longer be what it was before, only if the principle 
that now lifting itself above it had first had an active impact on it. 

Although in another relationship (insofar as it was understood 
to be active), nature, now standing opposed to the spirit world, was 
originally what came before spirit entirely. As such nature was the time 
before time or the old covenant; even now it relates to the spirit world 
as that which originated earlier, <so that it is its foundation or its own 
immediate past> or, expressed more precisely, even in the present age 
nature represents what spirit once was. What is fully present in the pres- 
ent age is spirit and what belongs to spirit. True to the law of historical 
<development> exposition, we shall not be able to advance to the history 
of the spirit world until after we have followed the history of natural 
evolution up until the point where it itself crossed over into the spirit 
world. This occurs once that in nature which truly is (das Seyende) has 
been entirely elevated to the present. 
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The overall intention of the entire <process of nature> creation 
is not to posit the real, for that was already posited by the past, but 
instead to establish the ideal by lifting the spiritual into reality. This 
holds equally for the ideal or what is in (263) itself and for what is 
insofar as it is enclosed in mere being or in the real. The final goal of 
<the creation> the process of the present is this: the Unity that first 
arose when A and B, the two principles, were united by B in a blindly 
necessary and unconscious way, should now realize itself as a free and 
conscious Unity. In this way the common essence of both (= X), up 
until then hidden, is realized as spirit and thus as the highest personality. 
As shown, this highest unity is only possible to the degree that <first> 
B is subordinate to A. Indeed, because the unity should be free, it is 
voluntarily subordinate. So from what is at first a B that is itself hid- 
den and has A hidden within it, precisely this A is raised up and made 
externally manifest. Now in exactly the same ratio we find that the 
spiritual always has B inside of it, while A is what has become external 
and revealed. In this way the two worlds flow together and the <A they 
share> A that has now been set free must for both of them be the bond 
that holds together what otherwise stands opposed. 

(Xa II) It will not seem strange to anyone, nor will it be regarded 
as an accidental feature of our method, if we begin also here, as always, 
the history of the epoch of the present with the history of nature. 
<climbing up from the visible world to the invisible as upon a ladder> 
Yes, it must even be allowed us to begin still more specifically <from 
a human standpoint>, just as in the stories of old, with the history of 
the earth. For if, to begin with, the path that climbs up from below 
is the only <correctly thinkable> possible way of viewing the matter, 
then we can be relatively unconcerned about just what we choose as 
our particular starting point. After all, one can arrive at the same center 
from any point on the circumference. Our particular standpoint in the 
creation still grants the <particular> advantage <for that path appears 
for a formation from below> that <we> the earth belongs undeniably 
among the most external organs of the entire great whole, <for those 
who stand higher it must be more difficult> a thought that is commonly 
regarded as demeaning for human beings. We, on the other hand, have 
a variety of reasons for regarding our earth-bound perspective as a great 
advantage for humanity, for unmistakably that being is (264) above all 
benefited that is determined before others to unite within itself the most 
extreme ends of existence. 
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The earth belongs to the subordinated category of <worlds, which 
are called> planets, that is, of those worlds in which the originally dark 
principle is still <entirely> most active. True to our general principles, 
we maintain that the planets, although they are now subordinated to the 
stars, are actually older.” We must conceive of the solar systems, well 
separated and structured as they are, to have originally been part of an 
unseparated and unstructured whole, something that developed into its 
present condition only slowly and through a free inner impulse.” Far from 
the planets being children of the stars, as if the stars produced them or 
as if they fell out of the stars in some distant primordial time, the real 
order is the reverse: the stars are the spawn of the primordially dark and 
unstructured whole that was internally torn and, struggling for order and 
structure, ultimately gave birth, through its longing, to light—or if not 
fully to light itself, then to that first point, onto which the higher essence, 
whose very nature is light and love and goodness, could project itself into 
the darkness. The description (from the first book) of the condition in 
which the original being found itself before it begat the Son (his “sun”) 
can now be immediately carried over to the primordial condition out of 
which the planets arose. Here too one can speak of a concealed essence 
that struggled to actualize itself; in it too conflict arose; we find that same 
alternation between expansion and contraction and therewith the same 
rotary movement in both the whole and in its parts, through which those 
parts that possessed the disposition and possibility for life strained hard 
for an independent and separate existence, but without ever being able 
to achieve it in any lasting way. A circular movement that penetrated 
into the smallest parts arose through the interplay of the affirming and 
expanding principle that strove to externalize and elevate itself with the 
countervailing principle that sought ever again to pull it back into the 
depths by negating and drawing it back tightly together. Like and like 


25. In asserting the priority of darkness over light, Schelling seems to be ignoring the fact 
that within the epoch of the past, which is when the physical universe was constituted, the 
absolutely first principle is that of a lucid purity (Lauterkeit) that shows itself as blinding 
light. In other words, it seems that he could just as well have maintained the opposite. 


26. Schelling is following Kant’s nebular hypothesis, which had been taken over and 
expanded by Laplace. One could argue that a truly radical version of the hypothesis (chaos 
before order) is given in quantum mechanics, in the idea that time and space and the 
entire physical universe are borne aloft by nothing more secure than probability waves. 
Peter Kleinert develops this viewpoint in Schellings Philosophie der Weltalter im neuen Licht 
(Norderstedt: Grin Verlag, 2010). 
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came together while unlike and unlike repelled one another. (265) But 
because both in the whole and in the parts there was never more than 
a presentiment of the higher unity, which itself always remained absent, 
it was impossible for the whole to win for itself an enduring Gestalt. 
<Insofar as out of each> The possibility of a future organic whole lay 
within it, but what was missing was the affirming and confirming unity, 
through which alone it could first be elevated into actuality. 

When after long periods of futile struggle light was finally born, 
and when in the great whole the hour was struck for the birth of this 
individual whole, the obscure primordial force retreated in the face of 
the higher being back into the past. Even so, it still always continued to 
act, though now as something past. In this way it remained as the car- 
rier and ground of the higher force. For that reason, after the emergence 
of the higher unity, the revolving movement of the original rotation 
remained constant in the orbit of the planets, with the only difference 
that from now on the gravitational force played a purely supportive role. 
<Rest, law, orderliness> In this way, the originally wild and disorderly 
movement became moderated and ordered, and both competing forces 
at work in the movement came into a suitable and stable relationship 
with one another. Even the unfurling centrifugal force could not seek 
complete liberation by willing the destruction of the negating force (of 
gravity). For if there were no force to hold it back, it would fully and 
completely unite itself with the object of its greatest desire, and in this 
way it would perish in a higher sphere. But held back and ever again 
drawn together, it experiences in this continual exchange of distance 
and approach the bliss of union, without having to sacrifice thereby its 
own selfhood. 

Here we can raise a strong challenge to the mistaken conception 
that has been accepted now for centuries, to which we ourselves have 
<also> for too long fallen prey, <which although already for a long time> 
<which we in our other opinions> that gravity is the one uniform force 
which draws the earth and the other planets toward the sun. <Already 
before> Already for a long time this way of looking at the matter has 
been contradicted by the <correct> undeniable viewpoint that gravity 
represents the self-centeredness of bodies as such. (266) The striving of 
the earth toward its superior, the sun, is without question a striving that 
has an elevated spiritual significance, one that is opposed to its in-itself- 
being. It is thus false, although a thousand times repeated, that it is one 
and the same force that draws bodies toward the earth and draws the 
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earth toward the sun. This much-lauded fancy of Newton <must from 
a higher point of view> will be relegated to the class of mere fancies, 
where it belonged from the beginning. For here everything is in fact the 
reverse of what was long believed. Gravity, which Newton designated 
as the centripetal force, is actually the centrifugal force of a body, the 
force that turns inward and thus away from the center. That this way 
of viewing gravity is alone what conforms to truth, <lets itself> is what 
we want to show in the present context by bringing forth a few of the 
most evident explanations. 

The primary force of the original being (Wesen), and thus also of 
nature, is the force of being in itself, of resting (or depending) only on 
itself. If we had not presupposed such a force with regard to the primordial 
being, <we would not have> <for ourselves, since it> it would have been 
incapable of grounding anything outside of itself, but would instead have 
remained hovering in emptiness. <It itself appears> It is itself ground of 
existence, sufficient to itself, resting alone in itself. <This is the force 
that goes by the name of the aseity of the primordial being in particular 
to> And if there were not such a force in every other being, enabling 
it to be in itself and to rest upon itself, any trace of individuality or 
idiosyncrasy would fall away. Independence, the strength to stand on 
one’s own, to be held up by oneself, is what is primary, not only in the 
primal being, but rather in every being that has its own particular and 
characteristic existence. 

If we assume the contrary of what we are assuming here, then we 
would not be able to attribute an independent existence to any earthly or 
natural body. Instead, everything would have the ground of its constancy, 
of its consistency, in something outside of itself. One has sought something 
like this in the earth as a whole, (267) <gravity as> so that the weight of 
a particular body, what draws it to the earth, has been regarded as proof 
of its complete lack of independence. <Were it to become> But if the 
center of a body lies in the earth as a whole, then what does the earth 
rest upon? Here too an answer can always be given. The earth does not 
have any strength in itself to be, for it rests upon the still higher center 
of the sun. But by the same logic, it too lacks the force to hold itself 
up. The <usual> common doctrine remains nonplussed. Given that the 
heavens are sufficiently immeasurable, it simply finds for the sun, and for 
the thousands upon thousands of suns beyond that, somewhere a massive 
star to hold them all in place. With the Newtonian system of gravity, 
particularly with the embellishments added by Kant and Lambert, this is 
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the way it goes into infinity. Wherever one comes to a stopping place, 
one either assumes something dependent on nothing (independent) as 
the ultimate or, better, one assumes something genuinely self-dependent. 
The first is irrational; the second is irreconcilable with current notions. 
That the Newtonian gravitational system leads to an imaginary empty 
infinity by pushing away any explanation we seek in the present into a 
series that spreads out into infinity is already proof enough that <that 
entire> this theory rests on completely false premises. For nothing at all 
can be true that leads to the concept of that false infinity. 

(Xa III) If we want to avoid this necessary consequence, we must 
concede that every particular planet and indeed every particular body 
has within itself the power to be and for its sheer existence needs noth- 
ing outside of itself. 

This power of being in itself is nothing other than gravity. A physical 
body that falls toward the earth does not fall because it is drawn toward 
it, but because it is in itself the same as what the whole earth is, namely 
something likewise self-sufficient, and because it <that is, the same place, 
the place, or the middle> tries to set itself on the place <the earth> (268) 
that the earth likewise claims for itself, by virtue of its own indwelling, 
individual capacity. A body falls, or exerts pressure on bodies that stand 
below it, only because it is not in the place that it would like to claim. 
Even if the entire rest of the earth were annihilated, it would still sink 
down toward the same <point> place, without being drawn by the <no 
longer existing> earth. It claims through its own power the place that, 
falling, it now seeks. Nothing is being transferred from the earth over 
into the body and from the body into the earth, but rather the body as 
a part of the earth, and to this degree the earth itself in miniature, does 
the same thing in itself that the earth also does on a larger scale. The 
earth itself and every part of it seek in the same way to occupy their 
proper place. The force of selfhood as a force that draws together and 
limits is the opposite of all space. For this reason, notwithstanding its 
tendency to contract, it expands or is ordained to expand, in an effort 
to abolish space. It <creates> . . . through this striving the place as a 
determination or limitation of space. Thus in physical bodies, the power 
of being in itself cannot express itself in any other way <as through> 
<the force of staying in place> than by striving to claim its own place.” 


27. [Marginal comment: The origin of space, first how it is impossi(ble) with a carry(ing) 
force] 
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Gravity is thus nothing other than the place-claiming power of 
bodies. Every being gravitates originally simply in itself? toward itself, 
not toward or in anything else that is outside of it. If it were left com- 
pletely to itself it would not fall toward anything outside of it, but only 
into itself, that is, it would close itself up fully, cutting itself off from 
anything external. Such gravitating into itself was the original condition 
of the primordial being that we have tried to describe in the previous 
book. Precisely this constitutes the original and beginning condition of 
every being. 

(269) With regard to the earth, gravitation does not mean that it 
is being pulled toward the sun, but that it is instead claiming its own 
place in the universe. If this is the case, then it is evident that <the 
movement of the earth toward the sun or its centripetal> gravitation 
really amounts to the earth’s centrifugal force in relationship to the sun 
and its centripetal force in relationship to itself. This shows that here 
too the magnificent Keppler <far truer>, who was once moved to think 
of the ebb and flow of the ocean in terms of an attraction but without 
holding onto the thought, surpassed Newton in his presentiment that 
the pull of the earth toward the sun should best be understood as the 
pull of love, of desire, and of sympathy. With a word, he recognized in 
it a higher, spiritual phenomenon. 

What will always remain remarkable about Newton, serving as 
the key to his historical significance, is that he devoted his thoughts so 
specifically to the two great (and perhaps only real) principles of nature, 
gravity and light. With regard to both, he found it necessary to introduce 
conceptions that brought about the death <of any right view of nature> 
of viewpoints that once defined the legitimacy of how we view nature. 
As if <not also here> things simply had to be this way, Newton dragged 
down the conception of light, while elevating that of gravity, regarding 
the first in too corporeal and the second in too spiritual a manner. <For 
if it> Through <the particular view> his theory of gravity in particular, 
the true and proper direction of all life became completely skewed. It 
violates all right feeling that what human beings can only see as the 
higher and the elevated <the sun> must now be regarded as something 
beneath us.”? On the ladder toward ever higher suns that he has put in 
place, he has made it our destiny to have to climb downward instead 


28. Reading the repetition of in sich selbst as a transcription error. 


29. That is, as something we, as earth-bound creatures, are constantly falling toward. 
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of upward. The natural direction of all life is to go upward, the direc- 
tion of all death is to go downward. Yet for Newton it is the opposite. 
The force that strives downward, is on his understanding the force that 
carries us upward toward the light and the (270) sun; for him there is 
actually no up. Or, even more, what is less is for him what is above, 
while what is more complete he regards as down from us. On his view, 
everything in nature strives downward. For him, there is in truth only 
one direction, the one that leads down. No direction leads upward. Is 
it any wonder that after such a massive disorientation of the sciences, 
everything else should be perverted in the same proportion? 

After Newton defined the force that holds the planets in a certain 
distance from the sun as centripetal, he required another cause to explain 
the centrifugal motion. It is well enough known where he looked for 
this. <From two equivalent forces one can show easily enough that the 
construction ... > Anyone familiar with the usual formulas will see 
clearly enough how Newton made use of his own analytically sophis- 
tic mathematics to accomplish the construction of planetary rotation 
from two countervailing but equivalent mechanical forces. Whereas he 
understood these forces as if they were essentially the same but simply 
turned in opposing directions, a real, comprehensible construction is 
not possible without qualitatively different forces, that is, without one 
force that relates itself to the other in a subordinate and load-bearing 
fashion, so that the force it serves can be understood as something truly 
different, as its own higher potency. The load-carrying force is nothing 
other than the place-claiming force or gravity. It is not equivalent with 
the higher force, but, in relationship to it, is ground, subordinate, and 
past.?! Gravity pulls the earth into the depths, that is, back into itself, 
similar to the force in people that makes them incapable of elevating 
themselves, leading to effects that, if not offset by a counteraction, can 
be described as complete degeneracy. 


30. In other words, we find ourselves falling into the earth, which is itself understood as 
falling into the sun, which in turn must be construed as falling into the galaxy, etc. In 
the Newtonian system there is only fallen (and constantly falling) nature. As sublime 
in their turnings as the heavenly bodies may appear, with the early morning display of 
solar levitation as just an example, they are in fact only so many variations of an apple 
that falls from a tree. Schelling discerns in the Newtonian revolution the source of all 
of the reductionist tendencies of modern science. 


31. [Marginal comment: Just as a person is free only after having established the correct 
ground, both in knowing and in] 
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By virtue of gravity, the earth claims its place in the solar system. 
By virtue of the higher force in it, it is always nudged outward, but 
within strict limits. This view leads finally to the observation that the 
stars <which have the most limited actual content>, in which (271) the 
corporeal forces are either weaker or else have been more completely 
overcome, are much less tied to a place. Indeed, the comets are even 
given license to wander from one solar system to the other. For given 
that the force which creates corporeality is actually nothing other than 
the confinement to a particular place, the nature of spirit, which is set 
free from this force, is precisely to be unlimited by place or by space. 
The actual cause then of the rotation as such can for this reason only 
lie in a vital or, properly understood, a spiritual activity. This is because 
the impetus for movement must be distinguished from the force that 
grounds it not only by its effects but by the fact that it represents a higher 
potency.” As we have already made clear, a revolving orbit cannot be 
explained by resorting to two forces that differ only by the direction of 
their pull. What is required is the kind of real duality that only comes 
into play where two forces are substantially opposed to one another. The 
one will be intrinsically negative, the other intrinsically positive. The 
one (the first potency) will form an antecedent and conditional role. 
The other (the second potency) will be consequential. Because the first 
can be regarded more specifically as a corporeal force, the second can be 
called spiritual, for only the spiritual constitutes the higher potency of 
the corporeal. This concept of a second (272) principle would confirm 
itself thereby that it is equivalent to a desire or appetite <which lies at 
the basis of everything spiritual> <in relationship to> <losing energy>. 
When satisfied, it is extinguished, and when not satisfied <showing itself 


32. [Marginal comment: The real cause, what affirms and posits the rotation, is a vital 
activity, which the first force <everywhere> only serves as a grounding limitation. Accord- 
ing to the highest expression, <we can call this spiritual activity a striving> one will 
not want to <express> call it anything short of love. Were one to choose, as would be 
proper, a more specific symbolic expression for this activity, I can think of nothing more 
appropriate than the analogue with the operation of electricity, at least as long as we 
are still not fully exercised in the conceptual apparatus for a higher and more spiritual 
activity. What keeps getting in the way is either the false understanding of gravity or 
a tendency to avoid altogether a discussion of the spiritual. For if this is the cause, as 
cannot be denied, for why the earth] 
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in everything>, it flares up all the more powerfully. From which one 
can infer that its alternating effects <arising with the first principle> 
are active in both principles <which gives rise to the rotation>.. . 


[Manuscript ends abruptly.] 


4. Sketch of a Continuation of the Dialogue “Clara” 
[The Fleeting Glimpse into the Future] 
PORT Betmeno che ach Dialogue (cheering tanai 
SPRING 


Oh, Spring, season of longing, with what lust for life do you fill the 
heart! The realm of spirits pulls us to one side, making us feel that true 
bliss can only consist in the most soulful inwardness of life. From the 
other side it is nature that calls. With its thousandfold magic, it lures 
heart and senses back to life in the external world. Is it not cruel that 
neither the inner nor the outer suffices to fulfill us, while yet so few are 
capable of uniting both inside themselves! And yet at bottom it is one 
and the same life, even if under two different forms. Why could those 
forms not have been joined together from the beginning to make one 
undivided life? Why was this not our lot? 

You say that it is humanity’s own fault that the two realms have 
been split apart. I have no choice but to believe you, since I see no 
other way of explaining it. But does that mean that the two will never 
again be brought into harmony? Will the time never come when the 
outer might embody and even glorify the inner, so that both together 
can constitute one indestructible life? (. . . with the outer so completely 
penetrated by the inner that the inner <suffuses> can be revealed as 
the soul of the outer?) 

But is it not already the case that everything in nature as it is 
presently constituted completes itself in three stages? Is not the first force 
of nature <which for itself alone (273) is only directed toward... > 
directed only to the individual <and mutually exclusive> egoistic sub- 
sistence of things? Has a higher force not been opposed to that force 
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from the beginning, one that strives toward its spiritualization, toward 
the soulful inwardness and unity of its being? And is it not the case 
that at a still higher stage both of these forces are reconciled in one and 
the same being that, as a living organism, is always in motion, open to 
the world around it, even as it subsists in itself? Is it not the case that 
the same forces that in inorganic beings are still separate and opposed 
to one another now show themselves in organic beings as unified and 
synchronized? But are these not the same forces that, now in a higher 
sense, keep alive the antagonisms of our present lives? Is it not true that 
in this regard we still find ourselves standing at the first stage of life? 
Can death not be regarded as the victory of the spiritualizing power and 
thus an elevation to a still higher level or potency? 

But what about in the great whole that is nature? Is the genuinely 
organic stage ever to be attained for the whole of nature as it has already 
been achieved within the small circles of a lower life? We can discern three 
stages or potencies as existing simultaneously and next to one another 
in nature. Should we not also be able to show how, one after another, 
they step forth in time, so that the same stages that are represented in 
space can be recognized in time as well? How should we understand 
the threefold connection between soul, body, and spirit, or how can we 
understand their completion, if, in life here and now, the body holds both 
spirit and soul captive, while in the condition after death the spirit can 
be regarded as set free? What of the soul, shall it never be elevated into 
its true nature? Will the soul not enter its dominion once the compet- 
ing forces of body and spirit have been completely reconciled, revealed 
finally as forms of one and the same undivided <and for that reason first 
completely blissful> life? Bliss is freedom and the dominion of the soul. 
As long as the soul is subordinated to spirit, while the body is swallowed 
up by its opposite, it will be impossible to speak of complete bliss. 

It is impossible to believe that all of corporeal nature was drawn up 
out of nothingness and will one day return to nothingness, leaving spirit 
alone to continue for eternity. Corporeality is not incompletion. Instead, 
once the body (274) becomes infused by the soul it will reach the fullness 
of its completion. The mere life of the spirit can never satisfy the heart. 
There is something in us that thirsts after essential reality. Our thoughts 
will come to rest only with the attainment of ultimate unity. Unified life 
must follow upon divided life. The ultimate peace of the soul can be found 
only where externality achieves its completion. An artist cannot rest in 
the mere thought of his work, but rather only in its corporeal embodiment. 
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Anyone who is afire with an ideal wants to see it revealed in a corporeal 
and visible form. In the same way, the goal of all longing is corporeality 
perfected in the reflection and mirror of the perfectly spiritual. 

This is roughly the way Clara spoke with us while, in the first 
days of spring, we <had climbed the mountain> found ourselves on the 
mountain, from which she could peer over into the beloved land of her 
native region. The broad lowlands had been transformed into a sea of 
blossoms and light. Everything was swimming in new air and enchant- 
ment. It was one of those decisive moments (Augenblicke), when, seized 
by the omnipotence of life in nature, we seemed to enjoy an eternal 
present, in which nothing could possibly do us harm. 

Do not be surprised at the sudden speech, she said, after we had 
remained quiet for a while. We have often had much to say about mat- 
ters of the future, but I found I simply could not rest until I directed my 
thoughts toward the goal of all ages. The coming of spring has called 
forth these blossoms from everything that I have thought and hoped. 
It has dawned on me in such a profound and heartfelt way that we are 
children of nature. By virtue of our first birth we belong to her and can 
never fully let her go. Indeed, if nature did not belong to God, then 
neither could we. If nature could not become one with God, then our 
own union with him would either be incomplete or entirely impossible. 
No, we are not alone in our quest. Nature in its entirety yearns for God, 
from whom she was taken away in the beginning. 

True, nature now stands under the law of externality. She too, like 
everything that lives within her, must traverse both forms of life, one 
after the other, which, in accord with her destiny, she is unable (275) 
to unite. But there will come a time when she will be able to dissolve 
the fixed structure of the world into spirituality. At that time, only the 
outward form will fall away. The inner strength and essentiality will 
persist, so that they might be revealed anew in their glory. The divine 
fire that lies concealed within her will one day gain the upper hand 
until it consumes everything that has been introduced into nature from 
the outside by the violent repression of her true inner core. Restored to 
her original condition, nature will no longer be the arbitrary mechanism 
she has become, one that stifles and imprisons the divine forces within 
her. Instead, the spiritual and the divine will spontaneously and freely 
come together within her purified heart. 

I speak of course as one who merely intuits (die nur ahndet), not as 
one who has knowledge. Here too, to grasp the elevation and completion 
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of matter, we will first have to take seriously its current debasement and 
incompletion. Only after investigating those qualities through which 
matter seems to be, and in truth actually is, opposed to the spiritual, 
can we begin to comprehend other qualities through which matter and 
spirit will one day be joined in One Living Being (Ein Wesen). 


[Notes from the back side of the spring fragment] 


1. Reality of the spirit world (of the past) 
2. Complete humanity of the spirits. 
3. The diversity of its representations. 
I. Clairvoyance in general 
II. In particular, wherein it consists 
a) In contrast with science; everything immediate, nothing medi- 
ate; perhaps something from the hierarchy of the sciences. 
Everything in the immediacy of feeling. 
b) Without struggle—the lasting peace; where even sins are 
abolished. 
c) No memory of things as absent. No past. 
d) The soulful inwardness of community from the last section. 
II. Whether the condition Cl(airvoyance) is also applicable to dam- 
nation and whether there is an intermediary condition between 
bliss and utter wretchedness (Seligkeit und Unseligkeit)? 
IV. On the where? 


wa 


Abgrund, der 


ahn(d)en 
Ahn(d)ung, die 
Anfang, der 


Angst, die 


Anmut(h), die 
Anziehung, die 
sich aufschlieBen 
sich ausbreiten 
auseinandersetzen 


ausflieBende 


Glossary 


abyss (to the degree that the deepest ground can have 
no ground underlying it, ground itself is ultimately 


Abgrund) 
to divine or intuit, to anticipate 
intuition, presentiment 


beginning (the result of a powerful contraction that 
gives being its weight and density, the beginning 
is never something simply left behind; the truest 
beginning is thus eternal, so emphatically so that 
spirit itself must at bottom always remain nature) 


anxiety (it is the most fundamental of feelings, since 
it is rooted in the claustrophobic contraction at the 
center of being itself; it comprises everything from 
the high-energy agitation that one finds in the world 
of subatomic particles to the metaphysical anxiety 
of feeling trapped in existence) 


grace, charm 

attraction 

to open oneself up 

to spread out, to expand 

to take apart, to bring to light, to confront 


flowing outward 
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aussprechen 


Aussprechliche, 
das 


Band, das 


Begierde, die 
Besonnenheit, die 


BewuBtsein, das 


Contraction, die 
darstellen 
Dasein, das 


Dialektik, die 


Doppelwesen, ein 


Dualisi(e)rung, die 


Eigenheit, die 


Einfalt, die 
Einheit, die 


Glossary 


to express or pronounce (literally: to speak out) 


what can be expressed (insofar as possible predicates 
are separated out of the original dark ground and 
can be related back to it as to their subject) 


bond, connection, link (it is both the copula in a 
judgment and the soul in an organism) 


craving, appetite 
sobriety 


consciousness, awareness (organically unfolded out 
of the original lucid purity at the bottom of eternity, 
it cannot be made or fabricated; while it can be 
mechanically simulated, it cannot be mechanically 
produced) 


contraction 
to present 
existence, being there 


dialectic (contrasted with Erzählung or straightfor- 
ward narrative, Dialektik comes close to what Plato 
called the “second sailing,” that second-best method 
that the thinker resorts to when direct seeing and 
straightforward exposition are obscured) 


a double-being 


splitting into two (more than a mere separation, 
it is the way identity manifests itself, just as this 
occurs in a simple judgment such as “this is that”) 


what is one’s own, singularity (the principle of 
selfhood disrupts harmony with the whole, yet, 
paradoxically enough, harmony can be restored only 
when one acts freely, that is, in complete accord 
with one’s Eigenheit) 


simplicity 


unity 


Einung, die 
einschließen 
Einschließung, die 
empfängen 


Entscheidung, die 


sich entschließen 


Entwicklung, die 


erzählen 
Erzählung, die 


erzeugen 


Ewige, das 


Expansion, die 
Folge, die 


Freiheit, die 
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union 

to contract, to include, to enclose 
contraction 

to receive, to be impregnated 


decision, cutting off competing alternatives (only 
truly attained where selfhood dissolves and complete 
openness is attained; here the will wills what it 
must) 


resolve 


development, unfolding (the unravelling through time 
of what was always already “folded into” eternity) 


tell, narrate 
story, narrative 


to produce, to generate (has a wider meaning than 
zeugen, which is to beget in an act of procreation) 


the eternal (insofar as the eternal is a being, it can 
be thought of as two-layered: on the one hand, it is 
the pure eternity of the Absolute; on the other hand, 
it is the eternal past, into which all of the powers 
and tensions are folded that are slowly unfolded 
once time itself breaks forth; in the eternal, all of 
this is completely unconscious; time is what lifts 
the eternal into consciousness) 


expansion 
succession or sequence, consequence 


freedom (given in its purity only in what towers 
above being, freedom begins to actualize itself in the 
conflict between competing wills; it completes its 
actualization, however, only in the kind of creative 
action that fully accords to one’s nature; in other 
words, born out of a rift with necessity [being], 
freedom is realized not in the exercise of “choice,” 
but only where necessity is affirmed) 
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Gegenwart, die 


Geist, der 


Geisterwelt, die 


gelassene Wonne 


Gelassenheit, die 


Gemiit(h), das 


Gesicht, das 


Gott, der 


Gottheit, die 
Grund, der 


Grund der Existenz, 


der 
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the present (the always abiding “now” that stands at 
the center of anything, whether of something quickly 
transient or of the entire universe; it constitutes the 
true origin of time, always positing a past behind it 
and a future before it; it is one of the three “ages 


of the world”) 


spirit (always more heart than mind, spirit is rooted 
in desire, infused with personality, and capable of 
anything from raging madness and diabolical inten- 
sity to the calm and dignity of what is holy and 
good) 


the spirit world (as the world of the beyond that 
lies on the other side of death, the spirit world is, 
for us, a remote phantasmagoria accessible only 
through dream and imagination; in itself, however, 
it is a world of clarified corporeality that is more 
real than our own; it is, in other words, the world 
of the absolute future, the last of the world’s ages, 
the fully distilled product of the purgatorial process 
of time) 


calm bliss (used to describe the nirvana-like condi- 
tion of the lucid purity that is eternity) 


letting go, releasement, composure 


temperament, disposition, Heart (it refers to the wide 
range of feelings and emotions that slowly emerge 
out of the play of forces that constitute nature) 


vision, dream image (the more common meaning 
is simply “face”) 


god, God (demonic denial in his eternally hidden 
ground and condition, God first attains divinity in 
the act of creation) 


divinity 
ground, reason 


the dark ground of existence, the material condition 
of life and divinity 


Innigkeit, die 


lauter 


Lauterkeit, die 


leiden 
Leidende, das 
Liebe, die 


Lust, die 


Materie, die 


menschlich 


Mitwissenschaft, 


die 


Natur, die 


Nebelsterne, die 


Nichtseyende, das 


Nichtwollen, das 


Offenbarung, die 
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interiority, ardency, intimacy (in an attempt to hold 
these moments together, I generally translate Innigkeit 
as “soulful inwardness”) 


sheer, lucid 


lucid purity, immaculateness, unblemished perfection 
(used to describe the empty heart of eternity, it is 
a perfection so complete that it remains untouched 
by whether the universe exists or not; it is reflected 
in the innocence of a child) 


suffer 
what endures or suffers 


love (the communal intercourse of souls that are 
fully open to one another, its universalization is the 
final goal of history) 


desire, lustful desire 


matter (in opposition to Neoplatonism, which makes 
matter the dead residue of emanating spirit, for 
Schelling it arises from the very contraction that 
constitutes the principle of true beginning; as such 
it is mater, replete with the life-giving power of the 
mother) 


human or humanly, like a real person 


participatory knowledge (it is the knowledge hidden 
away in the heart [Gemiit]; while it derives from the 
eternal past that is the root of all living beings, it 
can be recovered only through a process of clarifica- 
tion that unfolds in the art of inner dialogue) 


nature 
nebula 
nonbeing 
nonwilling 


revelation 
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Palingenesie, die 


Persönlichkeit, die 


Rad, der 


Reinheit, die 


sanftgebrochen 
Sanftmut, die 
Schärfe, die 
scheiden 
Scheidung, die 
Seele, die 


Sehnsucht, die 
Selbstheit, die 
Seyende, das 
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palingenesis (the regenerative power of nature and 
history, made possible to the degree that matter, far 
from being dead, is the source of life) 


personality 


turning wheel (the image of a wheel is used to 
describe the repetitive movement that, because it 
gets nowhere, is inseparable from eternity; it is the 
condition of time that must be “opened up” by the 
innovative act of creation) 


purity (because it can be the result of a process of 
cleansing, it lacks the depth of the original lucid 
purity of eternity; even so, its attainment is crucial 
if insight into the latter is ever to be achieved) 


gently subdued 

gentleness 

sharpness, severity 

to cut, break off 

division, divorce, separation, scission 


soul (if spirit is self-conscious reflection, soul is the 
hidden unity of all things; the unconscious recep- 
tacle of all knowledge and goodness with which the 
philosopher is in constant dialogue, it will reveal its 
treasures only in a future beyond this world when the 
tyranny of intellect and spirit is finally overcome) 


longing 
selfhood 


that which is, the one that is, being that really 
is—the mystery of the word is alleviated somewhat 
when one realizes that there is a parallel construction 
for any German verb: das Denkende is that which 
thinks, das Fliessende is that which flows, das Wis- 
sende is that which knows. The term is central to 
Schelling’s entire argument and undergoes a devel- 


seyn 


Seyn, das 


Strenge, die 
Trieb, der 
Übergottheit, die 


unbedingt 


Ungrund, der 


Unvordenkliche, 
das 


Ur-bilder, die 
Urlebendige, das 


Urwesen, das 


Vergangenheit, die 
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opment, whereby that which is becomes the one that 
is and ultimately self-conscious spirit, the being that 
fully and completely is. 


to be 


being, in the generic sense of “stuff” (here it helps 
to know that any German infinitive can be turned 
into a gerund: das Denken is thinking [or thought], 
das Fliessen is flowing, and das Wissen is knowing 
[or knowledge]) 


severity 
drive 
superdivinity 


unconditioned (in the double sense of what is so 
self-evidently given that it requires no explanation 
and what is so exasperatingly inexplicable that it 
must be regarded as either miraculous or monstrous; 
being as such can clearly be experienced in either 
one of these widely divergent registers) 


unground (the Ungrund is the Abgrund viewed with 
equanimity) 


the unprethinkable (a word that emerged first in 
the Weltalter, it assumes a central role in Schelling’s 
later writings) 


archetypes 


the original living being (it is not the first being 
that happened to be alive, but instead that being 
that had no being before it; as such it is prior to 
the universe itself, more original than matter itself) 


the original primordial being (most often simply 
referred to as das Wesen) 


the past (not simply those moments that were 
previously present and have since “passed on by,” 
the past refers to the dark ground that has always 
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Verhangnis, das 


Wesen, das 


Wille, der 
der Wille der 


nichts will 


der Wille zur 


Existenz 


Wissenschaft, die 


Zeit, die 
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already been overcome by any active emergence of 
presence; as such, the past constitutes one of the 
three “ages of the world”) 


disastrous fate, calamity 


essence, nature, being; living being or living essence; 
essential being (incubated in eternity, das Wesen is 
the root of the world soul, capable of expressing 
itself through all souls; as a result, it can refer to 
the essential being of anything whatsoever; first and 
foremost, however, it refers to the primordial living 
being [as such it is more the root of the soul than 
the soul as such]; it is the being whose history is 
the subject of the Weltalter; at times it refers to the 
lucid purity that is itself the Wesen aller Wesen, the 
essential core [or life-bestowing heart] of all beings 
taken together) 


will, volition 


the will that wills nothing (the deep contentment 
of the original lucid purity, a contentment so deep 
that it experiences not the slightest inclination to 
give up its nirvana; even its most distant memory is 
enough to fill all subsequent life with a deep sense 
of discontent, quite as if life were nothing else but 
the search for a lost and irretrievable happiness; to 
the degree that it can be recovered, humans are 
granted moments of calm composure [Gelassenheit]) 


the will to existence (also called der Wille der Etwas 
will or the will that wills something, it emerges 
as a sudden contraction within the original lucid 
purity; it is the seed of materiality and ultimately 


of selfhood) 


philosophical science, knowledge (particularly in its 
creative emergence) 


time (specifically the active unfolding of what was 
always already folded into eternity, time is insepa- 
rable from creation and creativity; in contrast to 


zeugen 


Zeugung, die 


Zorn, der 


Zukunft, die 


zusammenhaltende 


Kraft, die 


Zusammenziehung, 
die 
Zweck, der 
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Newton’s conception of mathematical time as the 
infinite series of now moments in which things can 
be positioned, Schelling thinks of time as internal to 
whatever is capable of emergence and development) 


generation, genesis, creation or (in the context of 
Christian theology) begetting 


to engender or (in the context of Christian theol- 
ogy) to beget, to father 


anger, wrath, rage (exploding more or less imme- 
diately out of anxiety, wrath constitutes the first 
condition of a god that both suffers his own existence 
while fearing anything or anyone outside himself) 


the future (not simply a moment that has not yet 
“come about,” the future refers to the ideal of a 
spirit world on the “other side” of death and evil, 
in which all things that are good will be gathered 
together in love; it too is one of the “ages of the 


world”) 


force of contraction 


contraction, drawing together 


purpose 
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PHILOSOPHY 


In 1810, after establishing a reputation ás Europes most prolific philosopher, 
F W.L Schelling embarked on his most ambitious project, The Ages of the World, 
For over a decade he produced multiple drafts of the work before finally conced- 
ing its failure, a “failure” in which Heidegger, Jaspers, Vorgelin, and many others 
have discerned a pivotal moment In the history of philosophy. Slavoj Žižek calls 
this text the “wanishing mediator the project that, even while withheld and 
concealed from view, connects the epoch of classical metaphysics that stretches 
from Plate to Hegel with the post-metaphysical thinking that began with Marx 
and Kierkegaard, Although drafts of the second and third versions from 1813 and 
1815 have long been available in English, this translation by Joseph P. Lawrence 
is the first of the initial 1811 text. In his introductory essay, Lawrence argues for 
the Importance of this first vershon of the work as the one that reveals the full 
sweep of Schelling’ intended project, and he explains its significance for 


concerns In modem sclence, history, and religion. 
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